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ABSTRACT 

The Advancement School staff tried to discover why 
urban secondary school students are underachievers and how their 
enthusiasm for learning can be rekindled. As a result they have 
developed these suggested curriculum materials and techniques to 
encourage acceptance self and to help students discover their 
style, aptitudes, and good potentialities. The purpose is to give 
students a variety of experiences, both in school and in their 
communities through the following sequence of units: 1) Animal Lab: 
examines the unigue human characteristics through comparison with 
other animals; 2) Other Cultures: compares adolescence in three ocher 
cultures--Es ki mo, African, and American Indian; 3) People: examines 
people in film and literature in an attempt to discover what they 
value, what their choices are, and why they act as they do; 4} Group 
Interaction: experiences designed to give students insight intu how 
they function in different types of groups, and the behavior of 
groups; and, 5) Learning in the City: projects in the community to 
provide insight into responses to new and challenging situations. 

Each unit includes an introduction for the teacher, suggested 
activities and materials, and a bibliography of other resources. A 
section on Process Techniques describes some of the lab classroom 
assumptions. (SHE) 
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Established in Philadelphia in September, 1967, the Pennsylvania 
Advancement School is a non-profit corporation under contract to the 
School District of Philadelphia* Its funding is from Title I and 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and from 
operating funds of the School District. In addition, funds from the 
Education Professions Development Act and from private foundations have 
been used to support smaller projects initiated 6y the school. 

The Advancement School is an experimental, curriculum development 
and staff development institution which has as its student body seventh- 
and eighth-grade underachieving boys from Philadelphia public and 
parochial schools. During the first tvo years almost all the students 
attended the Advancement School for a single, fourteen-veek term, 
although thei8 are now provisions for sop© boys to remain for an entire 
year* In addition to an intensive summer program which the school 
conducts for Philadelphia teachers, counselors, administrators and 
community people, large numbers of Advancement School staff continue 
working in the public schools during the school year. 
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BACKGROUND 



INTRODUCTION 



{ 

In October, 1967, almost 150 underachieving boys 
crowded the unrenovated second floor of the Advance- 
ment School's old factory building st Fifth and Luzerne 
streets. At times, in the weary contusion of that first 
term, the staff was shaken by its scant knowledge of 
curricula which might be relevant and exciting for its 
students. But the staff had certain strengths; among 
them, three years experience with underachievers in 
North Carolina and the addition of several Philadelphia 
teachers who were familiar with urban children. And, 
most important, it had the chance to learn through 
daily interaction with those boys what curricula for 
urban students might contain. 

At the end of that first term, one staff member 
summarized what he felt was the salient characteristic 
of the Advancement School's students. "It seems clear," 
he said, "that while our population here is very mixed— 
60# black, 40# white, largely poor, and ranging in age 
from eleven to fifteen— every boy shares a common psy- 
chological concern. They are all at a stage where 
they are being pushed out of childhood and face the 
problem of where to go next. Although some boys have 
been dealing with adult problems for several years, they 
are all wrestling with the anxiety and uncertainty of 
establishing a genuine adult identity." 

Support for this idea comes from the research and 
writings of many people, among them Erik Erikson, a 
leading psychologist. Erikson argues that adolescence, 
the period of a child's life immediately following 
puberty, is the age of "the final establishment of a 
dominant positive ego identity. It is then that the 
future within reach becomes a part of the conscious 
life plan."* Youth, in this stage of the life cycle, 
are primarily concerned with "what they appear to be 
in the eyes of others as compared with what they feel 
they are. "2 j n Erikson's view, this seaich for identity 
is part of a normal developmental process— one which 
must be successfully negotiated if the individual is 
to progress to psychological adulthood. The task of 
adolescence, then, is to find "an inner coherence and 
a durable set of values." 



^Erik Erikson. Childhood And Society . New York, W.W. 
Norton Co., 19o3» p. 306 (Second Edition) 

2 lbld , p. 261 
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Several staff who shared these views began, in the 
Spring of 1968, to design a curriculum that might meet 
the psychological concerns of young teen-agers. That 
curriculum is the Human Development Lab. It is one of 
several projects at the Advancement School whose goals 
ultimately focus on education for self-knowledge. 



PURPOSE OF THE HD LAB 



The purpose of the Human Development Lab is to give 
students a variety of experiences, both in school and 
in their communities, which will ultimately make them 
more self-aware and more able to control their relation- 
ships with others. The rationale for this general goal 
is based on three beliefs: 

♦That adolescence is a period of identity confusion 
and that a prime psychological concern of adoles- 
cents is the establishment of a genuine adult 
identity. 

♦That the American adolescent is overpowered by 
pressure to relate well to others and to function 
well in groups. Edgar Friedenberg makes a good 
case for this view in The Vanishing Ad ol escent , 
as does James Coleman in The Adolescent a nd the 
Schools . 

♦That the development of self-knowledge, values, 
and skill in relating to others requires signifi- 
cantly different curricula. As Hilda Taba has 
observed: M If the analysis of learning of values 

through the socializing process in culture has 
anything to teach us, it is that values are not 
learned in the 3ame ma.ner one learns chemical 
formulas ani historical data. They are learned 
not by 'learning about,' but by going through 
experiences which touch the feelings and thereby 
affect the very core of the personal! t 1 ."3 




3Hilda Taba, Curriculum Development Theory And Pr 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and World, 1962, p. 70 



ac.tlce . 
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UNITS IN THE HD LAB 



The materials and activities in the HD Lab, like 
its goals, are somewhat different from those of traditional 
social studies curricula. And because the Lab emerged 
from the needs of the Advancement School's students, it 
is undoubtedly most effective with boys. Some adaptation 
or revision would be valuable for a mixed class. The 
actual units may be taught separately or arranged in 
any sequence which meets the teacher's objectives. 

The Other Cultures unit, for example, is often used to 
enrich the world geography curriculum in the seventh 
grade. Similarly, portions of the Group unit can be 
inserted into any curriculum in order to help the class 
function more effectively as a group. 

We have used the following sequence of units to 
move students gradually towards those activities and 
experiences in which they most directly confront them- 
selves: 

♦ Animal Lab : A unit which examines the unique 

human characteristics through comparison with 
other animals. The unit includes stories, films, 
work with laboratory mice, a trip to the zoo, and 
a human* captivity experiment. 

♦ Other Cultures : A unit which examines adolescence 

in three other cultures--Eskimo, African, and 
American Indian — and, by comparison, asks students 
to examine how they grow into adulthood in their 
own culture. Much of the material is presented 

in a Learning Lab classroom style. 

0 

♦ People : An examination of people in film and 

literature in an attempt to discover who they 
are, what they value, what their choices are, and 
why they act as they do. The unit includes Claude 
Brown's Manchild In The Promised Land . Dick Gregory's 
Nigger . Gordon Park's autobiography and film, 
and such films as "On The Waterfront" and "Nothing 
But A Man." 

♦ Group Interactio n: Experiences designed to give 

students some insight into how they function in 
different types of groups, and into the factors 
which influence the behavior of groups. The unit 
includes both activities which engage the students 
directly io tiie study of groups, as well as films 
such as "King Rat" and "Treasure of Sierra Madre" 
and short stories which enable students to study 
groups other than their own. 
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♦ Learning In The City ; Projects in the community 
designed to provide students with insight into 
how they respond to new and challenging situations. 
These includes tours through boys' neighborhoods , 
teaching younger children, interviewing or filming 
projects, and job apprenticeships. 

In addition, a pamphlet on "Process Techniques" 
describes some of the classroom assumptions and techniques 
which are held in common in each of the Lab's units. 

It should be read before examining the units themselves. 

Each unit includes an introduction for the teacher, 
suggested activities and materials, and a bibliography 
of other resources, several units suggest renting 
feature films, which can often be obtained at low cost 
from rental companies such as Brandon, or at no cost 
from the School District of Philadelphia or the Free 
Library. We strongly urge schools to stop pouring funds 
into the purchas.e of standard texts so other sources of 
material -- such as films or paperback books -- can be 
obtained. The films we mention, by the way are NOT 
sacred*, if unobtainable, others can be substituted. 

Finally, the Advancement School is not solely a 
curriculum development institution. Rather, it employs 
curriculum development, and many other strategies, as 
techniques for helping teachers improve their schools. 

The school's aim is to help all teachers develop their 
own innovative programs, from curriculum to community 
projects. Thus, the units in the Human Development Lab 
are designed to act as catalysts in this process. 
Accordingly, the Lab has not been written as a finished 
curriculum. Instead, it is a curriculum of suggestions , 
a collection of ideas and materials which can be organized, 
revised, and taught according to each teachers' objectives. 
To use the material effectively, each teacher should 
first determine his own objectives and possible materials. 
He should then examine the ideas offered in the appropriate 
HD unit, and revise or organize them to meet those objec- 
tives. By so doing, ‘ perhaps , skilled teachers may become 
sensitive developers as well as interpreters of curricula. 



THEORY UNDERLYING THE HD LAB 



At the moment, there is little curriculum theory 
written into the Human Development Lab's materials. 

This fact, as 3 colleague has observed, "reflects the 
School's strategy for program development. This strategy 
has always been to choose talented people (not all of 
■ D y r * educators), provide certain working conditions and 
Inistrative support to permit experimentation, and 
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then to rely on that combination to produce effective 
programs.- It Is a strategy which depends on the results 
of "'accidental interaction' with chlldren—accUental 
because Initially the staff may rely on little else besides 
their intuition and the responses of their students." 

Theory is emerging, however. And as the HD Lab 
grows, its curriculum ideas will take on a more finished 
form. Already the staff has identified several components 
of learning which seem inherent in the Lab. 

Relevance s In its own, pragmatic fashion, the HD 
staff has Judged as relevant those experiences or materials 
to which students have responded enthusiastically or 
profoundly. The staff now suspects that "relevance" 
is defined by adolescents in terras of experiences which 
they perceive— either consciously or sub-consciously-- 
as -elevant to their own process of identity formation 
and self-understanding. Thus David, an articulate 
eighth grader, reported on his experience in the cages 

THE CAGE by David C. 

In our Human Development class we had 
an Animal unit. We studied about certain 
animals and their reactions to situations 
and possible thoughts. We carried this 
experiment farther by subjecting people, 
me being one of them, to one of the 
• experiences of these animals, their 
life in a cage. 

We first studied mice and how they have 
been used in experiments to test their 
reactions and how these findings are 
used to determine certain reactions in 
humans. We took a trip to the Phila- 
delphia Zoo and observed the animals 
thero. The one which amazed me the 
most was the gorilla. He sat In his 
cage, apparently not caring or notic- 
ing the people outside or what was 
happening around him. One thing he 
did was to pick his nose. 




*+This definition of theory has bean undertaken by several 
staff at the school, including members of the HD Lab, 

Wanda Gray, Charles Thompson, Linda Backiel, and Joseph 
Prusan. It will appear as part of a chapter In a forth- : 
coning book, Perspectives On Teaching So ci al Studies _Itl 
Inner Cltv Schools , edited by Vincent Rogers and published 

t » * _ . _ — ^ - - - - - 
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Some of the teachers built a cage. 

Several of us spent time in the cage. 

Some of the hoys developed headaches, 
some developed stomach aches. They 
spent about an hour and a half in 
the cage. 

My experience in the cage was interest- 
ing. The cage was about three or four 
feet in length. It was in a secluded 
room. The cage was observed on closed 
circuit TV. I went in about 95^5 and 
came out about 2:15* Lunch was brought 
to me. I ate the food in the cage. 

My thoughts were, should I break out or 
stay in? I knew I could get out but I 
decided to stay in. I thought about 
nil the good things and the bad things 
I had done that week. I thought I 
would like to have some chocolate. I 
keptthlnking about what I had for 
lunch. I didn't get any water or go 
to the bathroom during this time. I 
did not feel the need to go. I Just 
sat there or laid down. I felt like 
I would imagine people who take LSD 
' would feel. I felt vaguely away from 
everything. I don't remember now who 
came to take me out, but 1 think I 
said something like "I thought you 
would never cone for me." 

David wrote his report several days after his ex- 
perience. Immediately upon being freed from the cage, 
he had been interviewed by the class. One boy asked 
him what he missed the most. He thought for a moment, 
then replied, "I think what I missed the most was talk- 
ing to people. I think that is what's different about 
people and animals, because people get lonely when the/ 
can’t talk to other people." 

Relevance is elusive. In attacking the problem of 
relevance in the curriculum, the real question is, "Relevant 
to what?" The staff suspects thst the cage experience 
is an example of one type of relevance, namely an activity 
which is relevant to students' concerns. In this case, 
the specific conern is the student's desire for self- 
knowledge and understanding. Another approach in the 
Lab is to present students with people In films and 
literature who serve as relevant models against whom 
students can measure their own lives. The emphasis is 
on helping the student deveJop an accurate and, hopefully, 
onstructive image of himself. Vie hope he recognizes that 
eople with whom he can identify have contributed to 

- — — 10 
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his society or- have faced problems and situations similar 
to these which confront him. It may be that adolescents 
are especially quick to find "heroes" and to pattern 
themselves after others whom they view as significant. 

Homey has labeled this phenomenon "The Search for Glory." 
Homey note 3 that: 

Eventually the individual may come to 
identify himself with his Idealized 
imago. Then it does not remain a t 

visionary i-jp.ge which he secretly 
cherished; Imperceptively he becomes 
this image: the idealized image be- 
comes an idealized self. 5 

In the Lab, there have been examples of a student's 
adopting an idealized image for his idealized self. One 
boy, Hubert, was a dedicated runner and star on his local 
track team. He learned that Dick Gregory had also been 
a schoolboy tvack star in St. Louis. He read Gregory's 
autobiography, Nigger , and then announced that he was 
going to train hard in preparation for the 1972 Olympics. 
There was no question in his mind that he could make it, 
"It's like Gregory," he said. "He got things just by 
working at there. ' 

There are othei types of relevance, other answers 
to the question. "Relevant to what?" A second is those 
activities whicn are relevant to students' interests. 

In this area, the Lab has tried to capitalize on student 
interest in such topics as gangs, animals, the city, 
games, and their own reactions to challenging situations. 

A third type might be those activities which are relevant 
to a child's future or future needs. Here, aside froa 
brief job apprenticeships, the Lab has done very little. 

Competence ? The development of competence, of the 
ability to actually do something successfully, is apparently 
characteristic of the learning process in young children. 

The school's staff believes that underachieving adolescents 
share similar needs for the development of competence and 
its related feelings of success, adequacy, and self-worth. 
Tne Lab's emphasis on physical learning styles, which 
involve students directly in the experience, is a reflec- 
tion of this belief. But competence has many levels, and 
hard analysis of the phenomenon is therefore difficult. 

One level is physical: the development of motor skills 



^Korney, "The Search For Glory" in The Self . Moustakas 
and Clark, New York, Harper & F.ow, 19^67p. 225 ff 
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and other physical abilities. (Here the Advancement 
School has experimented with a physical education program 
that stresses body building and physical development, and 
with a variation of the Outward Bound camping program in 
which students must confront and master challenging sit- 
uations such as the "commando crawl" on a rope fifteen 
feet over a river and a "solo" in which the boy spends a 
night alone in the woods with very little equipment). 

Other levels of competence are concerned with be- 
haviors. The perceptual and "l'nird Force" psychologists 
have identified behaviors characteristic of the healthy 
child, behaviors which include the ability to perceive 
reality clearly, the ability to be open to experience, 
to be spontaneous, objective, and empathetic. To some 
degree, the HD Lab may be training students in such be- 
haviors. 

The most notable areas seem to lie in the Lab’s 
materials on group interaction and out-of-school experiences. 
The Lab’s "Project Teacher" places students in elementary 
schools as aides and, occasionally, full-time teachers: 

When I walked in I was nervous. My first 
day was a lot of fun but my last day was 
better. When I told them I was leaving, 
they wouldn't keep quiet until I told them 
I was staying. I felt proud. I love teach- 
ing and the whole George Washington Elemen- 
tary School. 



Bernard , 14 



I was scared the first day but I ► -m't 
so scared the second time because .. Knew 
the kids I was going to teach. The first 
day I didn't know what to do with the 
children but after that I knew. 

One of my students wasn't so good at 
reading and I helped him two days. I 
think the third day I gave him a read- 
ing test. He passed it and the teacher 
told me he imnroved. 

I felt proud. 



Ed 




I have two or three Spanish speaking 
children and I needed extra time to 
hel T > these children develop more con- 
fi' ice. Joe gave tms group, parti- 
cularly one boy, a special interest. 

— i— — - - l n 
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He shared their language and understood 
their early problems. His own confidence 
seemed to develop because the Spanish boy 
really needed him and Joe seemed to sense 
the friendliness with which he was greeted, 
and that his presence here was essential. 

a teacher at one of the schools 



Motlvatlom Given its population of underachievers, 
and its t-'Sk of involving them in their own education, 
the Lab has concentrated on the problem of motivation. 

In some activities, motivation is generated because the 
activity itself is perceived as relevant. Thus, for 
many students in the Lab, a discussion about gangs is 
meaningful and interesting because of their own involve- 
ment in, or fear of, gangs. In other activities, the 
staff has sought to develop an initial fascination with 
the material, to "turn students on" to pursue the problem 
toward deeper examination and understanding. Here the 
exact form of motivation becomes terribly difficult to 
identify. What is the intrinsic interest in a film such 
as "On The Waterfront"? Why does a boy listen to a 
narrative of Dick Gregory's or Claude Brown'.; youth? 

The problem is complicated because the staff also relies 
on a variety of gimmicks in beginning a class, techniques 
which, perhaps, trap students in an initial involvement 
with the hope that the material itself will ’ater sustain 
them. 



Perception : As one staff member has observed, "the 

Lab encourages students to see — sensually as well as 
intellectually — Whatever is familiar to then, and then 
to explore it and discover what it could possibly become. 
The Lab offers social situations for exploration and 
encourages students to extend beyond the familiar to the 
semi-familiar and the unfamiliar. Bernard, in his role 
as an elementary school teacher was in a semi-familiar 
situation, namely a school. David, spending a day in 
the cage, was in a totally unfamiliar situation." Each 
perceived new realizations about himself, through both 
success and failure, and thus a greater understanding 
of himself. 

The Lab's activities include ai important element 
in the process of perception, namely time for adequate 
reflection about what has been perceived. The staff 
recognizes that it is not enough to bombard students with 
experiences? insight requires internalization and absolu- 
tion of the experience if it is to be useful and instruc- 
tive. One staff member in the Lab has tried Yoga with 
students ar- a technique for reflection, another capitalizes 
on her strong, calm, and secure style in discussion. Whila 
lese techniques may work, they are probably more dependent 

cKJl 
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on the style of that teacher than on the material itself. 
This, of course, poses problems for the writing of such 
activities into the Lab's curriculum. 



THE LAST WORD 



Underachievenent is net the problem. Rather, it Is 
a child's response to other problems; perhaps learning 
difficulties, perhaps poverty, perhaps discrimination, 
perhaps tiresome or irrelevant classes. By wording 
directly with students, the HD Lab's staff has tried to 
understand the. response, tc discover why students are 
underachievers and how their enthusiasm for learning can 
be rekindled. It has tried to work with then using 
materials and in a manner which, in the words of 
Abraham Maslow, "...accepts the person and helps him 
learn what kind of person he is already, rfhat is his 
style, what are his aptitudes, what is he good for, what 
can we build upon, what are his good raw materials, his 
good potentialities?"® In the Lab's materials, the staff 
believes it has the beginnings of a curriculum which can 
change the response, can enthuse and involve underachieving 
students in learning about themselves. 

At the same time, the staff is attempting to eliminate 
the problems which caused the respond . . Teachers in 
several Junior high schools are trying the materials in 
their own classrooms, with the help of the school's dis- 
semination staff. The real task, however, is not to dis- 
seminate the Human Development Lab itself but rather the 
process which produced it. That process consists of 
energetic teachers taking their cues from the observed 
needs of their students, developing materials which seem 
to motivate and involve those students, testing the 
materials, and then revising them in light of their 
students' reactions. Thus a major objective in the dis- 
semination program is to help teachers develop and teach 
their own materials. To facilitate this strategy, the 
unitr in the HD Lab have been written as a curriculum of 
suggestions for teachers. 



^Abrahair Maslow, "Some Educational Implications of the 
Humanistic Psychologies," Harvard Educational Review , 
vol. 33 #4, Fall, 1968, p. 693 
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Pennsylvania Advancement School 
Human Development Lab 

“Process” Techniques 



INTRODUCTION 



The Human Development Lab has two foci . The first is content , 
or the subject matter which children are learning. The second is 
process , or the factors which influence how that subject matter is 
taught or learned. 

Our main concern i‘s to disseminate information about both 
process and content. That is, we have tried to write the Lab's 
content and curriculum suggestions in such a way that teachers will 
also explore different teaching styles and classroom environments. 

In addition, we have tried, in this pamphlet, to explain some of our 
ideas about process itself. By "process," we mean techniques and 
information which can influence how material is taught or learned. 
Our definition is a still limited one; we hope, in time, to develop 
further ideas about the learning process itself. 



* 

WHAT DOES "PROCESS" INCLUDE ? 

After much trial and error, we are beginning to identify some 
factors and techniques which seem to have a positive influence on 
teaching and learning. These include: 

1. The natural learning styles of children. 

2. Different lab styles which can facilitate learning. 

3. Value-clarifying. 

H-. The importance of detailed planning for each class or 
activity. 



WHAT DOES "NATURAL LEARNING STYLES" MEAN ? 



The natural learning process for very yourg children is 
characterized by physical involvement, repetition, and fun. We 
feel these factors are still important for Junior high students. 
Learning can undoubtedly occur if the activity is not fun and 
physically involving, but it will probably be more enjoyable and 
effective if these factors are present. 



By "physical involvement" we simply mean that the child is able 
to <3£, to actively participate in a situation and thus to learn from 
his own experience. One learns to drive a car through actual prac- 
tice. not solely by reading about it. Similarly, perhaps a child 
can ieavn geography through application of a geographer's skills as 
he hunts his way around in the city. Perhaps he can learn about 
the pressures on a world leader in an international crisis through 
a simulation which enables him to feel and experience those pressures 
Whenever possible, involvement through physical activity, role play- 
ing, or other forms of personal experience will probably make learn- 
enjoyable and effective. 
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If, in fact, children do have some form of ’’natural" learning 
style, then that style should be an important influence on the types 
of lessons and activities which a teacher plans. In his planning, a 
teacher might try to insure that his lessons utilize what he knows 
about how children laarn, rather than forcing children to learn in 
an unnatural way. Thus, factors such as enjoyment, manipulation and 
physical activity, and learning from personal experience should 
become criteria for one’s planning. 



WHAT "LAB" MEANS 

By "labs" we simply mean the way in which students, teachers, 
materials, and space are put together. In other words, any and 
every type of class or activity can he viewed as a lab of one type 
or another. Several curriculum projects and schools have begun to 
think of organizing children, teachers, materials, and space as 
labs; among these are the Educational Development Corporation, the 
Leicestershire schools in England (as reported by Joseph Featherstone 
in The New Republic ) and Mrs. Lore Rasmussen's Learning Centers in 
Philadelphia. Our own ideas, as expressed here, have also been 
greatly influenced by Mike Schiro and the Perceptual Development 
Lab at the Advancement School. A paper written by Mike in 1968 
provides the basis for much of what follows. 

We feel the individual lessons and activities in the HD lab 
should be planr.ed by the teacher as a particular type of lab. The 
advantages of the use of labs are that the teacher can deliberately 
vary the style of his classes, as well as move his students from 
"traditional" forms of classes to ones which are more student- 
directed. physical, and flexible. Furthermore, students in a lab 
can set their own pace — fast or slcw--without feeling judged by the 
performance of others in the group. Labs, in short, are an attempt 
to capitalize on, and enlist, the natural learning styles of 
children. 



There are many types of labs. For example, a classroom in which 
all children are being taught geography by a teacher is one type; a 
community project in which small groups of children are interviewing 
local residents and then constructing a social map is another. But 
in every type of lab there are four variables, and ,i£ i£ the wav in 
whl cIj these variables are combined that determines the style of that 
particular lab. These variables are* 




1. The numbir of activities gMng on in the classroom 
at any one time. 

2. The degree of freedom the student has to choose the 
activity in which he wishes to participate. 

3. The degree of freedom the student has to devise a 
procedure for carrying out the activity. 

4. The degree of freedom the student has to evaluate his 
own accomplishments, 

• ■ . 
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We feel that most children must be phased from one style of lab 
to another, beginning with one that resembles most normal class- 
rooms. Briefly., these phases can procede as follows: 

PHASE I i The Investigation Lab 

The investigation laboratory is similar to the traditional 
concept of a class. There is only one activity taking place In the 
classroom at a time, all of the students are engaged in it, the 
students are expected to use the materials associated with it in a 
manner pre-determined by the teacher, and the criteria of success 
is set by the teacher and not by the student. 

The activity might vary within fairly wide ranges: the students 

might work individually on similar materials, the class might be 
divided up Into small groups of three to work on a project, or the 
class might work es a whole on the same activity. Corresponding to 
each type of activity there is a different teaching style. In this 
lab style the teacher interacts with the class not by standing in 
front of it and directing it as a whole but by visiting each student 
at his seat individually and offering him encouragement, helping 
him with problems, answering questions which might bother him, or 
perhaps suggesting problems that bother him. The class works as a 
whole only in the sense that each individual is engaged in the same 
type of activity. The teacher interacts with the class as a whole 
only in that he visits and talks with each individual in the class, 

PHASE II: The Experimentation Lab 

The experimentation laboratory is similar to the traditional 
concept of what a research scientist's laboratory might look like. 

There are many activities taking place in the classroom at any one . 
time, each student is engaged in the activity of his choice, and, 
when finished, moves on to another. The activities are still highly 
structured, students use the materials associated with each in a 
pre-determined manner, and the evaluation of success is made by the 
teacher and not by the student. What is different from the investi- 
gation laboratory is that there are many different activities occurring 
simultaneously, the student lan choose the one in which he will 
participate, and both the nature and style of the teacher's role Is 
different. 

An experimentation lab could consist of several lab stations 
set up in the room, each different from the others and with instruc- 
tions for how to complete the task. (A description of such a lab 
is in the Other Cultures Unit). Students can choose where to begin, 
work at their own speed, and then move on to another station. The 
teacher functions as a resource person, not giving answers to students 
who have difficulty completing a task but rather asking questions 
which might help the student find his own solution. In this lab, 
the teacher still controls what activities are available, how they 
shall he undertaken, and how they shall be evaluated. 
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PHASE III: 



The Exploration Lab 



If students have been phased through the investigation and 
experimentation lab styles, they are then ready for the exploration 
lab. This lab is similar to the goals many teachers attempt to 
fulfill with children, goals such as "independent learning," 
"student-directed activities" and so forth. Yet often these goals 
are not attained. The reason, we feel, is that students may not have 
been sufficiently prepared. The process is quite long and we have 
found it helpful to try to build into our units and materials the 
step-by-step phasing of students from an investigation lab to an 
experimentation lab and, finally, to an exploration lab. 

In an exploration lab there are many different activities 
taking place at the same time, each student is engaged in the activity 
of his choice, he uhes the materials in almost any constructive 
manner that he desires, and he evaluates his own performance. What 
is different from the experimentation laboratory is that the students 
decide what they are going to do, how they are going to do it, and 
if they have been successful or not in their endeavors. 

There are infinite possible exploration labs. The activities 
could occur entirely within the school, with students defining what 
they wish to study, how they will procede, and how they will evaluate 
their work. Or they can occur entirely in the community, or in some 
combination of the two. In either case the major objective for 
teacher and student is not formal instruction but rather-- 

'•...the completion of a significant task, the solution 
of problems which the learner wants to attack, regard- 
less of educational by-products that dealing with the 
problem might bring. The physical location of the lab- 
oratory context might be a factory, art studio, school, 
hospital, library, science or industrial laboratory, 
political party headquarters, or government agency* 

The activity of participants would be governed, not by 
a skill or a product that is programmed for students 
to learn, but only by the developing nature of the 
problem-task Itself .. . Laboratories are contexts for 
learning in the midst of action : learning inevitable 
by-product of genuine participation in problem-and 
task-oriented activities." 



Oliver & Newman. Education and Community p*96, 
Harvard R & D Center On Educational Differences, 
Reprint #1, School of Education, Cambridge, Mass. 



The teacher's role in the exploration lab is concerned with 
helping students grow and learn in whichever way is good for them 
as individuals, as well as transmitting a certain body of academic 
facts or a particular academic skill. The teacher's "process" goal 
is to transform the students from reluctant learners dependent on 
the tocher to independent inquirers able to explore for themselves. 



ERIC 
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VALUE -CLARIFY 1 NG 



The "process of valuing" has become an important part of the 
Human Development Lab. Our ideas for including this process in 
the curriculum came from the book Values And Teaching by Louis E. 
Faths, Merril Harmin, and Sidney 3. Simon (a Charles Merril paper- 
back book). We urge anyone wishing to incorporate this process 
into his classroom read the book first or at least have a copy on 
hand for reference. 

The authors do not suggest a set of values. Their goal is the 
teaching of the process by which values are identified and clarified 
by an individual. The teacher must be careful not to dictate, judge, 
or moralize. The process must, in all cases, be a personal one. 

It is difficult, especially for children, to identify or develop 
one'3 own values when faced with the pressures to act in ways which 
other people have determined. In value-clarifying, then, the end 
product or specific values are not important; the process by which 
they were formed, and the fact that they were formed, is important. 

As defined by the authors, the valuing process involves three 
factors; choosing, prizing, and acting. These, in turn, are com- 
prised of the following: 



Choo3in£ 1. The choice of a value must be made freely. 



2. The choice must be made from alternatives. 



3. Any choice is invalid if not made after 
consideration of the consequences. 

Prizing h-. A chosen value must be cherished; one must 
be happy with his choice. 



5. One must be willing to affirm publically 
his value. If we are ashamed or afraid, 
it is not a value but something else. 

Acting 6. "For a value to be present, life itself 

must be affected. Nothing can be a value 
that does not, in fact, give direction to 
actual living." 



7. If all of the above conditions are met, the 
value situation is likely to reappear; 
therefore the process must be repeated. 
Something that occurs only once is not a 
value, (pp. 28-30) 



In the HD lab, one of the teacher’s most important functions 
is to help students clarify their values. This means that the 
teacher, for this curriculun, must assume a difficult role. The 
teacher is both longer adding to the child's ideas and is stimulat- 
him to clarify the ideas he already has. This is "Value clari- 
ition" instead of value formation. "The idea is, without moraliz- 
tttb-, to raise a few questions, leave them hanging in the air, and 

( n. . 
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1 echnlgues for helping students clarify their values 

The specific teachnlques mentioned here can he modified to fit 
any situation or material. They are best used as part of a lesson; 
we have found that if you try to teach an entire "lesson" on values 
cho techniques lost much of their force. The techniques accomplish 
two things. First, students «re asked to declai'e what their own 
values are* Second, value-conflicts or situations in the material 
can he tied to the students own experience. 



1, Voting ; This is not a vote to settle anything, but rather 
a technique to provide kids with the chance to declare 
where they stand on an issue. The questions are responded 
to either by raising your hand if the statement is true, 
or leaving it down if it is not. Usually wo ask questions 
which are related to the material or activity which will 
follow in the lesson; a class about crime in the city, for 
example, could begin with some questions like; 

- How many of you have ever been beaten up? 

- How many have been picked up by a cop? 

- How many have ever seen a crime committed? 

- Of those who did, how many reported it? 

We usually try not to discuss each question; the goal is 
simply for students to declare simultaneously by vote 
whether the statement is true for them, and to see how 
their peers stand. 



2. F’roud Whip : In a proud whip, each participant, in turn, 

completes the statement "I am proud that " It is a 

vehicle for getting directly to students' concerns, and we 
find it provides a structure that often enables students 
to share a personal thoupht which he might otherwise decline 
to share. The technique works well when chairs are in a 
circle, and is often used at the end of a day or an activity 
to give students the chance to declare what pleased them 
about the experience. As with all value clarifying tech- 
niques, it is important that no student or teacher make 
judgemental comments about what is said. The proud whip 
is best used after students are comfortable with the other 
valuing techniques. 



3 . 
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Public Interview ; This is an often dramatic way to get at 
thoughts and experiences. The idea is for a student volun- 
teer to take the teacher's chair and vise versa. The student, 
now the focal point of the class, is to be interviewed. 

He can either choose his own topic or let the teacher 
(later, another student can be the interviewer) choose 
one. If the teacher asks a question he would rather not 
answer, he says, "I pass." If he wants the interview to 
end, he says, "thank you for your questions." He tries 
to answer all questions fully and honestly. At the end of 
the interview, he has the right to ask his interviewer any 
questions asked of him. This is a form of protection, 
enabling the student to retaliate if he feels a question 
was unfair by asking :t of his interviewer. 



/ 
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^ Some valuing techniques can hylp clarify material. This entails 

stopping periodically during a story, film, tape, or other classroom 
activity to highlight the important action and reinforce interest 
by using such techniques as: 

4. Rankings are a variation of voting; three choices are ranked 
according to desirability. As an example: during a tape 

of a selection from the XEROX unit "The Way It Is" from 
Dick Gregorys' Nigger . where Gregory is describ'ng how he 
became famous as a talker In his school, we stopped to ask 
the class,* "Rank which you would most, next, and leart 
like to do well: talk, run, or fight." Then, "Someone 

answer for Dick Gregory." The second question was attractive 
to the boys, and later, when Gregory had In fact became a 
runner, they asked for the ranking again. As another 
example, after students had served as assistant teachers 
in an elementary school we asked them to rank the ' . llowing: 
"If you could go to the elementary school again, would you 
rather teach, observe, not do the activity at all?" 

The purpose of the ranking technique is to pose alternatives 
which the student must rank in order of preference ("Rank 
which "you would like to be most, next most, and least-- 
Rich, Famous, Happy). By ranking them, the student is 
hopefully clarifying exactly what he values most. 

!>• Continuums t This is a method for posing an entire spectrum 
of alternatives. The task is to establish the two most 
extreme stands possible, with a line between them, and ask 
the class to place themselves on the line at a point which 
represents their belief. For example, after teaching in 
elementary schools we asked: 

A. If you were teaching right now, where would you 
be on this scale: 



r 




Very Completely 

strict , 111 free 

Sam I | I I Fred 

After a series of activities in a vnit on manhood, the 
class was asked, 

A. Place these characters on the following "Manhood 
continuum" 

1. Dick Gregory ( Nigger ) 

2. Duff ("Nothing But A Man") 

3. Terry ("On The Waterfront") 

4. Claude Brown ( Manchlld ) 

5 * Yourself 

a complete i | not a man 

man [ ] at all 

^ 
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B. On the following continuums; mark where you think 
you would like to bes 



A. 


Duff i 1 1 


1 1 Duff's 






father-in-law 


B. 


Terry 1 l 1 


1 1 the D&D workers 






on the docks 


C. 


Dick 


Claude 




Gregory 


Brown 




as a kid 


as a kid 



Finally, the value-clarifying techniques can also be used to 
encourage reading and writing. In the HD lab's material on Claude 
Brown's "Manchild In The Promised Land" we used the differeD* tech- 
niques described above as we read the book. Students had also been 
writing their autobiographies; one assignment wast 

Write a true story about an event in your life where 
you have had a close call with something dangerous. 

Claude Brown had a close call with I.impy, and it made 
him think back over the way he aeced and the kind of 
life he led. What did you think about after your 
narrow escape? Did it cause you to change your life 
in any way, so you could avoid that danger in the 
future? Put in all the details you can. 



PLANNING 

Detailed planning for a lesson or activity is difficult, in 
art because we haven't much knowledge of exactly how children 
earn. But if a teacher can clearly and precisely identify what 
he wants to occur in a given class--what objectives he holds for the 
students, what activities he has chosen to reach those goals, why 
he ha» chosen them, and so forth--then the odds of that learning 
occurring are more in his favor. 

We think the process of planning a lesson should include the 
following steps t 

A) Identifying Goals 

1) What are the behavioral goals? 

This simply means what types of behaviors 
do you want kids to be able to perform during 
or after the class. Behavioral goals could 
include such goals ass (a) to be able to 
listen (b) to be able to write a poem, 

(c) to enjoy the activity, (d) to know 
hbw to work well in a group, (e) to be 
prouu and self-confident. 
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2) What are the conceptual goals? 

Conceptual goals are not concerned, with being 
able to do something. Rather, they are concerned 
with knowing something, or with understanding 
and employing complex intellectual processes 
such as critical thinking. Conceptual goals 
could include such goals as: (a) knowing 

that it is important to listen to others, 

(b) understanding of factors which caused 
the American Revolution, (c) realization 
of the fact that every group has a task or 
purpose. 

B) Selecting a procedure to attain goals 

1) What activities are chosen to reach each goal? 

Here, the teacher should understand why those 
activities are likely to fulfill the objec- 
tives of the lesson, and presumably should 
have chosen an activity after evaluation < f 
several alternatives. 

2) What materials are needed for the activities? 

3) What is the physical arrangement of the classroom? 

The arrangement of the class often influences 
the type of Interaction which will occur. 

If one behavioral objective is to have a 
class discussion, then for that activity 
chairs could be placed in a circle or some 
other form which might best facilitate 
talking to other people. 

4) What are the teacher arid students doing during 
the class? 

5) What changes of pace are in the activity? 

Again, the nalu’ al learning styles of chil- 
dren seerr to t' 11 us that their enthusiasm 
and involvement will increase if there are 
several different types of activity in a given 
class. For examples of this, see the lesson 
jlans which follow in the HD units. 

6) What different types of interaction will occur 
between students and teachers? 

C) Evaluating what happened 

1) What techniques are there for helping students 
evaluate what they accomplished or learned? 

. os — 
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2) How will the teacher evaluate what happened? 

3/ Kow will that evaluation indicate whether the 
teacher's goals were fulfilled? 

Careful thought about each of these questions for every class 
one teaches i3 nearly impossible. The task is made easier, however, 
when the teicher is consciously using a lab as the vehicle for teach- 
ing the class. The structure of the different lab styles help clarify 
many behavioral goals; a phase II lab, for example, must have as 
behavioral goals such objectives as (1) To have students work at 
their own pace, (2) To have students able to chose which activity 
or material they will undertake at any time, ( 3 ) and so forth..* 



A PARTING SHOT 

Hone of these process techniques is sacred. There are undoubted- 
ly many more which we have yet to find, and variations of these 
which other teachers have used successfully for years. We believe 
that there are important relationships between some of the techniques 
described here — the lab technique is an attempt to respond to the 
natural learning styles of children, careful planning should occur 
for whatever style of class one is going to teach, etc. And we think 
it is very important for teachers to be thinking as specifically as 
possible about process as well as content . The ideas explained here 
are simply our own attempt to do so. 
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I ^TROPUCT I 0 N ! 



11 In the lab we experimented with mice in a maze. We wanteo to 

SEE HOW THE MICE WOULO REACT , SEE IF THEY WOULD BE SCARED OR IF THEY 
WOULD KNOW HOW TO GET OUT OF THE MAZE. WE EXPERIMENTED WITH TWO 
MICE. WE WANTED TO SEE IF ONE WOULO FOLLOW THE OTH^R OR IF THEY 
WOULD SPLIT UP. OHE FOUND HIS WAY OUT OF THE MAZE BUT THE OTHER ONE 
JUST SAT IN THE CORNER. THEN WE EXPERIMENTED WITH THREE MICE. WE 
TOOK A PENCIL AND TRACED THE PATHS THEY TOOK IN THE MAZE# 

"Then we went out into the city. Dan and Gary left us at 

DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE CITY TO SEE IF WE COULD FIND OUR WAY BACK. 

The reason vie oio this is to see if we could /ind our way from a 

STARTING POINT LIKE THE MICE IN THE MAZE# SOME KIDS WERE SCARED 
LIKE THE MICE, SOME KIDS THOUGHT *T WAS FUN. IF WE GET LOST SOME- 
PLACE THAT WE'VE NEVER BEEN BEFORE WE CAN FIND OUR WAY OUT 



This was one student's reaction to an urban studies unit which began 

WITH OBSERVATIONS OF MICE IN THE CLASS RDOM LABORATORY ANO CULMINATED 
IN STUDENTS 1 HAVING TO FIND THEIR OWN WAYS THROUGH THE T? KAZe" OF THE 

city's transportation system. 

Since most children arc fascinated by animals, working with and 
studying animals provides an enjoyable learning MEDIUM#* The 
following activities were developed primarily as "grabbers," That 

IS, THE MAIN OBJECTIVE IS TO INTEREST AND INVOLVE STUDENTS, TO HELP 
THEM HAVE FUN WHILE LEARNING, At THE SAME TIME THE ACTIVITIES 
INTRODUCE STUDENTS TO A VARIETY OF CLASSROOM STYLES WHILE BUILDING 
SKILLS OF OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS, 80TH THE CLASSROOM STYLES AND 
THE SKILLS MAY BE USED LATER IN THE STUDY OF PEOPLE AND OF THE SELF 
{SEE, FOR EXAMPLE, THE "GROUP 1 NT E RACT 1 0 n" ANO PEOPLE" UNITS OF THE 

Human Development Lab), 

These suggestions may be helpful in two ways: First, they 

PROVIDE SOME SPECIFIC IDEAS AND MATERIAL FOR A LEARNING UNIT BASED 
UPON THE STUOY OF ANIMALS, INCLUDING MAN# SECOND, THEY CONTAIN 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE LEARNING PROCESS ANO CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS, 

Thus, the suggestions can be viewed as reflecting an attitude 

TOWARD TEACHING AND LEARNING AND OFFERING TECHNIQUES WHICH CAN 
EXPAND A TEACHER'S REPERTOIRE OF TEACHING METHODS. IN A SENSE, 

THEN, THERE ARE (a) SOME IDEAS ABOUT CURRICULUM CONTENT (iN THIS 
CASE, ANIMALS) AND (b) SOME IDEAS ABOUT THE TEACHING AND LEARNING 

processes. These latter ideas are explained more fully in the 
pamphlet, "Process Techniques," which we urge you to read before 

CONTINUING WITH THESE SUGGESTIONS FOR A UNIT ON ANIMALS. 



1. We have learned from the work of other projects which use 

ANIMALS AS A WAY OF STUDYING MAN. AMONG THESE ARE THE EOUCAT'ONAL 

Development Corporation, Cambridge, Hass#, ano Norman A. Newberg, 
Affective Curriculum Specialist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The major purpose of this presentation is to help each 

TEACHER DEVELOP AND TEACH HIS OWN UNIT, ACCORDINGLY V:H AT FOLLOWS 
IS UOT A FINISHED CURRICULUM BUT A "CURRICULUM OF SUGGESTIONS," 

A COLLECTION OF MATERIAL AND IDEAS TO BE ORGANIZED AND TAUGHT 
ACCORDING TO EACH TEACHERS r 'V.V OBJECTIVES* TO USE THE MATERIAL 
EFFECTIVELY, A TEACHER SHOULD DETERMINE HIS OWN OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
UNIT AS A WHOLE AND FOR EACH LESSON HE PLANS TO TEACH, THEN EXAM- 
INE THE IDEAS OFFERED HERE AND REVISE OR ORGANIZE THEM TO MEET 
THOSE OBJECTIVES 
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Introduction to the Study of Animals — 



The purpose of tus part of the unit is merely to introduce 

STUDENTS TO WHAT MAY BE AN UNUSUAL SUBJECT MATTER, ANIMALS, AND TO 
INITIATE THEIR CONSIDERATION OF HOW THE STUDY OF ANIMALS CAN BE 
RELEVANT. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THE STUDENTS UNDERSTAND EARLY IN 
THE UNIT THAT THEY ARE STUDYING ANIMALS! 

— TO DISCOVER WHAT IN MAN IS UNIQUELY HUMAN AND WHAT IS PART 
OF HIS ANIMAL NATURE. 

— TO BUILD SKILLS OF OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS WHICH WILL BE 
USED LATER IN THE STUDY OF PEOPLE AND THE SELF. 

— TO EXPAND THEIR REPERTORY OF TERMS, ESPECIALLY THOSE 
RELATING TO behaviors. 

— OTHER JUSTIFICATIONS WHICH THE STUDENTS CAN BE ENCOURAGED 
TO DISCOVER THROUGH THEIR DISCUSSIONS* 

This introduction is made within the context of a fairly 

TRADITIONAL, TE AC H E R- 0 R I E NTE D CLASSROOM, ASSISTED BY THE MEDIA OF 
SOUND EFFECTS AND SLIDE PROJECTIONS. THUS, THE STUDENTS ARE EASED 
INTO THE CONS I DERAT ' ON OF A NEW KIND OF SUBJECT— MATTER CONTENT 
WHILE STILL BEING ABLE TO DEPEND UPON A CLASSROOM STYLE THEY ARE 
USED TO. 

1) The students enter the semi-darkened classroom where 

PICTURES OF A VARIETY OF ANIMALS (INCLUDING MAn) ARE BEING 
RANDOMLY FLASHED ON THE SCREEN AND A RECORD OF ANIMAL NOISES IS 
BEING PLAYED IN THE BACKGROUND. ACTUALLY THE SLIDES, WHICH HAVE 
BEEN RANDOMLY MIXED, HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY SELECTED TO INCLUDE PAIRS 
OF VARIOUS ACTIVITIES! ONE SLIDE SHOWING AN ANIMAL SCENE, ANOTHER 
SHOWING HUMANS ENGAGED IN THE SAME ACTIVITY. THE SCENES COVER A 
WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITIES AND CONTEXTS! FIGHTING, EATING, SLEEPING, 
HUNTING, PLAYING; ALONE, IN A FAMILY, IN A CROWD OR HERD. 

2 ) ONCC THE CLASS IS SEATED, EACH STUDENT IS GIVEN A WORKSHEET 

(see Worksheet in Appenoix) and asked to identify each animal 

AND ITS ACTIVITY AS THE SLIDES ARE GONE THROUGH AGAIN, SLOWLY. THEN 
THE STUDENTS ARE ASKED TO GROUP THE SLIDES IN PAIRS, MATCHING THE 
ACTIVITIES SO THAT EACH PAIR OF SLIDES DEPICTS THE SAME ACTIVITY. 

The students are asked to discuss any pattern they see. While most 

SHOULD SEE THAT EACH PAIR IS COMPRISED OF ONE SLIDE 0^ AN ANIMAL 
AND ONE OF A MAN DOING THE SAME THING, SOME MAY NOTICE OTHER 
PATTERNS AS WELL. 



3) The slide comparisons lead naturally inio discussions 

OF SUCH QUESTIONS AS 

What is man? 

What is an animal? 

What ts a mammal? 

How ARE MEN AND ANIMALS SIMILAR? 

HOW ARE THEY DIFFERENT? 

It may be helpful during some of this discussion to examine some 

OF THE SLIDE SCENES IN MORE DETAIL* ANOTHER HELPFUL TECHNIQUE TO 
STIMULATING SUCH QUESTIONS IS to DIVIDE THE CLASS INTO TWO TEAMS, 
HAVING EACH TEAM COME UP WITH AS MANY ANIMAL SLOGANS AS POSSIBLE 
(e.G,, "WISE AS AN OWL," "CRAFTY AS A FOX n ). THE STUDENTS CAN 
DISCUSS THE APPROPRIATENESS OR I N APP ROPR I AT E NESS OF SUCH SLOGANS » 
THEY CAN BE CHALLENGED TO MIMIC A "WISE 11 OWL, A "CRAFTY 11 FOX, ETC • 

4) This introductory lesson can last from one to several 
periods. Discussion of questions such as those mentioned above 

CAN LEAD STUDENTS TO CONDUCTING THEIR OWN RESEARCH IN THE LIBRARY 
OR IN THE CLASSROOM IF IT HAS BEEN STOCKED WITH APPROPRIATE 
MATERIALS (SEE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SUGGEST I 0 NS ) • CHILDREN ENJOY 
BEING TURNEO OUT ON THEIR OWN TO F1NJ THE ANSWERS TO SUCH QUESTIONS, 
ESPECIALLY WHEN EACH FEELS HE IS BUILDING HIS OWN RIGHT ANSWER FROM 
RESEARCH H.E IS DOING* A GOOD TECHNIQUE FOR FACILITATING THIS 
PROCESS IS FOR THE TEACHER ‘ r O KEEP ON THE BLACKBOARD A LIST OF 
QUESTIONS WHICH COME UP IN CLASS ANO WHICH ARE NOT IMMEDIATELY 
ANSWERABLE . THE STUDENTS KNOW IN ADVANCE THAT THEY CAN CHOOSE A 
QUESTION TO RESEARCH AND FIND THE ANSWER FOR EITHER INDIVIDUALLY 
OR IN SMALL TEAMS. THE TEACHER MIGHT ALSO PREPARE A GENERAL WORK- 
SHEET TO GUIDE STUDENTS THROUGH THE RESEARCH AND ANSWERING OF A 
QUESTION AND HAVE THE WORKSHEET AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS WHEN THEY 
ARE READY TO CHOOSE A QUESTION TO ANSWER. 
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^ouse Laboratory — 



If possible* it is a good idea to involve students in work 
with real animals soon after the above introduction. Mice, 

BECAUSE THEY ARE INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO CARi FOR, AND READILY 
AVAILABLE, MAKE EXCELLENT LABORATORY ANIMALS. THIRTY MICE ALONG 
WITH THE APPROPRIATE CAGES, LITTER, FOOD, ETC. SHOULD BE AVAILABLE 
FROM A LOCAL PET SHOP FOR UNDER $50. OF COURSE THE MICE CAN BE 
USED BY SEVERAL CLASSES MEETING AT Of FFE RE NT TIMES, AND THE 
FECUNDITY OF MICE SHOULD NOT BE UNDERESTIMATED! 

IN ADOPTION TO THE GOALS ALREADY OUTLINED, THE PURPOSE OF 
THIS SECTION OF THE ANIMAL UNIT IS TO CREATE AN ENVIRONMENT IN 
WHICH STUDENTS, WORKING INDEPENDENTLY OF THE TEACHER AND EACH 
OTHER, PROVIDE THEIR OWN ANSWERS TO QUEST IONS RATHER THAN SEARCH 
FOR THE TEACHER’S OR THE TEXTBOOK'S ANSWERS, THERE IS AN ATTEMPT 
TO GET STUDENTS TO DEFINE THEIR OWN PROBLEMS; HENCE THE MAZE AND 
TIGHTROPE EXPERIMENTS WM'CH ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO DO JUST THAT. 

Given these classroom-e yv i ronment objectives, the teacher's pole 

BECOMES THAT OF FACILITATOR AND HELPER RATHER THAN DIRECTOR. He 
PROVIDES DIRECTION TO GET STUDENTS LAUNCHED ON THE TASK AND, 
OCCASIONALLY PULLS THE WHOLE CLASS TOGETHER TO CHECK ON EACH OTHER'S 
PROGRESS, TO SHAPE INFORMATION AND DISCOVERIES, ETC. BUT FOR THE 
MOST PART THE TEACHER IS HELPING STUDENTS SOLVE THEIR OWN PROBLEMS 
AT THEIR OWN PAGES. SEE THE DISCUSSION OF "LABS'* IN OUR HD PAMPHLET 

on “Process Techniques." 

The following are detailed descriptions of some activities 

ALONG WITH SUGGESTED DIRECTIONS FOR THOSE WHO MIGHT WISH TO 
EXPAND THE LESSON! 

1 ) It is BEST THAT THE FIRST DAY WITH THE MICE BE DEVOTED 
SOLELY TO THE STUDENTS* GETTING USED TO THE ANIMALS AND TO LEARNING 
HOW TO HANDLE THEM. AFTER SOME INITIAL HANOLl NG INSTRUCTIONS (SEE 
8EL0W ) , STUDENTS RESPOND BEST TO BEING ALLOWED TO JUST PLAY WITH 
T'lE MICE FOR THE PERIOD, S'JCH ACTIVITY ALSO GIVES THE TEACHER A 
CHANCE TO HELP THOSE STUDENTS WHO MAY BE AFRAIO OF THE MICE AS WELL 
AS THOSE WHO MAY FIND CRUELTY AMUSING. IDEALLY, FOR THIS AS WELL 
AS THE OTHER MOUSE LAB ACTIVITIES, THE ROOM SHOULD BE DIVIDED IN 
ORDER TO ALLOW SEPARATE WORK A r E AS AND SFVERAL LARGE CONFERENCE OR 
LUNCH TABLES FOR GROUP DISCUSSION, IF THIS IS NOT POSSIBLE, THEN A 
CIRCLE OF DESKS WILL ALLOW THE TEACHER THE GREATEST FREEDOM OF 
VISION AND MOVEMENT AND WILL LEAVE SOME OPEN SPACE FOR GROUP ACTIVITY. 
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The students should be told that they will be working with 

MICE AND WILL HAVE TO TAME THEIR ANIMALS IN ORDER TO WORK WITH THEM, 

Each student will have to calm his mouse and get to know him. The 

TEACHER SHOULD EXPLAIN AND DEMONSTRATE THE PROPER WAY TO HANDLE MICE 

(see below), He should tell them that they will be expecteo to work 

LIKE REAL SCIENTISTS — T HE V WILL BE KEEPING CAREFUL NOTES OF WHAT 
THEIR MICE LOOK LIKE AND HOW THEY ACT, THEY WILL BE RECORDING WHAT 
THEY DO TO OR WITH THE MICE SO THAT THEY CAN CHECK ON THEIR OWN WORK, 

Each student must know enough about his mouse to find him in the cage 

THE NEXT DAY, (ACTUALLY THIS IS NOT VERY IMPORTANT AMD FOR SOME 
SIMILAR MFCE IS DIFFICULT, BUT IT CHALLENGES THE STUDENT TO MORE 
CAREFUL K 1 NDS OF PLAY.) 

Handling Instructions : Mice should be picked up by 

THE MIDDLE OF THE TAIL AND PLACED IN THE PALM OF THE 
OTHER HAND. SINCE IT IS EASY TO DO INTERNAL DAMAGE 
TO THE MOUSE | IT SHOULD NOT BE GRASPED 8Y THE BODY. 

Mice oo not bite unless frighteneo or mishandled, 

If ANYONE IS CITTENj ISOLATE THE fcOUSE AND SEE A 

DOCTOR FOR A TETANUS SHOT, IF A MOUSE BECOMES OVERLY 

EXCITED, TAKE IT IN ONE HAND ANO CLOSE OUT THE LIGHT 

WITH THE OTHER HAND WHILE HOLOING IT CLOSE TO THE 
BOO Y (THE WARMTH AND DARKNESS WILL CALM THE MOUSE). 

When cverlv excited, mice have been known to urinate. 

However, mouse urine like the human variety is 

STERILE AND EASILY WASHES OFF, 

The MICE SHOULD PE DISTRIBUTED TO EACH STUDENT OR EACH PmIR OF 
STUDENTS. Some STUDENTS MAY WISH TO WORK IN PAIRS, AND SOME TEACHERS 

find that having students paired for their first experiences with 

THE MICE ADDS TO THE SUCCESS OF THE CLASS. THIS IS ESPECIALLY TRUE 
FOR THOSE CHILDREN WHO ARE RELUCTANT! WORKING WITH A PARTNER HELPS 
TO OVERCOME ANY INITIAL FEAR. AFTER THE MICE HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 
THE TEACHER CAN CIRCULATE TO BE AVAILABLE FOR QUESTIONS OR TO INTER- 
VENE IF MICE OR STUDENTS ARE DEALT WITH UNFAIRLY. 

2 } Once the students are accustomed to handling the mice 
(perhaps after a day) they should BE ready to make somf careful 

CBSERVkT I ONS , GATHER DATA, AND rECORD INFORMATION ON A WORKSHEET. 

Worksheet {see Appendix) calls for the student to take a closer 

LOOK AT HIS HOUSE ANO TO RECORD WHAT HE FINDS OUT, EACH STUDENT 
IS SUPPLIED WITH A COPY OF THE WORKSHEET AND HIS MOUSE . An 
ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF RULERS AND MAGNIFYING GLASSES SHOULD BE MADE 
AVAILABLE TO THE CLASS ALTHOUGH THEY NEED NOT BE DISTRIBUTED TO 
EACH STUDENT , 

Again, the activity is sufficiently involving that the teacher 

IS FREE TO CIRCULATE IN ORDER TO LOCATE AND HELP THOSE STUDENT:, WHO 
ARE ENCOUNTERING DIFFICULTY. A GOOD TACTIC HERE IS TO ENCOURAGE 
STUDENTS TO HELP ONE ANOTHER WHEN THEY RUN INTO TROUBLE. A REMARK 

LIKE, "Why don't you check with 8ills < THINK he ? s got that one," 




HELP ANOTHER STUDENT, IT ALSO 




J. 
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If time allows, the students can be encouraged to compare 

THEIR FINDINGS AND, IF THERE IS SUFFICIENT INTEREST, TO CALCULATE 

And come up with an "average" mouse by use of a chart on the 

BLACKBOARD WHICH INCORPORATES VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE STUDENT 
WORKSHEET. CONSIDERATION OF QUESTIONS LIKE WHETHER COLOR MAKES 

any difference among mice and the RELATED human racial issue are 

LATENT IN THE MATERIAL BUT SHOULD NOT BE FORCED* SUCH ISSUES 
ARE LIKELY TO ARISE NATURALLY AT SOME POINT IN THE LESSON* 

3) Having practiceo the gathering and recording of simple 

DATA, THE STUDENTS MOVE ON TO RECORDING MORE COMPLEX OBSERVATIONS 

(Worksheet #3 in Appendix) and to making simple interpretations 

BASED UPON THOSE OBSERVATIONS (WORKSHEET #4 IN APPENDIX). THE 
CLASSROOM STYLE FOR THIS ACTIVITY IS BASICALLY THE SAME AS FOR THE 
PRECEDING CLASS WITH THE EXCEPTION THAT THE STUDENTS WORK IN PAIRS. 

Such cooperation at this stage not only allows them to help each 

OTHER PERFORM THE EXPERIMENTS BUT ALSO TO ACT AS A CHECK ON ONE 

another's observations. 

The first worksheet (#3) should be completed by a pair of 

STUDENTS BEFORE THEY APE GhEN THE SECOND WORKSHEET (#4). THE 
COMPLETION OF the WORKSHEETS SHOULD BE FOLLOWED WITH AN ASSIGNMENT 
(EITHER IN CLASS OP FOR HOMEWORK) ASKING THE STUDENT TO EXPLAIN 
WHY HE GAVE A PARTICULAR "REELING RAT I NG" FOR ONE SCALE IN EACH OF 
THE FOUR EXPERIMENTS. NOT ONLY OOES THIS EXERCISE PROVIOE A CHECK 
AGAINST RANDOM COMPLETION OF THE SCALES AND GET THE STUDENTS TO 
THINK ABOUT WHY HE GAVE THE INTERPRETATIONS HE CIO, BUT IT ALSO 
PROVIDES AN EXCELLENT BASIS FOR A CLASS DISCUSSION OF THE PROCESS 
OF OBSERVATION AND INTERPRETATION. THE ILLUSTRATION OF MOUSE 
POSTURES ON THE NEXT PAGE (ILLUSTRATION #1) CAN BE USED AS AN 
ADDITIONAL STIMULUS TO SUCH A DISCUSSION. SHOWN AN OVERHEAD 
PROJECTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS, THE STUDENTS ARE ASKED TO TELL 
HOW THE MOUSE FEELS IN EACH Cr.SE AND TO JUSTIFY THEIH INTERPRETA- 
TIONS BY POINTING TO CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POSES OR BY RELATING 
THE MOUSE POSTURES TO THEIR OWN POSTURES AND FEELINGS IN SIMILAR 

situations. Teachers can make projection transparencies or 

SPIRIT MASTERS MERELY BY TRACING THE ILLUSTRATION IN PENCIL AND 
PASSING IT WITH THE APPROPRIATE BLANK PLASTIC SHEET THROUGH A 
THERMCFAX MACHINE. 

4) There are many 




The tightrope r.ay be strung 
between legs of a desk or 
chaii if uprights are not 
available . 



Students can teach their mice 
to walk a clothesline "tight- 
rope" STRUNG BETWEEN TWO UP- 
RIGHTS (see Illustration #2). 



ADDITIONAL EXPERIMENTS THAT MAY 



BE CARR1EO OUT WITH MICE. 
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Transparency of house postures (illustration#!) 



A 
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The v can be asked to record the various "teaching methods” they 

TRY AND TO NOTE THEIR SUCCESS OR FAILURE. At THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE CXPERIME' TS THE STUDENTS CAN BE CALLED TOGETHER FOR A "TEACHERS 1 
CONFERENCE” 10 DISCUSS THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE VARIOUS TEACHING 
STYLES TRIED. THE DISCUSSION CAN READILY BE BRIDGED INTO AN EXAM- 
INATION OF THE TEACHING AND LEARNING STYLES WHICH ARE MOST EFFECTIVE 
FOR THEM AS STUDENTS. 



Any number of 

MAZE EXPERIMENTS ARE 
POSSIBLE WITH MICE. 

Simple maze boxes 

CAN BE CONSTRUCTED 
WITH THREE FOOT SQUARE 
PLYWOOD BOTTOMS AND 
SIDES MADE OF ONE-BY- 
THREES (see Illustra- 
tion #3) . The movable 

MAZE WALLS ARE MADE OF 
PIECES OF ONE-BY-THREE 
CUT I N VAR I ABLE 

lengths. Some 

STUDENTS MAY WISH TO 
MAKE THESE FOR THE 
CLASS. 



With a dozen or 

SO MICE AND A SMALL 
CARTON THE NOW-FAMOUS 
OVER-CROWDING EXPERIMENT 
CAN BE PERFORMED, THIS 
IS THE EXPERIMENT WHICH 
PURPORTS TO SHOW THE EFFECTS 
THE RESULTANT OVER-CROWDING. 

MICE PACKED INTO A SMALL CONTAINER AND 
FORCED INTO AN 0 V E R-C ROWDE'J URBAN AREA 




OF UNCHECKED POPULATION GROWTH AND 

Analogies between the behavior of 

THE ACTIONS OF PEOPLE 
HAVE BEEN MADE. STUDENTS 



CAN ALSO SET JP THE CONDITIONS FOR AND RECORD AND INTERPRET A 
MOUSE * S REACTION TO FOOD, LIGHT, AND VARIOUS OTHER KINDS OF 
DEPRIVAT ION. 



Students should be encouraged to come up with their own 

EXPERIMENTS AND TO CREATE WORKSHEETS SO THAT THE REST OF THE 
CLASS CAN PARTICIPATE, VARIATIONS OF THE MOUSE LAB ARE VIRTUALLY 
LIMITLESS. IF POSSIBLE, IT IS A GOOD IOEA TO .PEND AT LEAST THE 
LAST FEW DAYS OF THE MOUSE LAB ALLOWING STUDENTS TO FOLLOW SEVERAL 
DIFFERENT INTEREST DIRECTIONS: SOME PREPARING NEW EXPERIMENTS, 

SOME PREPARING MATERIALS FOR OTHERS 1 EXPERIMENTS (e.G,, BUILDING 
A MA~ E BOX), SOME DOING RESEARCH IN THL* LIBRARY, SOME EVEN VISIT- 
ING A RESEARCH LABORATORY THAT USES MICE, ETC. THE LAST DAY IN 
” ‘ ' E LESSOFi SERIES CAN E SPFNT IN STUOENTS REPORTING TO EACH 



ERIC 



HER WHAT THEY HAVE 



IE OR DISCOVERED. 
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A TRIP TO THE ZOO — 



The Philadelphia Zoo (America's first) is located at 
34th Street and Girard Avenue, readily accessible by public 
transportation. It is open from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. daily. 
Groups of fifteen or more are admitted for 15# (children under 
12) and 40# (12 years old and up) per person. No advance notice 

OF THE G ROUP 1 S VISIT IS NECESSARY, BUT ONE PERSON MUST PURCHASE 
THE TICKETS FOR THE WHOLE GROUP. A MORNING OR AFTERNOON TRIP TO 
THE 200 CAN BE USED TO CONTINUE THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SKILLS 
OF OBSERVATION, RECORDING, AND INTERPRETING BEGUN EAhLIER. THE 
ZOO BECOMES PART OF A "CLASSROOM WITHOUT WALLS 11 ( AN IDEA PURSUED 
FURTHER IN THE PAMPHLET “LEARNING IN THE ClTY**) OR A LEARNING 
LABORATORY PROVIDING H 1 GK- I NTEREST RESOURCE MATERIAL UNAVAILABLE 
IN THE CLASSROOM. AGAIN, THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IS PRIMARILY 
THAT OF FACILITATOR AND HELPER, PROVIDING THE INITIAL DIRECTION 
TO GET STUDENTS LAUNCHED ON A TASK AND PULLING THE CLASS 
TOGETHER TO SHARE AND BUILD ON DISCOVERIES. 

Worksheet #5 asks students to make detailed observations 

OF AN ANIMAL AND TO BASE OPINIONS ABOUT THE ANIMAL UPON THOSE 
OBSERVATIONS. SINCE THE WORKSHEET ITEMS ARE SOMEWHAT COMPLICATED, 
THEY SHOULO BE DISCUSSED WITH THE STUDENTS BEFORE THEY BEGIN 
OBSERVING. IT IS ALSO A GOOD IDEA TO DIVIDE THE CLASS INTO 
GROUPS ACCORDING TO THE "HOUSE ff (MoNKEY HOUSE, CARNIVORE HOUSE, 

Reptile House, etc.) the animal each student selects is in, and to 

ASSIGN A LEAOER TO EACH MAJOR GROUP. IDEALLY THREE OR FOUR ADULTS 
SHOULO ACCOMPANY THE CLASS ON THIS TRIP (ENOUGH TO HAVE ONE ADULT 

IN EACH OF TH MORE POPULAR HOUSES \ It IS BEST TO HAVE MAKE- 

SHIFT CLIP-BOARDS TO BE HANDED OUT WITH THE WORKSHEETS. AFTER 
THE WORKSHEETS HAVE BEEN PASSED OUT ANO UNDERSTOOD, THE STUDENTS 

SHOULD BE LEFT PRETTY MUCH ON THEIR OWN TO COMPLETE THE SHEETS. 

They are required to complete ano hand in the worksheets before 

GOING ON TO OTHER AREAS OF THE ZOO. 

2) The data collected at the zoo provide a Wealth of material 

FOR FUTURE CLASSES. THE STUDENTS CAN ROLE-PLAY THE ANIMALS THEY 
OBSERVED, HAVING THE OTHER STUDENTS GUESS THE ANIMAL ANO HOW IT 

feels. Discussions can be organized around the relationships 

BETWEEN THE ANIMAL, HIS NATURAL AND ZOO ENVIRONMENTS. SOME 
STUOE NTS MIGHT BE ENCOURAGED TO RETURN TO THE ZOO TO INTERVIEW 
THE KEEPERS, A VETERINARIAN, ETC. ON THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT 
ENVIRONMENTS on ANIMALS AS WELL AS ON OTHER TOPICS. bOME STUDENTS 
MIGHT WISH TO CONDUCT SUCH INTERVIEWS DURING THE ORIGINAL VISIT. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE EFFECTS OF FREEDOM AND CAPTIVITY ON 
ANIMALS IS A NATURAL FOLLOW-UP TO T H£ ZOO TRIP AND THE SUGGESTED 
HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT, THE MOVIE BORN FREE AND ITS TELEVISION 

sequel, The Lions Are Free , are excellent additional stimuli to 

SUCH A DISCUSSION. THE DISCUSSION SHOULD AT SOME POINT INVOLVE 
NOT ONLY HOW ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY FEEL AND REACT BUT ALSO WHAT 
HUMAN CAPTIVITY MIGHT BE LIKE. BORN FREE IS AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL 

from Columbia Cinemateque, 711 Fifih Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

10022 (telephone: 212-971-6681). The Lions Are Free is available 
FROM OARTNALE PRODUCTIONS, 40 EAST 49t H STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

(for ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING 

Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10020 (telephone: 

21 2-C I 7-8300)). 

In order to stimulate the comparison of animal and human 

ACTIONS AND FEELINGS STUDENTS CAN BE ASSIGNED TO READ A STORY SUCH 

as "The Pacing Mustang," "Old Lobo," "The Springfield Fox,” "Lobo," 
or "The Black Stallion ano the Red Mare" (see bibliography for 
details). Question sheets can be prepareo for each story asking 

THE STUDENTS TO TELL HOW PEOPLE MIGHT ACT IN SIMILAR SITUATIONS OR 
how "human" THE REACTIONS OF THE ANIMALS JN THE STORIES are (see 
Appendix A forstory summaries and possible questions). 
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The Cage — 



TO GET THE GREATEST MILEAGE FROM THE 200 TRIP ,<ND THE 
COMPARISON OF HUMAN AND ANIMAL FEELING AND ACTION* THE FOLLOWING 
ACT I V IT Y IS SUGGESTED ! 

1) Choose a stalwart volunteer* preferably a self-confident 

STUDENT WHO IS VERBAL AND WILL EE ABLE TO TALK ABOUT HIS EXPERIENCE, 
AND PLACE HIM IN A SMALL CAGE FOR THE BETTER PART OF THE DAY. THE 
CAGE CAN EASILY BE 
CONSTRUCTED BY NAIL- 
ING THIN SLATS OR 
LATHING TO THE LEGS 
OF A TABLE SO THAT 
THE TABLETOP ACTS AS 
THE ROOF OF THE CAGE* 

THE LEGS AS THE COR- 
NERS, AND THE SLATS 
AS THE HORIZONTAL 

bars (see Illustra- 
tion #4) . The 
volunteer is not 

ALLOWED TO TAKE 
ANYTHING INTO THE 
CAGE WITH HIM OTHER 
THAN THE CLOTHES HE 

has on. While he 

IS IN THE CAGE* 

OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
CLASS PERIODICALLY 
(SAY EVERY FIFTEEN 
OR TH I RTY MINUTES) 

MAKE CAREFUL* 

DETAILED OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF WHAT HE IS DOING, HOW HE SEEMS TO FEEL, ETC. IF POSSIBLE* 
BOTH A WRITTEN AND A TAPED RECORD OF THESE OBSERVATIONS SHOULD BE 
KEPT. If it IS AVAILABLE, CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION ALLOWS THE 
CAGED SUBJECT TO BE OBSERVED WHILE REMAINING TOTALLY ISOLATED AND 
AT THE SAME TIME SUPPLIES A V 1 DEO— T.V ED RECORD OF HIS ACTIONS. If 
TELEVISION IS NOT AVAILABLE, A ONE-WAY MIRROR OR A PEF.p-HOLE IN A 
DOOR CAN BE USED FOR THE OBSE RV AT I 0 NS , 



The Cage Illustration 








A 
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2) When the volunteer is finally released* he should be 

INTERVIEWED AND, IF POSSIBLE, HAVE HIS COMMENTS TAPE RECORDED 
FOR LATER REFERENCE. THE OTHER STUDENTS IN THE CLASS CAN HAVE 
PREPARED INTERVIEW QUESTIONS DURING THE DAY OR FOR HOMEWORK. 

A QUEST ION SUCH AS, "WHAT ONE THING WOULD YOU HAVE LIKED TO HAVE 
HAD WITH YOU IN THE CAGE?" CAN HELP GET AT THE KINDS OF PRIMARY 
NEEDS A PERSON HAS AND CAN REALIZE THROUGH DEPRIVATION. ONE 
CAGED STUOENT, WHEN GIVEN HIS LUNCH, ATE IT UNTIL HE GOT TO HIS 

orange. Rather than eat the orange, he studied it for awhile and 

THEN BEGAN TO ROLL IT AROUND THE CAGE AS IF IT WERE A BALL. WHAT 
ODES SUCH AN INCIDENT SAY ABOUT THE RELATIVE PRIORITY OF HUNGER 
AND OTHER NEEDS? 

3) A GOOD FOLLCW-UP ACTIVITY TO THE DAY IN THE CAGE IS TO 
CHECK OUT WSTrt THE SUBJECT THE OBSERVERS 1 INTERPRETATIONS OF 

WHAT WAS GOING THROUGH AT THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE EXPERIMENT. 
OF COURSE THE SUBJECT MAY NOT OFTEN BE HONEST ABOUT WHAT HE WAS 
FEELING AND CONFRONTING HIM WITH THE VIDEO-TAPCD EVIDENCE OF HIS 
ACTIONS CAN LEAD TO SOME VERY INTERESTING DISCUSSION OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ” I NNER ?I FEELING AND "OUTER* 1 ACTION. FOR 
INSTANCE, MOST STUDENTS WILL NOTE THAT THEY WERE LONELY AND THAT 
THEY FELT THE NEED TO COMMUNICATE WITH SOMEONE. HOW WERE SUCH 
FEELINGS MANIFEST IN ACTION? WHAT COULD BE OBSERVED TO INDICATE 
THAT THE CAGED STUOENT FELT A PARTICULAR WAY? 

4) Another line of inquiry that might be pursued is that of 

THE CAGE EXPERIENCE AS AN ANALOGUE OF OTHER EXPERIENCES PEOPLE 
HAVE# A LESSON COULD BE CONSTRUCTED AROUND SUCH QUESTIONS AS THE 

following: Does everyone have a ’’cage" of one sort or another? 

What kinds of "cages’ 1 oo we make for ourselves; which "cages 1 * are 

WE FORCED INTO? ARE THERE WAYS OF ESCAPING FROM ANY OF THESE 

"cages"? Are cages, as some defenders of zoos would have us 

BELIEVE, SOMETIMES PROTECTIVE AS WELL AS ENSLAVING? 

The film, "The Silent World," by Jacques Cousteau (Audio 
Film Center, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. and Brandon Films, Hew York City) 

CAN BE USED TO SHOW THAT MAN OFTEN BUILDS "CAGES 1 ' — IN THIS CASE, 
SCUBA DIVING GEAR — TO PROTECT HIMSELF. INDEED, EACH OF US HAS 
DEFENSE MECHANISMS WHICH ARE PROTECTIVE CAGES. PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 
CONSTITUTE A "cACE TT ALSO. To ILLUSTRATE, CHILDREN CAN BE BLIND- 
FOLDED OR HAVE THEIR HANDS TIED BEHIND THEIR BACK, ANO ASKEO TO 

perform simple tasks. 



Short Stories-' 



THC - ARE SEVERAL SHORT STORIES WHICH ARE WE: L SUITED TO THE 
TRANSITION FROM OBSERVING AND DISCUSSING ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS 
TO DISCUSSING HUMAN CHARACTERISTICS AND FEELINGS* BOTH "THE SHE 

Wolf 11 awo "The Graveyard Rats" deal with men being pursued by 
animals; in "The Most Dangerous Game" a man is hunted by another 

MAN (see P BLIOCRAPHY FOR STORlCs). THESE STORIES ARE EXCELLENT 
FOR FOLLOWING-UP THE 200 TRIP WRITING ASSIGNMENT IN WHICH THE 
STUOE NTS IMAGINED AN ANIMAL BEING CAPTURED BY MEN. EACH OF THESE 
STORIES IS S USPENSEFUL , ANO ITS EFFECT CAN 8E HEIGHTE ED IF IT IS 
RC AO IN A DARKENED ROOM WITH THE STUDENTS HUDDLED TOGETHER, A TAPE 
OR RECORD OF EERIE NOISES OR ELECTRONIC MUSIC IN THE BACKGROUND, 
AND THE TEACHER READING BY CANDLE-, LANTERN-, OR FLASHLIGHT. EACH 
STORY CAN LEAD INTO A DISCUSSION ABOUT HOW THE HUNTED CHARACTERS 
FELT ANO INTO A SHORT STORY WRITING ASSIGNMENT. 



One EFFECTIVE WAY TO GET THE STUDENTS WRITING IS TO STOP THE 
READING OF THE STORY AT SOME CRITICAL POINT AND HAVE THEM WRITE 
THEIR OWN ENDINGS BEFORE CONTINUING WITH THE READING. CLASS 
DISCUSSIONS MIGHT CENTER AROUNO SUCH QUESTIONS AS, "WHAT ANIMAL 

would you least like to be hunted 8 y?” What are some of the 
differences between animal-hunters and human-hunters?” "What are 

SOME REAL-LIFE INSTANCES OF MAN HUNTING MAN (POLICE, GANGS, WARS, 
ETC.]?" An EFFECTIVE WAY OF GETTING INTO THESE THEMES IS TO HAVE 
STUDENTS ROLE-PLAY VARIOUS CHARACTERS FROM THE STORIES. A VERY 
EFFECTIVE ROLE-PLAYING TECHNIQUE IS TO ASSIGN STUDENTS TO PREPARE 
SOLILOQUIES WHICH REVEAL THE TRUE CHARACTERS OR BACKGROUNDS OF THE 
PEOPLE IN THE STORIES. ANOTHER TECHNIQUE IS TO ARRANGE A CONTEST 
IN WHICH THE STUDENTS, GIVEN RADFORD'S RESOURCES IN "THE MOST 

Dangerous Gams," try to come up with as m/,ny new traps as possible. 
Such a contest could leao to a comparison of men and animals in 

TERMS OF INGENUITY, PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES (MAN'S OPPOSING THUMB, FOR 
EXAMPLE) ANO DISADVANTAGES, ETC. 
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MOV I es — 



•'Miss Jane Goodall and the Wild Chimpanzees" is available at 
the Regional Film Center of the Free Library of Philadelphia* 

This film, which the kios have dubbed "Mar> Jane and the Monkeys," 
follows Miss Goooall in her five-year stuoy of chimp life in Africa. 
There are two versions available — the original, two-reel film ano 

AN ABRIDGED VERSION. IF TIME PERMITS, THE LENGTHIER VERSION IS 
MORE WORTHWHILE. A WORKSHEET MIGHT BE PREPARED DIRECTING THE 
STUDENTS 1 ATTENTION TO SUCH TOPICS as: 

— HOW CHIMPS ARE LIKE ANO UNLIKE PEOPLE. 

— how Jane Goodall became a member of the chimps' "tribe." 

— HOW SHE MADE DISCOVERIES AND ARRIVED AT CONCLUSIONS ABOUT 
CH IMPS 

— HOW HER RESEARCH COMPARES WITH THAT OF THE CLASS (MOUSE LAB, 

CAGE EXPERIMENT, ETC.). 

The many similarities jetween baboons and men make baboons an 

EXCELLENT LEAD-IN TO THE STUDY OF MAN. THE BEST MATERIAL FOR THIS 
PURPOSE fS PUBLISHED BY A NO AVAIL ABLE FROM T H£ EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT 

Center, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts* This material 

IS A PART OF A UNIT ON MAN ANO INCLUDED TEXTS, FIlMS, SUGGESTED 

uses and act i v it i es . 

The film "The Animals" is available from the Audio Film Center, 
Inc*, 34 MacQuescen Parkway South, Mount Vernon, New York (rental: 
$25.00). This film is the result of a more than ten-year-long 

COLLECTION <jF FOOTAGE FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD. Il EXPOSES A WIDE 
VARIETY OF CREATURES IN THEIR NATURAL HABITATS AT PLAY, IN COMBAT, 

AND AT THEIR WORK OF DAILY SURVIVAL THROUGH CLOSE-UP AND SLOW- 
MOTION PHOTOGRAPHY. It IS PACKED WITH MATERIAL FOR STUDYING 
NUMEROUS DIFFERENT TYPES OF ANIMAL (AND HUMAN) BEHAVIORS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS — AFFECTION, AGGRESSION, TERRITORIALITY, CONFLICT, 
PORTECTION, SOCIALIZATION, SYMBIOSIS, ETC. OnE WAY OF GETTING AT 
SUCH FACTORS IS 9Y HAVING STUDENTS FILL OUT WORKSHEETS SUCH AS #6 

ano #7 in the Appendix either during or immediately aftlr they see 

EACH REEL OF THE FILM. THESE WORK^EETS CAN THEN FORM * HE BASIS OF 
CLASS OR SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSIONS GENERATED BY A VERY DIRECT SERIES 

of questions: "Why do animals kill each other?" "Food, protection, 

AID THE BALANCE OF NATURE, ETC." (ANSWERS BASED OH SCENES OBSERVED 

in the mcvie) "Why do people kill?" Etc.. .."Why do animals fight?" 
"Protect territory, win a mate, etc." "Why oo men fight?" Etc. 

Some of the value-clarifying questions suggested below may aid the 

TEACHER IN INTRODUCING A MOVIE SUCH AS "THE ANIMALS*' AND IN MOVING 
THE CLASS TOWARD VALUE-LADEN DISCUSSIONS SUCH AS THOSE SUGGESTED ABOVE. 
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Having students pantomime various animals they have seen in the 

MOVIE CAN BE AN EFFECTIVE WAY OF VARYING THE PACE OF THE CLASS 
WHILE HAVING THEM n FEEL" THE CONNECTION BETWEEN AN ANIMAL AND A 
HUMAN ACTION. THE TEACHER MIGHT ALSO WANT TO READ AN ARTICLE 
WHICH EXPLAINS SOME ASPECT OF ANIMAL BEHAVIOR AS A BALANCE TO 
THE FILM AND DISCUSSION. An ARTICLE SUCH AS "A TOOTH AND A 

Claw: What Makes Animals Fight?" (see bibliography) is excellent 

FOR TH I S PURPOSE . 
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Value Clarifiers- 



The following is a list or various questions which can 8e used 

at MANY POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UNIT AT THE T E ACHE R 1 S O I SC RET I 0 N . 

There ts no attempt to dictate where each question would be most 
APPROPRIATE. Soke might be used in the introduction of new 
MATERIAL, NEW IDEAS, OR A NEW EXPERIENCE? SOME TO "WRAP UP* A 

lesson series; etc. The three categories of questions — vot,ng, 

RANKING, CONTINUA— ARE TAKEN FROM THE VALUE-CLARIFYING TECHNIQUES 
SUGGESTED BY THE RAT MS-HARM I N-S 1 MON BOOK VALUES AND TEACHING AND 
OUTLINED IN THE "VALUE CLARIFYING 11 SECTION OF THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Lab’s pamphlet on "Process Techniques." 

a) Voting: 

1. Do YOU LIKE TO EAT (SLEEP, RUN, FIGHT, DANCE, HUNT)? 

2. Would you kill someone to save a membe f or your family? 

3. Have you ever killed an animal?. ..If you answered "yes, 11 did 

YOU EAT THE ANIMAL YOU KILLED? 

4. Are you ever afraid of other people hurting you? 

5. Have you ever owned a horse (or wanteo to own one)? 

6. Do YOU HAVE A DOG? 

7. Do YOU FEEL LONELY OFTEN? ...SOMETIMES? ...SELDOM? 

8. DO YOU LIKE TO GO OUT INTO THE WOODS CAMPING? 

9. WOULO YOU LIKE To HAVE A CHIMPANZEE FOR A PET? 

10. Do YOU WATCH TELEVISION MORE THAN FOUR HOURS A DAY? 

11. Have you ever seen animals fighting? 

12. Do YOU THINK ANIMALS HAVE FEELINGS? 

13. Do YOU L IKE MOVIES? 

14. DO YOU THINK THAT ANIMALS COMMUNICATE WITH EACH OTHER? 

15. Do YOU HAVE A BROTHER OR A SISTER? 

16. Have you ever wanted to be an animal (a chimp, a lion, a mouse, etc.)? 

17. Have you ever seen a live chimp? 

18. Do YOU HAVE PARENTS? 

19. Do YOU LIKE BANANAS? 

b) Ranking: 

1. What would you most, next, and least likely do if another boy tried 

TO TAKE YOUR GIRLFRfEND? (l) LET HIM (THERE ARE A LOT MORE GIRLS). 

(2) Fight him. (3) Try to show her ! t m better than he is. 

2. If you saw a friend being beaten up by five boys, would you be most, 

NEXT, LEAST LIKELY TO: (l) JOIN IN AND PROBABLY GET BEATEN TOO. 

(2) STAY SAFELY OUT OF IT. (3) GO FOR HELP. 

3. If you were really hungry, would you be most, next, least likely to: 

(1) TRY HUNTING (2) STEAL FROM SOMEONE WHO HAD PLENTY (3) TRY TO 
GET SOMEONE TO GIVE YOU SOMETHING. 

4. Which would you say has the hardest, n*£xt, easiest life? (1) a 

FALCON (2) A FOX (3) A MAN. 

5. If YOU WERE A H I PPOPOTAMUS, WHICH WOULD YOU M*S i , NEXT, l *!AST 
LIKELY CHOOSE FOR A FRIEND? (1) A 8 I RD (^) A TIGER (3y A MONKEY. 

ERLC 
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6 . 



7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
11 . 



If you were an eagle, which animal would you most, next, least 

LIKELY HAVE FOR AN ENEMY? {1} A SMALLER BIRD (2) A FOX (3) A 
RATTLESNAKE. 

On a trip to the zoo, which would you be most, next, least likely 

TO VISIT FIRST? (l) THE LIONS (2) THE CHIMP (3) THE VAMPIRE HATS. 

Which of the following would you most, next, least want as a pet 

IN YOUR HOUSE? (l) A PARROT (2) AN OCELOT (3) A BABY CHIMP. 

If YOU WERE AN ANIMAL, WHICH WOULD YOU MOST, NEXT, LEAST WANT TO 
BE? (1) AN ELEPHANT (2) AN ORANGUTAN (3) A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

Which would you most, next, least prefer to be raised by? 

(1) MY PARENTS (2) OTHER RELATIVES (3) TOTAL STRANGERS. WHY? 

Which do you do whel you meet a group of strangers? (1) go away 

FROM THEM (2) INTRODUCE MYSELF (3) WAIT FOR THEM TO ASK ME TO 
JOIN THEM. 



c) Continua! Place yourself where you "belong" between 

THESE EXTREMES 



A HUNTER / 


V 


A COBRA / 


/ 


A MOUNTAI N GOAT / 


. / 


A FI SH / 


j 


An alligator / 


_./ 


8lack leopard / 


_ / 


Gorilla / 


_ / 


Zoo-keeper Zeke / 


/ 


Ch 1 MPANZEE / 


/ 


Chimpanzee / 


/ 


Chimpanzee / 


/ 



An orangutan 

A MONGOOSE 

A MOU ntap n l I on 
An eagle 
A DUCK 

Laughing hyena 

Chimpanzee 

Hard-Hunt i nk Hank 

Human 

Fish 
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Name 



Animal Unit 



W&rksheet #1 



For each slide, write down the name of the animal and what you 

THINK IT IS DOING. 



Animal 



Act i v i ty 



1 . 
2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



NOW, LOOK OVER YOUR LIST. ARE ANY OF THE ANIMALS DOING THE 
SAME THING? 



AUL 
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Name 



Animal Unit 



Worksheet #2 



1. What is the name or your mouse? 

2. HOW MANY OF EACH Of THE FOLLOWING DOES YOUR MOUSE HAVE? 

TAILS TOES ON RIGHT REAR FOOT 

NOSES TOES ON LEFT REAR FOOT 

NOSTRILS TOES 0 H RIGHT FRONT FOOT__ 

EYES_ TOES ON LEFT FRONT FOOT 

WHISKERS F I NGERNAILS 

FEET __ 

3. Are you sure your mouse has fingernails? 

4. What color are the following parts of your mouse? 

HA I R_ 

TAIL 
EYE_ 

ear_ 

NOSE r 

5. What is the length of your mouse’s 

HEAD? 

BODY? 

T A I L? 



6. What it the width of your mouse's 

HEAD? 

BODY? 

TAIL? 

V. How LONG IS YOUR MOUSE FROM THE TIP OF HIS NOSE To THE END OF HIS 
TAIL? 

8. Look around the class at your classmates’ mice. How many of them 

ARE EITHER BROTHERS OR SISTERS OF YOUR MOUSE? 

9. HOW CAN YOU TELL? 



EYELASHES^ 
WH ISKERS__ 

FI NGER3. 

SKIN 

L I PS 




HANDLE YCJR HOUSE CAREFULLY AND GENTLY 
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Name 



Animal Unit Worksheet #3 



Pgr each or the following experiments, note very carefully 
exactly what your mouse ooes. In the space below each set jf directions 

DESCRIBE HIS ACTIONS iN AS MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE; DO NOT TELL WHY YOU 
THINK HE REACTED THE WAY HE DID# HANDLE YOUR MOUSE CAREFULLY AND GENTLY. 



1. Place the mouse’s tail in a cup of whater. What does it do? 



2. Hold the mouse in your hand and gently stroke it from *ts head to 
its tail. What does it do? 



3, Hold the mouse in your hand, and have your partner clap his han^s 

LOUDLY NEAR THE MOUSE. WHAT OOES tT DO? 



4, Set the mouse down in the middle of the floor in the hall. Wait 

FOR TWENTY SECONDS. WHAT DOES IT CO? 



5, Set the mouse oown in a corner of the room, right next to the two 

WALLS WHERE THEY COME TOGETHER. WHAT DOES IT DO? 







ill 



An imal Unit 



Worksheet #4 



For each of the following experiments, circle the place on each 

SCALE THAT YOU THINK SHOWS HOW THE MOUSE FEELS JUST THEN. 



1. Place the mouse’s tail in water. 



HAPPY 12321 SAD 
HUNGRY 12321 FULL 
CURIOUS 12321 BORED 



FRIENDLY 12321 MEAN 
LONELY 12321 NOT LONGELY 
STRONG 12321 WEAK 



SCARED 12321 SAFE 



NOISY 12321 QUIET 



2. Hold the mouse in your hand and stroke it from head to tail gently 
(same scales) 



3. Set the mouse down in the hall and observe it for at least twenty 

SECONDS • 

(same scales) 



4. Set the house oown in the corner of the room, 
(same scales) 



5. Make up your own experiment and your own scales. 
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Name 



Animal Unit WorksHcEt #5 * 

Thoose one animal in the zoo and record your observations about the 

FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. WHEN YOU ARE PONE, ASK THE CROUP LEAOER HOW MUCH 
TIME YOU MAY HAVE TO VISIT THE REST OF THE 200# 



1. What animal have you chosen to observe? 

2. What is it about this animal that attracted you to it? 

3. How many animals are in the cage together? Why were they put 
together? Or, why is the animal alone? 

4. Describe the movements the animal makes, 



5. What moods or feelings does the animal's movement suggest to you? 

6. I^OW DID TH^ ANIMAL COME TO THE ZOO? WAS HE CAPTURED? BORN IN THE 
ZOO? 



7. HOW 00 YOU THINK HE LIKES HIS HOME IN THE ZOO? HoW CAN YOU TELL? 



8. What oo . ou think his real or natural home was like? Describe it. 



9. What would he be doing if he were in hin real home? 



10. For homework write a story in which your animal is captureo and sent 
to the zoo. Tell how he is captured; but more important tell how he 
feels as he is hunted ano captureo and as he arrives at the zoo. 



* Adapted from The Zoo Trip Questionnaire of Lesson #8, ’’Everything Is 
Happening at the Zoo m in Norman Newberc and Terry Borton, Educat ion 
for Student Concerns: Affective Education Research Project 

{Philadelphia: The School District of Philadelphia, 1968), pp. 65-66. 
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Name 



Animal Unit "The Animals" (reel 1) Worksheet #6 



1. Give some examples of how animals help each other in the film. 

a) 

e ) 

c) 

d) 



2, Give some examples of how animals protect one another and their 

YOUNG 

A) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

3, Give examples of animals hunting animals in the film. 

a) . 

b) 

c) . 

4, What are some of the animal stores related in the film? 

a) 



b) 



c) 



d) 







) 



i 
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Name_ 

Animal Unit "The Animals'* (reel 2) Worksheet #7 



1. Give examples founo in the film of animals killing animals. 

a) 

e ) 

c) 

o) 

e) 

f) 



2. G'l-VE examples of THE COURTING WAVS OF SOME animals. 

a) 

e) 

c ) - 



3. Give some examples of how the young are cared for 8y different 
animals, 

a)_ - 

8) _ 

c) 



4, Give some examples of animals of different species playing together. 

A) 

e )_ . 

c) 

o) _ - 

E). 

o 
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Appendi x: 



/ 



Storv summaries and suggested questions for stories from 
Ernest Thompson Seton*s Wild Animals J. Have Known : 

,r T he Pacing Mustang"— A wild mustang with a large band of followers is 

CHASED BY A COWBOY. THE BAND IS FINALLY CAUGHT BUT THE MUSTANG CONTINUALLY 
OUTWITS THE MEN. At LAST HE IS CAUGHT IN A BLOODY BATTLE. ON THE WAY 
BACK TO THE RANCH, THE MUSTANG KILLS HIMSELF RATHER THAN BE HELD IN CAP- 
TIVITY. 

1. What kind of horses were in the mustang*s band, and how did 

HE ATTRACT THEM? 

2. What did the mustang oo to stay in control of his band? How 

DID HE PROTECT THE OTHER HORSES? 

3. HOW DID THE MUSTANG LEARN SO MUCH ABOUT MAN 1 S TRAPS AND 
SCHEMES FOR CATCHING HIM? 

4. CO YOU THINK THAT AN ANIMAL WOULO ACTUALLY COMMIT SUICIDE 
IN ORDER TO KEEP HIS FREEDOM? 

"Old Lobo: King of the Wolves" — Lobo is an extremely smart wolf who, 

WITH His PACK, HAS BEEN KILLING THE RANCHERS 1 CATTLE. THE RANCHERS PUT 
A BOUNTY ON LOBO’s HEAD, AND ONE MAN TRIES TO CAPTURE HIM. 

1. Lobo is the leaoer of the wolf pack. What are the 

CHARACTERISTICS WHICH MAKE HIM A GREAT LEADER? 

2. Although Lobo is the leader, one other wolf in the pack 

CAN RULE HIM. WHY OOES LOBO LET HIMSELF BE RULED BY THIS 
ONE OTHER WOLF? 

3. Write an ending to the story in which Lobo and the hunter have 

TO FIGHT EACH OTHER. THE HUNTER NAS HIS KNIFE; LOBO HAS HIS 
CUNNING AND STRECNTH. HOW DO THEY FIGHT? WHO WINS? HOW DOES 
THE VICTOR FEEL WHEN HE HAS WON THE BATTLE? 

"The Springfield Fox"— A farmer ? s chickens are being killed off by a 
fox family to feed the young foxes. The farmer’s son watches the foxes 

AND PROTECTS THEM FROM HIS FATHER. HOWEVER, THE FARMER EVENTUALLY 
KILLS THE FATHER FOX AND THREE OF THE FOUR CUBS. AFTER THAT THE MOTHER 
MUST FEED THE REMAINING CUB, WHICH HAS BEEN CAPTUREO BY THE FARMER. WHEN 
THIS BECOMES TOO DIFFICULT, SHE KILLS THE CUB SO THAT HE WILL NOT HAVE 
TO LIVE IN CAPTIVITY. 




) 
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1 . How 00 YOU THINK THE FOXES LEARNED TO STAY AWAY FROM THE 

farmer’s gun for so long? How did they learn to outsmart 

WDOOCHUCKS, SqUIRRE'd, ETC*? 

2, How CAN THE PARENTS TEACH THE CUBS? Do THEY HAVE A 
LANGUAGE 

3, What do you think the parent foxes did to the cubs when 

THEY DID NOT LEARN OR WHEN THEY DlSOBEYEO? 

4. How is A FOX FAMILY SIMILAR TO A HUMAN FAMILY? HoW IS 
IT DIFFERENT? 

5. DO YOU THINK THE MOTHER WAS RIGHT TO KILL THE CUB? 



The FOLLOWING STORY IS FROM STANLEY KECLEN T S A CO LLECTION OF 

Prose and Poetry about People and A nimals ; 

"The 8lack Stallion ano the Red Mare 11 — the son of a rancher discovers a 

BAND OF WILD HORSES LED BY A HUGE BLACK STALLION, THE RANCHERS HOLD A 
BIG ROUNO-UP OF THE HORSES BUT CANNOT CATCH THE STALLION ANO HIS MATE, 

A RED HARE, UNTIL THE ENO. THE BOY IS GIVEN THE TWO HORSES AND THE PAIR 
IS ALLOWED TO REMAIN TOGETHER. 

1. Why DO THE STALLION AND THE MARE STAY WITH THE BAND 
WHEN THEY COULD HAVE ESCAPED? 

2, Why do you think this band of horses had the stallion 

AS A LEA0ER? WHAT COULD HF 00 FOR THEM? 

3, Why did the stallion and the mare stay together? Why 
did Donald want to keep them together at the end? 

4, Do YOU THINK IT IS RIGHT FOR MEN to CAPTURE ANIMALS 
LIKE this? 
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"What is the Peck order?" Science Digest , March , 1968, 63:81-2. 
"Why the lion leaps: Territorial instinct / 1 Newsweek , 

January 3, 1966, 67-51. 



Bcoks : 

Cloudsley— Thompsd n, J.L., An i mal Behav ior (New York: Macmillan, 1961). 
Orischer, Vitus B., The Mysterious Senses of Animals (New York: E. p , 

Dutton, 1965) 

* Great Tales of Action ano Adventure , eo. George Bennett (New YorksDell 

#3202, n • o : includes "The Most Oangerous Game by 
Richaro Connell. 

* The Graveyard Reaoer, eo, Groff Conklik (New York: Ballantine Books, n.o.): 

includes "The Graveyard Rats" by Harry Kuttner. 

* Keglen i Stanley, A Collection of Pr ose and Poetry about Peopl e and 

Animals ( 

includes "The Black Stallion and the Red Mare" by Gladys Francis 
Lewis . 

Lauber, Patricia, The Loqk-It-Up 8ook of Mammals (New York: Randjm House, 
1967), 

LeComte, Jacques, Animals in Our Worlo (New York: Holt, Rinehar" ano 
Winston, 1962). 

* London, Jack, White Fang (New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1968): 

incluoes "The She Wolf." 

O'Flaherty, Liam, The Stori es of L p a m O t Flaherty (New York: Devin-Adain, 
1956), 

* Sc ton, Ernest Thompson, Wild Animals j. Have Known (New York: W:bster Oiv., 

McGraw-Hill, 1962): i ncludes" "Old Lobo" and "The Pacing Mustang." 
Shythe, R,H . , Animal Psychology (Springfield, III.: Charles C, Thomas, 

1961). 

Tinberger, N., Animal Behavior (New York: Time-Life, )• 



Films: 



* The Animals (Black and white, 55 minutes) ; Auoio Film Center, Inc., 

34 Mac^uesten Parkway South, Mount Vernon, New York. 

Reel 1: Evolutionary sequence; includes animals of different 
regions — Africa, South America, Borneo, Arctica; includes 
the following scenes: tick biros on a h9ppo's back, a monkey 

PICKING A deer's EAR, ELEPHANTS PROTECTING THEIR YOJNG, TERNS 
GANGING TOGETHER TO FIGHT OFF AN EAGLE AND A FOX FR)M THEIR 
EGGS ANO YOUNG, A SPIDER CAPTURING INSECTS, AN ANT JON HUNTING 
ANTS; THE BIRTH, REPRODUCTION, AND DEATH OF A MAY-F .Y IN THE 
SAME OAY, A SCARAB BEETLE WITH ITS BALL OF B I RD-DRO >P I NCS - 

Animals are compared— a slow sloth ano a fast lynx; life in 

ANIMAL COMMU NIT* ES IS DEPICTED — PENGUINS HAVE S 1 NGL * PARTNERS 
THROUGHOUT LIFE. PFAL-LIFE ANIMAL FABLES ARE SHOWN J THE 
WOUNDED STORK, THE FRUSTRATED FALCON, THE SAD MONKEY, THE WISE 
FOX ANO THE STUPIO ChOWS* 



* These hatfrials to. in the succFsipr, ACTitives. — 
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Reel 2: Amazing sequences of animals hunting one another, 

COURTING, CARING FOR THE YOUNG, DIFFERENT SPECIES PLAYING 
WITH ONE ANOTHER. 

» Born Free {Dolor, feature length); Columbia Cinemateque, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

The story of a game warden and his wife who raise three lion 

CUBS TO ADULTHOOD. THE FILM VIVIDLY DEPICTS THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN DOMESTICATED AND WILD ANIMALS AND THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
RETURNING THE DOMESTICATED LIONS TO THEIR NATURAL ENVIRONMENT. 

* The Lions Are F ree (Color, 50 minutes); Dartnale Productions, 

40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 

The actor who played the game warden in Born Free revisits 

THE LIONS WHICH WERE RETURNED TO NATURE IN Th7 COURSE OF 
FILMING THE ORIGINAL STORY. THE CLIMACTIC SCENE OF THIS 
documentary SHOWS THE REUNION OF THE ACTOR AND THE LIONS, 

WHO BRING THEIR ENTIRE n WILD ,J PRIDE TO GREET HIM. He 
STANDS LITERALLY KNEE DEEP IN LIONS WHICH RUB AGAINST HIS 
LEGS AS IF THEY WERE HOUSEHOLD PETS. 

* Miss Jane Goooall and the Chimpanzees (Color, 1 hour 12 mi nutes) ; 

Regional Film Center, 114 North 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A girl spends five years studying chimpanzee life in Africa. 

Dynamics of Male Pom i nance in a Baboon Troop (Color, 30 minutes; 

The You nge r CBaboon) I nf ant — To Two Months (Color, 70 minutes; 

The Older \ nfant — Four Months to a Year (Color, 8 minutes); Educat i onal 

Services, Inc., 47 Galen Street, Wate rtown , Massachusetts 02172. 

The first of these three films notes leadership changes 

WITHIN A BABOON TROOP OVER A PERIOO OF TIME. THE OTHER 

films show the infants' dependency, their playfulness, 

AND HOW MEMBERF OF THE TROOP OTHER THAN THE PARENTS 
TREAT THE YOUNG. 



* These materials referred to in the suggested activities. 
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THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME * 

By Richard Connell 



"Off there to the right — somewhere — is a large island," 
said Whitney. "It's rather a mystery — " 

"What island is it?" Rainsford asked. 

"The old charts call it ’Ship’Trap Island,*" Whitney replied. 

,r A SUGGESTIVE NAME, 1SN*T IT? SAILORS HAVE A CURIOUS OREAD OF THE 
PLACE. I DON T T KNOW WHY — SOME SUPERSTITION." 

"Can’t see it," remarked Rainsford, trying to peer through the 

DANK TROPICAL NIGHT THAT WAS PALPABLE AS IT PRESSED US THICK, WARM 
BLACKNESS IN UPON THE YACHT. I 1 VE SEEN YOU PICK OFF A MOOSE MOVING 
IN THE BROWN FALL FOUR MILES OR SO THROUGH A MOONLESS CARIBBEAN 
N I GHT ." 

"Not four yards," admitted Rainsfdrd. "Ugh! It's like moist 

BLACK VELVET." 

"It WILL BE LIGHT ENOUGH WHERE WE T RE GOING," PROMISED WHITNEY. 

"We should make it in a few oays. I HOPE the jaguar guns have come. 
We’ll have good hunting up the Amazon. Great sport, hunting*" 

"The best sport in the world," agreec Rainsford. 

"For the hu.tter," amended Whitney. "Not for the jaguar." 

"Don’t talk rot, Whitney," said Rainsford. "Vou’re a big-game 

HUNTER, NOT A PHILOSOPHER. WHO CARES HOW A JAGUAR FEELS?" 

"Perhaps the jaguar does," observed Whiteny. 

"Bah! They’ve no understanding," 

"Even so, \ rather think they understand one thing — fear. The 

FEAR of PAIN AND THE FEAR OF DEATH," 

"Nonsense," laughed Rainsford. "This hot weather is making you 
soft, Whitney. Be > realist. The world is made up of two classes — 

THE HUNTERS and THE HUNTED. LUCKILY, YOU AND I ARE HUNTERS. Oo YOU 
THINK WE’VE PASSED THAT ISLAND YET?" 



* THE MOST OANGEROUS GAME, copyright, 1942, by Richard Connell. 
Copyright renewed, 1952, by Richard Connell. Reprinted by 
permission of Brandt & Brandt. 
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"I CAN T T TELL in THE DARK. I HOPE SO . 11 

"Why ? 11 asked Rainsford. 

"The place has a reputation — a sad one." 

"Cannibals?" suggested Rainsford. 

"Hardly* Even cannibals wouldn’t live in such a God-forsaken 
place* But it’s got into sailor lore, somehow* Didn’t you notice 

THAT THE CREW T S NERVES SEEMED A BIT JUMPY TODAY?" 

"They were a bit strange, now you mention it* Even Capta*n Nielson — " 
"Yes, even that tough-minded old Swede, who’d go to the oevil himself 

ANO ASK HIM FOR A LIGHT. THOSE FISHY BLUE EYES HELD A LOOK I NEVER SAW 
THERE BEFORE. ALL I COULD GET OUT OF HIM WAS! ’THIS PLACE HAS AN EVIL 
NAME AMONG SEAFARING MEN, SIR * 1 THEN HE SAID TO ME, VERY GRAVELY: ’Don't 

YOU FEEL ANYTHING? — AS IF THE AIR ABOUT US WAS ACTUALLY POISONOUS . 1 NOW 
YOU MUSTN’T LAUGH WHEN I TELL YOU THIS — I DID FEEL SOMETHING LIKE A 
SUDOEN CHILL. 

"There was no breeze* The sea was as flat as a plate-glass window* 

We were drawing near the island then. What I felt was a — a mental 
chill; a sort of sudden dread. 

"Pure imagination," said Rainsford. "One superstitious sailor can 

TAINT THE WHOLE SHIP’S COMPANY WITH HIS FEAR." 

"Maybe. But sometimes I think sailors have an extra sense that tells 
them when they are in danger. Sometimes I think evil is a tangible 

thing — WITH WAVE LENGTHS, JUST AS SOUND AND LIGHT HAVE. AN EVIL PLACE 
CAN, SO TO SPEAK, BROADCAST VIBRATIONS OF EVIL. ANYHOW, I'M GLAD WE 1 R E 
GETTING OUT OF THE ZONE. WELL, I THINK I 1 L L TURN IN NOW, RAINSFORD." 

"I’m not sleepy," said Rainsofrd. "I’m going to smo^e another pipe 

UP ON THE AFTERDECK." 

"Good night, then, Rainsford. See you at breakfast." 

"Good ni ght , Wh itney," 

There was no sound in the night as Rainsford sat there but the 
muffled throb of the engine that drove the yacht swiftly through the 

DARKNESS, AND THE SWISH AND RIPPLE OF THE WASH OF THE PROPELLER. 

Rainsford, reclining in a steamer chair, indolently puffed on his 

FAVORITE BRIAR. THE SENSUOUS DROWSINESS OF THE NIGHT WAS ON HIM. 

"It’s so dark," he thought, "that I could sleep without closing my eyes; 
THF NIGHT would be my eyelios — " 
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An abrupt sound startled him. Off to the right he heard it, and 

HIS EARS, EXPERT IN SUCH MATTERS, COULD NOT BE MISTAKEN. AGAIN HE HEARD 
THE SOUND, AND AGAIN. SOMEWHERE, OFF IN THE BLACKNESS, SOMEONE HAD 
FIRED A GUN THREE TIMES. 

PAINSFORO SPRANG UP AND MOVED QUICKLY TO THE RAIL, MYSTIFIEO. HE 
STRAINED HIS EYES IN THE DIRECTION FROM WHICH THE REPORTS HAD COME, PUT 
IT WAS LIKE TRYING TO SEE THROUGH A BLANKET. He LEAPED UPON THE HAIL 
AND BALANCED HIMSELF THERE, TO GET GREATER ELEVATION; HIS PIPE, STRIKING 
A ROPE, WAS KNOCKED FROM HIS MOUTH. He LUNGED FOR I T ; A SHOST, HOARSE 
CRY CAME FROM HIS L I PS AS HE REALIZED HE HAD REACHED TOO FAR AND HAD 
LOST HIS BALANCE. THE CRY WAS PINCHED OFF SHORT AS THE BLOODWARM WATERS 

of the Caribbean Sea closed over his head. 

He struggled up to the surface and tried to cry out, but the wash 

FROM THE SPEEDING YACHT SLAPPED HIM IN THE FACE AND THE SALT WATER IN 
HIS OPEN MOUTH MADE HIM GAG AND STRANGLE. DESPERATELY HE STRUCK OUT 
WITH STRONG STROKED AFTER THE RECEDING LIGHTS OF THE YACHT, BUT HE 
STOPPED BEFORE HE NAD SWUM FIFTY FEET. A CERTAIN COOL-HEADEDNESS HAD 
COME TO him; IT WAS NOT THE FIRST TIME HE HAD BEEN IN A TIGHT PLACE. 
There was a chance that his cries could be heard by someone aboard the 
yacht, but that chance was slender, and grew more slender as the yacht 
raced ON. He wrestled himself out of his clothes, and shouted with all 
his power. The lights of the yacht became faint and ever-vanishing 
fireflies; then they were blotted out entirely by the night. 

Rainsforo remembered the shots. They had come from the right, 

AND DOGGEDLY HE SWAM IN THAT DIRECTION, SWIMMING WITH SLOW, DELIBERATE 
STROKES, CONSERVING HIS STRENGTH. FOR A SEEMINGLY ENDLESS TIME HE 
FOUGHT THE SEA. He BEGAN TO COUNT HIS STROKES? HE COULD DO POSSIBLY 
A HUNDRED MORE AND THEN — 

Rainsforo HEARD A SOUND. It CAME OUT OF the DARKNESS, a HIGH, 
SCREAMING SOUND, THE SOUND OF AN ANIMAL IN AN EXTREMITY OF ANGUISH AND 
TERROR. 

He DID NOT RECOGNIZE THE ANIMAL THAT MADE THE SOUND — HE DID NOT 
TRY to; with FRESH vitality he swam toward THE SOUND. He heard it 
again; then it was cut short by another noise, crisp, staccato. 

"Pistol shot," muttered Rainsforo, swimming on. 

Ten minutes of determined effort brought another sound to his 

EARS — THE MOST WELCOME HE HAO EVER HEARD — THE MUTTERING' AND GROWLING OF 
THE SEA BREAKING ON A ROCKY SHORE. He WAS ALMOST ON THE ROCKS BEFORE 
HE SAW them; ON A NIGHT LESS CALM he would HAVE BEEN shattered AGAINST 
them. With his remaining strength he dragged himself from the swirling 

WATERS, JAGGEO CRAGS APPEARED TO JUT INTO THE OPAQUENESS? HE FORCED 
HIMSELF UPWARD, HAND OVER HAND. GASPING, HIS HANDS RAW, HE REACHED A 
FLAT PLACE AT THE TOP. DENSE JUNGLE CAME DOWN TO THE VERY EDGE OF THE 

CLIFFS, What perils that tangle of trees ano underbrush might hold for 

HIM DID NOT CONCERN RAINSFORO JUST THEN, ALL HE KNEW WAS THAT HE WAS 
SAFE FROM HIS ENEMY, THE SEA, AND THAT UTTER WEARINESS WAS ON HIM. He 
FLUNG HIMSELF DOWN AT THE JUNGLE EDGE" AND TUMBLED HEADLONG INTO THE 

JifrcctT.cirrp Af u .e >4_i trc — - — - - — - M , 
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W^EN HE OPENED HIS EYES HE KNEW FROM THE POSITION OF THE SUN THAT 
IT WAS LATE IN THE AFTERNOON. SLEEP HAD GIVEN HIM NEW VIGOR; A SHARP 
HUNGER WAS PICKING AT HIM. He LOOKED ABOUT HIM, ALMOST CHEERFULLY. 

"WHERE THERE ARE PISTOL SHOTS, THERE ARE MEN. WHERE THERE ARE 
MEN, THERE IS FOOD," HE THOUGHT. BUT WHAT KIND OF MEN, HE WONDERED, 

IK SO FORBIDDING A PLACE? An UNBROKEN FRONT OF SNARLED AND JAGGED 
JUNGLE FRINGED THE SHORE. 

He saw no sign of a trail through the closely knit web of weeds 
and trees; it was easier to go along the shore, and Rainsford floundered 

ALONG BY the WATER. NOT FAR FROM WHERE HE HAD LANDED, HE STOPPED. 

Some wounded thing, by the evidence a large animal, had thrashed 

ABOUT IN THE UNDERBRUSH £ THE JUNGLE WEEDS WERE CRUSHED DOWN AND THE 

MOSS WAS lacerated; one patch of weeds was stained crimson. A small, 

GLITTERING OBJECT NOT FAR AWAY CAUGHT RaINSFORD T S EYE AND HE PICKED IT 
UP. 16 WAS AN EMPTY CARTRIDGE. 

"A TWENTY-TWO," HE REMARKED. "Til AT 1 S ODD. IT MUST HAVE BEEN A 
FAIRLY LARGE ANIMAL TOO. THE HUNTER HAD HIS NERVE WITH HIM To TACKLE 
IT WITH SUCH A LIGHT GUN. It’s CLEAR YHAT THE BRUTE PUT UP A GOOD 
FIGHT. I SUPPOSE THE FIRST THREE SHOTS ! HEARD WERE WHEN THE HUNTER 
FLUSHED HIS QUARRY AND WOUNDED IT. THE LAST SHOT WAS WHEN HE TRAILED 
IT HERE AND Fl NISHED IT." 

He EXAMINED the GROUND CLOSELY AND FOUND WHAT HE HAD HOPED To 
FIND — THE PRINT OF HUNTING BOOTS. THEY POINTED ALONG THE CLIFF IN 
THE DIRECTION HE HAD BEEN GOING. EaCERLY HE HURRIED ALONG, NOW SLIPPING 
ON A ROTTEN LOG OR A LOOSE STONE, BUT MAKING HEADWAY. KlGHT WAS BEGIN- 
NING TO SETTLE DOWN ON THE ISLAND. 



Bleak carkness was blacking out the sea and jungle when Rainsford 

SIGHTED THE LIGHTS. He CAME UPON THEM AS HE TURNED A CROOK IN THE 
COAST LINE, AND HIS FIRST THOUGHT WAS THAT HE HAD COME UPON A VILLAGE, 
FOR THERE WERE MANY LIGHTS. BUT AS HE FORGED ALONG HE SAW TO HIS 
GREAT ASTONISHMENT THAT ALL THE LIGHTS WERE IN ONE ENORMOUS BUILDING — 

A LOFTY STRUCTURE WITH POINTED TOWERS PLUNGING UPWARD INTO THE GLOOM. 

His eyes made out the shadowy outlines of a palatial chateau; it was 

SET ON A HIGH BLUFF, AND ON THREE SIDES OF IT CLIFFS DIVED DOWN TO 
WHERE THE SEA LICKED GREEDY LIPS IN THE SHADOWS. 

"Mirage," thought Rainsford. But it was no mirage, he found, 

WHEN HE OPENED THE TALLSPIKED IRON GATE. THE STEPS WERE REAL ENOUGH; 
THE MASSIVE DOOR WITH A LEERING GARGOYLE FOR A KNOCKER WAS REAL ENOUGH; 
YET ABOUT IT ALL HUNG AN AIR OF UNREALITY. 



He lifted the knocker, and it creaked up stiffly, as if it had 

NEVER BEFORE BEEN USED. He LET IV FALL, AND IT STARTLED HIM WITH ITS 
"''''MING LOUDNESS. HE THROUGH HE HEARD STEPS WITHIN; THE DOOR REMAINED 
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sed. Again Rainsford lifted the heavy knocker, and let it fall. 
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The door openeo then, opened as suddenly as if it were on a spring, 

AND PAINSFORD STOOD BLINKING IN THE RIVER OF GLARING GOLO LIGHT THAT 
POURED OUT* The FIRST THING HIS EYES DISCERNED WAS THE LARGEST MAN HE 
HAD EVER SEEN — A GIGANTIC CREATURE, SOLIDLY MADE AND BLACK-BEARDED TO 
THE WAIST. IN HIS HAND THE MAN HELO A LONG-BARRELED REVOLVER, AND HE 
WAS POINTING IT STRAIGHT AT RADFORD'S HEART. 

Out of the snarl of beard two small eyes regarded Rainsford. 

"Oon't BE ALARMED," SAID RAINSFORD, WITH A SMILE WHICH HE HOPEO 
WAS DISARMING. " I 1 M NO ROBBER. I FELL OFF A YACHT. My NAME IS 

Sanger Rainsford of New York City." 

The menacing look in the eyes did not change. The revolver 

POINTED AS RIGIDLY AS IF THE GIANT WERE A STATUE. Hz GAVE NO SIGN 
THAT HE UNDERSTOOD RAINSFORD^ WORDS, OR THAT HE HAD EVEN HEARD THEM. 

He WAS DRESSED IN UNIFORM, A BLACK UNIFORM TRIMMED with GRAY ASTRAKHAN. 

"I'm Sanger Rainsford of New York," Rainsford began again. rr l 
fell off a yacht. I am hungry." 

The man*s only answer was to raise with his thumb the hammer of 

HIS REVOLVER. THEN PAINSFORD SAW THE MAN*S FREE HAND GO TO HIS FOREHEAD 
IN A MILITARY SALUTE, AND HE SAW HIM CLICK HIS HEELS TOGETHER AND STAND 
AT ATTENTION. ANOTHER MAN WAS COMING DOWN THE BROAD MARBLE STPES, AN 
ERECT, SLENDER MAN IN EVENING CLOTHES. He ADVANCED AND HELD OUT HIS HAND. 



In a CULTIVATED VOICE MARKED BY A SLIGHT ACCENT THAT GAVE IT ADDED 
PRECISION AND DELIBERATENESS, HE SAID! "lT IS A VERY GREAT PLEASURE AND 
HONOR TO WELCOME Mr. SANGER RAINSFORD, THE CELEBRATED HUNTER, TO MY HOME.' 1 

Automatically Rainsford shook the man's hand. 

’M f VE READ YOU R BOOK ABOUT HUNTING SNOW LEOPARDS 1 N TIBET, YOU SEE," 
EXPLAINED THE MAN. "I AM GENERAL ZAROFF. n 



RAINSFORD's FIRST IMPRESSION WAS THAT THE MAN WAS SINGULARLY HAND- 
SOME; HIS SECOND WAS THAT THERE WAS AN ORIGINAL, ALMOST BIZARRE QUALITY 
ABOUT THE GENFRAL T S FACE. He WAS A TALL MAN, PAST MIDDLE AGF > FOR HIS 
HAIR WAS A VIVID WHITE? BUT HIS THICK EYEBROWS ANO POINTED MILITARY 
MUSTACHE WERE AS BLACK AS THE NIGHT FROM WHICH PAINSFORD HAD COME. HlS 
EYES, TOO, WERE BLACK AND VERY BRIGHT. Hr HAD HIGH CHEEKBONES, A SHARP- 
CUT NOSE, A SPARE DARK FACE, THE FACE OF A MAN USED TO GIVII'G ORDERS, 

THE FACE OF AN ARISTOCRAT. TURNING TO THE GIANT IN UNIFORM, THE GENERAL 
MADE A SIGN. ThE GIANT PUT AWAY HIS PISTOL, SALUTED, WITHDREW. 

"IVAN IS AN INCREDIBLY STRONG FELLOW," REMARKED THE GENERAL, M BUT HE 
HAS THE MISFORTUNE TO BE DEAF ANO DUMB. A SIMPLE FELLOW, BUT, I 1 M 
AFRAID, LIKE ALL HIS RACE, A BIT OF A SAVAGE." 
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Is he Russian? 
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"He is a Cossack," said the general, and kis smile showed red lips 

AND POINTEO TEETH. r, So AM I." 

"Come," he said, "we shouldn't be chatting here. We can talk 

LATER. NOW YOU WANT CLOTHES, FOOD, REST. YOU SHALL HAVE THEM. THIS 
IS A RESTFUL SPOT." 

Ivan had re-appeared, and the general spoke to him with lips 

THAT MOVED BUT GAVE FORTH NO SOUND* 

"Follow Ivan, if you please, Mr. Rainsford," said the general. 

” I WAS ABOUT TO HAVE MY DINNER WHEN YOU CAME. I ' LL WAIT FOR YOU. 

You'll find that my clothes will fit you, \ thinx." 

It was to a huge, beam-ce il i nged room with a canopied bed big 

ENOUGH FOR SIX MEN THAT RAINSFORD FOLLOWEO THE SILENT GIANT. I VAN 
LAID OUT AN EVENING SUIT, AND RAINSFORD, AS HE PUT IT ON, NOTICED THAT 
IT CAME FROM A LONDON TAILOR WHO ORDINARILY CUT AND SEWED FOR NONE 
BELOW THE RANK OF A DUKE. 

The dining room to which Ivan conoucteo him was in many ways 

REMARKABLE. THERE WAS A MEDIEVAL MAGNIFICENCE ABOUT IT; IT SUGGESTED 
A BARONIAL HALL OF FEUDAL TIMES WITH ITS OAKEN PANELS, ITS HIGH CEILING, 
ITS VAST REFECTORY TABLE WHERE TWO SCORE MEN COULD SIT OOWN TO EAT. 

About the hall were the mounted heads of many animals — lions, tigers, 

ELEPHANTS, MOOSE, BEARS j LARGER OR MORE PERFECT SPECIMENS RAINSFORD HAD 
NEVER SEEN BEFORE. At THE GREAT TABLE THE GENERAL WAS SITTING, ALONE. 

"You'll havl a cocktail, Mr. Rainsford," he suggested. The 

COCKTAIL WAS SURPASSINGLY GOOD? AND, RAINSFORD NOTED, THE TABLE APPOINT- 
MENTS WERE OF THE FINEST — THE LINEN, THE CRYSTAL, THE SILVER, THE CHINA. 

They were eating borsch, the rich, red soup with whipped cream so 
dear to Russian palates. Half apologetically General Zaroff said: 

"We try to preserve the amentities of civilization here. Plf:ase forgive 

ANY LAPSES. WE ARE WELL OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, YOU KNOW. Oo YOU THINK 
THE CHAMPAGNE HAS SUFFERED FROM ITS LONG OCEAN TRIP?" 

“Not in the least," declared Rainsford. He was finding the general 
a most thoughtful and affable host, a true cosmopolit:* But there was 

ONE TRAIT OF THE GENERAL'S THAT MADE RAINSFORD UNCOMFORTABLE. WHENEVER 
HE LOOKED UP HE FOUND THE GENERAL STUDYING HIM, APPRAISING HIM NARROWLY. 

“Perhaps," saio General Zaroff, "you were surprised that I recog- 
nized YOUR NAME. YOU SEE, I READ ALL BOOKS ON HUNTING PUBLISHED IN 
English, French, and Russian. I have but one passion in my life, 

Mr. Rainsford, a ho it is the hunt." 

“You HAVE SOME WONDERFUL HEADS HERE," SAID RAINSFORD AS HE ATE A 
PARTICULARLY well-cooked filet mignon. 14 1 HAT Cape buffalo is the largest 
I EVER SAW." 

o 
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“Oh, that fellow. Yes, he was a monster. “ 

"Dio he charge you?" 

"Hurled me against a tree," said the general. "Fractured my skull. 
But I GOT THE BRUTE . 11 

"I've always thought," said Rainsford, "that the Cape buffalo is 

THE MOST DANGEROUS OF ALL BIG GAME," 

For a moment the general did not reply; he was smiling his 

CURIOUS RED-LIPPED SMILE. THEN HE SAID SLOWLY! "No. YOU ARE WRONG, 

sir. The Cape suffalo is not the most dangerous b»g game." He sipped 
his wine. "Here in my preserve on this island," he said in the same 

SLOW TONE, "I HUNT MORE DANGEROUS GAME." 

Rainsford expressed his surprise. "Is there big game on this 
island?" 

The general nodded, "The biggest." 

"Really?" 

"Oh, it {$n't here naturally, of course. I HAVE to stock the 
island." 

"What have you imported, General?" Rainsford asked. "Tigers?" 

The general smiled. "No," he said, "hunting tigers ceased to 

INTEREST ME SOME YEARS AGO. I EXHAUSTED THEIR POSS I B l L I T I ES , YOU SEE. 

NO THRILL LEFT IN TIGERS, NO REAL DANGER. I LIVE FOR DANGER, 

Mr. Rainsford. 

The general took from his pocket a gold cigarette case and offered 

HIS GUEST A LONG BLACK CIGARETTE WITH A SILVER TIP* IT WAS PERFUMED AND 
GAVE OFF A SMELL LIKE INCENSE. 

"We will HAVE SOME CAPITAL hunting, you ANO I," SAID the general. 

"I shall be most glad to have your society." 

"But what game — 11 began Rainsford. 

"I'll tell you," said the general. "You will be amused, I know. 

t THINK I MAY SAY, IN ALL MODESTY, THAT I HAVE OONE A RARE THING. I 
HAVE INVENTED A NEW SENSATION. MAY I POUR YOU ANOTHER GLASS OF PORT, 

Mr. Rainsford?" 
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"Thank you, General 



T HE GENERAL FILLED DOTH GLASSES, AND SAID! "GOD MAKES SOME MEN 

poets. Soke He makes kings, some seggars. Me. He maoe a hunter. My 

HAND WAS MADE FOR THE TRIGGER, MY FATHER SAID. He WAS A VERY RICH MAN 
WITH A QUARTER OF A MILLION ACRES IN THE CRIMEA, AND HE WAS AN ARDENT 
SPORTSMAN. When l WAS only five years old he gave me a little gun, 
specially made in Miscow for me, to shoot sparrows with. When I shot 

SOME OF HIS TURKEYS WITH IT, \Z DID NOT PUNISH ME \ HE COMPLIMENTED ME 
ON MY MARKSMANSHIP. I KILLED MY FIRST BEAR IN THE CAUCASUS WHEN \ WAS 
TEN. MY WHOLE LIFE HAD BEEN ONE PROLONGED HUNT. I WENT f NT 0 THE ARMY — 

IT WAS EXPECTFO OF NOBLLMEN T S SONS — AND FOR A TIME COMMANDED A DIVISION 

of Cossack cavalry, but my real interest was always the hunt. 1 have 

HUNTED EVERY KIND OF GAME IN EVERY LAND. IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE FOR ME 
TO TELL YOU HOW MANY ANIMALS ! HAVE KILLED." 

The general puffed at his cigarette. 

"After the debacle in Russia I left the country, for it was 

IMPRUDENT FOR AN OFFICER OF THE 0'ZAR TO STAY THERE. MANY NOBLE RUSSIANS 
LOST EVERYTHING. ), LUCKILY, HAD INVESTED HEAVILY IN AMERICAN SECURITIES, 
SO 1 SHALL NEVER HAVE TO OPEN A TEAROOM IN MONTE CARLO OR DRIVE A TAXI 

in Paris. Naturally, 1 continued to hunt — grizzlies in your Rdckies, 

CROCODILES IN THE GANGES, RHINOCEROSES IN EAST AFRICA. IT WAS IN AFRICA 

that the Cape buffalo hit me and laid me up for six months. As soon as 

I RECOVERED, I STARTED FOR THE AMAZON TO HUNT JAGUARS, FOR I HAD HEARD 
THEY WERE UNUSUALLY CUNNING, THEY WEREN’T," THE COSSACK SIGHED. 

"They were no match at all for a hunter with his wits about him, and a 

HIGH-POWERED RIFLE. \ WAS BITTERLY D I SAPPO f NTED. I WAS LYING IN MY 
TENT WITH A SPLITTING HEADACHE ONE NIGHT WHEN A TERRIBLE THOUGHT RUSHED 

into my mind. Hunting was beginning to bore me! And hunting, remember, 

HAD SEEN my LIFE. 1 HAVE HEARD THAT IN AMERICA BUSINESSMEN OFTEN GO TO 
PIECES WHEN THEY GIVE UP THE BUSINESS THAT HAS B EC N THEIR LIFE. 

"Yes, that ? s so," saio Painsford. 

The general smiled. "I hao no wish to go to pieces," he said. 

,T I must do something. Now, mine is an analytical mind, Mr. Painsford. 
Doubtless that is why I enjoy the problems of the chase." 

"No doubt, General Zaroff." 

"So," CONTINUED THE GENERAL, "l ASKED MYSELF WHY THE HUNT NO 
LONGER FASCINATED ME. YOU ARE MUCH YOUNGER THAN 1 AM, Mr, RAlNSFORD, 

AND HAVE NOT HUNTED AS MUCH, BUT YOU PERHAPS CAN GUESS THE ANSWER." 

"WHAT WAS IT?" 



"Simply this: hunting had ceased to be what you call a ^porting 
proposition. 1 It had become too easy. 1 always got my quarry. Always. 
There is no greater bore than perfection." 




* 
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^HE general lit a fresh cigarette. 

"fJO AH I HAL WAD A CHANCE WITH ME ANY MORE. THAT IS NO EOAST; 

IT IS A MATHEMATICAL CERTAINTY. THE ANIMAL HAD NOTHING BUT HIS LEGS 
ANO HIS INSTINCT. USTINCT (S NO MATCH FOR REASON. W HEN I THOUGHT 
OF THISj IT WAS A TRAGIC MOMENT FOR ME, \ CAN TELL YOU* 11 

RAINSFOFO LEANED ACROSS THE TABLE, ABSORBED IN WHAT HIS HOST WAS 
SAYING. 

"IT CAME TO ME AS AN INSPIRATION WHAT 1 Ml' ST 00," THE GENERAL SAID. 
"AMD THAT WAS?" 




THE GENERAL SMILED THE QUIET SMILE OF ONE WHO HAS FACED AN OBSTACLE 
ANO SURMOUNTED IT WITH SUCCESS. 11 1 HAD TO INVENT A NEW ANIMAL TO HUNT," 

HE SAID. 

"A NEW ANIMAL? Y0U r RE JOKING." 

"Not at all, 11 saio the general. 11 1 never joke about hunting. 

I NEEOEO A NEW ANIMAL, \ FOUND ONE . So I BOUGHT THIS ISLANO, BUILT 
THIS HOUSE, ANO HERE I DO MY HUNTING, THE ISLAND IS PERFECT FOR MY 
PURPOSES — THERE ARF. JUNGLES WITH A MAZE OF TRAILS IN THEM, HILLS, 

SWAMPS— W 

"But the animal, General Zaroff?" 

"Oh," said the general, "it supplies me with the most exciting 
hunting in the worlo. No other hunting compares with it for an instant. 
Every day I hunt, and 1 never grow bored now, for I have a quarry with 

WHICH 1 CAN MATCH MY WITS." 

RAINSFORD t $ BEWILDERMENT SHOWED IN HIS FACE. 

"f WANTED THE IDEAL ANIMAL TO HUNT," EXPLAINED THE GENERAL. " So 
\ said: "WMAT are THE ATTRIBUTES OF AN I0EAL QUARRY? 1 ANO THE ANSWER WAS, 
OF course: 'It must have courage, CUNNING AND, A80VE all, it must BE 

ABLE TO REASON. 1 " 

"But no animal can reason," objected Rainsforo. 

"My dear fellow," said the general, "there is one that can." 

"But you can't mean — 11 gasped Rainsford. 

"And why not?" 

"l can't BELIEVE YOU ARE SERIOUS, GENERAL ZAROFF. i'HIS IS A 
GRISLY JOKE." 

"Why should I not be serious? I am speaking of hunting." 
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"Hu nt r ng? Good Go o, General Zaroff, what you speak of is 

MURDER." 

The general laughed with entire good nature. He regarded 

RAINSFORD QUIZZICALLY, tf l REFUSE TO BELIEVE THAT SO MODERN AND 
CIVILIZED A YOU LG MAN AS YOU HARBORS ROMANTIC IDEAS ABOUT THE VALUE OF 
HUMAN LIFE. SUIELY YOUR EXPERIENCES IN THE WAR — Tr 

,r D I 0 NOT MAKE ME CONDONE C OL D-SL OOPED MURDER," FINISHED RAINSFORD 
ST ' FFL Y , 

Laughter shook the general, "How extraordi narily droll you are!" 
HE SAID. "One COES no t expect nowadays to fino a young man of the 

EDUCATEO CLASS, EVEN IN AMERICA, WITH SUCH A NAIVE AND, IF l MAY SAY 
SO, Ml D-V fCTOR I AN POINT OF VIEW. it*S LIKE FINDING A SNUFFBOX IN A 
LIMOUSINE. A.H, WELL, DOUBTLESS YOU HAD PURITAN ANCESTOR, So MANY 

Americans appear to have had, 1 1 ll wager you'll forget your motions 

WHEN YOU GO HUNTING WITH ME, You've A GENUINE NEW THRILL IN STORE FOR 

you, Mr, Rainsforo/ 1 

"Thank you, I'm a hunter, not a mupoerer." 

"Dear me, 11 saio the general, quite unruffled, "again that 

UNPLEASANT WORD. BUT I THINK 1 CAN SHOW YOU THAT YOUR SCRUPLES ARE 
QUITE UNFOUNDED," 

"Yes?" 

"Life is for the strong* to be lived by the strong, and, if needs 

BE, TAKEN BY THE STRONG, THE WEAK OF THE WORLD WERE PUT HERE TO GIVE 
THE STRONG PLEASURE. I AM STRONG. WHY SHOULD 1 NOT USE MY GIFT? I F 
I WISH TO HUNT, WHY SHOULD I NOT? I HUNT THE SCUM OF THE EARTH — 
SAILORS FROM TRAMP S^IPS — LASCARS, BLACKS, CHINESE, WHITES, MONGRELS — 

A THOROUGHBREO HORS Of? HOUND IS WORTH MORE THAN A SCORE OF THEM. 1 ' 

"But they are men," said Rainsroro hotly. 

"Precisely," said the general. "That is why I use them. It 

GIVES ME PLEASURE, THEY CAN REASON, AFTER A FASHION. So THEY ARE 
DANGEROUS." 

"But where co you get them?" 

The general's left eyelid fluttered down in a wink. 

"This island is called Ship Trap," : .* answered, "Sometimes an 
angry cod of the high seas sends them to me. Sometimes, when Providers 

IS NOT SO KINO, I HELP PROVIDENCE A BIT. COME TO THE WINDOW WITH ME, 11 
RA1NSFORO WENT TO THE WINDOW AND LOOKEO OUT TOWARD THE SEA. 

o 
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"Watch* Out there!" exclaimed the general, pointing into the 

NIGHT. PAlNSFORO’s EVES SAW ONLY SLACKNESS, AND THEN, AS THE GENERAL 
PRESSED A BUTTON, FAR CUT TO SEA RAINSFORD SAW THE FLASH OF LIGHTS. 

The general chuckled. “They indicate a channel, 1 ' he said, 

"where there’s none: giant rocks with razor edges crouch like a sea 

MONSTER WITH WIDE-OPEN JAWS. THEY CAN CRUSH A SHIP AS EASILY AS 1 CRUSH 

THIS NUT." He dropped a walnut on the hardwood floor and brought his 

HEEL GRINDING DOWN ON IT. "OK, VEST, 11 HE SAID, CASUALLY, AS IF IN 
ANSWER TO A QUESTION, " I HAVE ELECTRICITY. WE TRY TO BE CIVILIZED HERE." 

"Civilized? And you shoot down men?" 

A TRACE OF ANGER WAS IN THE GENERAL T S BLACK EYES, BUT IT WAS THERE 
FOR BUT A SECOND, AND HE SAID, IN HIS HOST PLEASANT MANNER! "DEAR ME, 

WHAT A RIGHTEOUS YOUNG MAN YOU ARE! I ASSURE YOU 1 DO NOT DO THE THING 
YOU SUGGEST « THAT WOULD BE BARBAROUS. I TREAT THESE VISITORS WITH 
EVERY CONSIDERATION. THEY GET PLENTY OF GOOD FOOD AND EXERCISE, THEY 
GET INTO SPLENDID PHYSICAL CONDITION. YOU SHALL SEE FOR YOURSELF 
TOMORROW." 

"What do you mean?" 

"We’ll visit my training school," smiled the general. "It's in 

THE CELLAR, I HAVE ABOUT A DOZEN PUPILS DOWN THERE NOW. They’re FROM 

the Spanish bark, ’San Lucar,’ that hao the bad luck to go on the rocks 

OUT THERE. A VERY INFERIOR LOT, \ REGRET TO SAY. POOR SPECIMENS AND 
MORE ACCUSTOMED TO THE DECK THAN TO THE JUNGLE," 

He raised his hand, and Ivan, who served as waiter, brought thick 
Turkish coffee. Rainsford, with an effort, held his tongue in check. 

"Ms A GAME, YOU SEE," PURSUED THE GENERAL BLANDLY. ’’ I SUGGEST 
TO ONE OF THEM THAT WE GO HUNTING. \ GIVE HIM A SUPPLY OF FOOD ANO AN 
EXCELLENT HUNTING KNIFE, I GIVE HIM THREE HOURS 1 START. I AM TO 
FOLLOW, ARMED ONLY WITH A PISTOL OF THE SMALLEST CALIBER ANO RANGE, 

IF MY QUARRY ELUDES ME FOR THREE WHOLE DAYS, HE WINS 1 THE GAME. IF I 
FIND HIM," THE GENERAL SMILED, "HE LOSES." 

"Suppose he refuses to be hunted?” 

"OK," SAID THE GENERAL, "I GIVE HIM HIS OPTION, OF COURSE, He 
NEED NOT PLAY THAT GAME IF HE DOESN’T WISH TO. IF HE DOES NOT WISH TO 
HUNT I TURN HIM OVER TO IVAN. IVAN ONCE HAD THE HONOR OF SERVING AS 
OFFICIAL KNOUTER TO THE GREAT WHITE CZAR, AND HE HAS HIS OWN I0EAS OF 
SPORT, INVARIABLY, MR. RAINSFORD, INVARIABLY THEY CHOOSE THE HUI^T,” 

"And if they win?" 

The SMILE ON THE general’s FACE WIDENED. "To DATE I HAVE NOT 
LOST," HE SAID. 
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Turn he added, hastily: "I don’t wish you to think he a 

BRAGGART, Mr. RAINSFORD. MANY OF THEM AFFORD ONLY THE HOST 
ELEMENTARY SORT OF PROBLEM* OCCASIONALLY I STRIKE A TARTAR. ONE 
ALMOST DID WIN. I EVENTUALLY HAD TO USE THE DOGS.’ 1 

"The dogs?" 

"This way, please. I’ll show you." 

The general steered Rainsford to a window. The lights from 

THE WINDOW SENT A FLICKERING ILLUMINATION THAT MADE GROTESQUE 
PATTERNS ON THE COURTYARD BELOW, AND RAINSFORD COULD SEE MOVING ABOUT 
THERE A 002EW OR SO HUGE BLACK SHAPES? AS THEY TURNED TOWARD HIM, 

THEIR EYES GLITTERED GREENLY. 

"A RATHER GOOD LOT, I THINK," OBSERVED THE GENERAL. "THEY ARE 
LET OUT AT SEVEN EVERY NIGHT. IF ANYONE SHOULD TRY TO GET INTO MY 
HOUSE-- OR OUT OF IT — SOMETHING EXTREMELY REGRETTABLE WOULD OCCUR TO 
HIM." He HUMMED a SNATCH OF song FROM THE FoLIES BERCERE* 

"And now," said the general, "I want to show youi my new 

COLLECTION OF HEADS. WILL YOU COME WITH ME TO THE LIBRARY?" 

"I hope," saio Rainsford, "that you will excuse me tonight. 
General Zaroff. I’m really not feeling at all well." 

"Ah, indeed?" the general inquired solicitously. "Well, I 
suppose that’s only natural, after your long swim. You need a good, 

RESTFUL NIGHT'S SLEEP. TOMORROW YOU'LL FEEL LIKE A NEW MAN, I *LL 

wager. Then we’ll hunt, eh? I’ve one rather promising prospect—" 
Rainsford was hurrying from the room. 

"Sorry you can't go with me tonight," called vhe general. "I 

EXPECT RATHER FAIR SPORT— A BIG.. STRONG BLACK. He LOOKS RESOURCEFUL- 
WELL, GOOD NIGHT, Mr.’ RAI NSFORL, I HOPE YOU HAVE * GOOD NICHT’s REST." 

The bed was good, and the pyjamas of the softest silk, and he was 

TIRED IN EVERY FIBER OF HIS BEING, BUT NEVERTHELESS RAINSFORD COULD 
NOT QUIET H f S BRAIN WITH THE OPIATE OF S.EEP. Ke LAY, EYES WIDE OPEN. 

Once he thought he heard stealthy steps in the corridor outside his 
room. He sought to throw open the coor? it would not open. He went 

TO THE WINDOW AND LOOKED OUT. HlS ROOM WAS HIGH UP IN ONE OF THE 

towers. The lights of the chateau were out now, and it was dark and 

SILENT? BUT there WAS A FRAGMENT OF SALLOW MOON, AND BY ITS WAN LIGHT 
HE COULD SEE, DIMLY* THE COURTYARD? THERE, WEAVING IN AND OUT IN THE 
PATTERN OF SHAOOW, WERE BLACK, NOISELESS FORMS? THE HOUNDS HEARO HIM 
AT THE WINDOW AUO LOOKED UP, EXPECTANTLY, WITH THEIR GREEN EYES. 

Rainsford went back to the bed and lay down. By many methods he 

TRIED TO PUT HIMSELF TO SLEEP. HE HAD ACHIEVED A DOZE WHEN, JUST AS 
H rtD NINC BEGAN T) COME, HE HEARD, FAR OFF IN THE JUNGLE, THE FAINT 



> I RT OF A PISTOL. 
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General Zaroff dio not appear until luncheon. He was dressed 

FAULTLESSLY IN THE TWEEDS OF A COUNTRY SQUIRE. He WAS SOLICITOUS 
ABOUT THE STATE OF RAINSFORD'S HEALTH. 

"As FOR ME SIGHED THE GENERAL, 1T I DO NOT FEEL SO WELL. \ AM 

worried, Mr. Rainsford. Last night I detected traces of my olo 

COMPLA I NT , 11 

To Rainsford's questioning glance the general said: "Ennui. 

Boredom." 

Then, taking a second helping of Crepes Suzette, the general 
explained: "The hunting was not good last night. The fellow lost 

HIS HEAD. He MADE A STRAIGHT TRAIL THAT OFFERED NO PROBLEMS AT ALL. 

That’s the trouble with these sailors? they have dull brains to 

BEGIN WITH, ANO THEY DO NOT KNOW HOW TO GET ABOUT IN THE WOODS. 

They do excessively stupid and obvious things, h's most annoying. 
Will you have another glass of Chablis, Mr. Rainsford?" 

"General/' said Rainsford firmly, "l wish to leave this island 
at once." 

The general raised his th*c<ets of eyebrow* he seemed hurt. 

"But my dear fellow," the general protested, "You’ve only just come. 
You've hao no hunting — " 

"I WISH TO GO TODAY," SAID PAINSFORD. He SAW THE r^AD EYES OF 

the general on him, studying him. General Zaroff's face suddenly 

BR I GHTENED, 

He filled Rainstord's glass with venerable Chablis from a dusty 

BOTTLE , 

"Tonight," paid the general, >; ;*e will hunt — you and I." 

Rainsford shook his head, "No, General,” he said. "I will not 
hunt,'* 



The general shrugged his shouloers and nibbled delicately at a 

HOTHOUSE GRAPE, “As YOU WISH, MY FRIEND,” HE SAID. "THE CHOICE 
RESTS ENTIRELY WITH YOU. BUT MAY I NOT VENTURE TO SUGGEST THAT YOU 
WILL FIND MY IOEA OF SPORT MORE DIVERTING THAN IVAn's?" 

He NODDED TOWARD THE CORNER WHERE THE GIANT STOOD, SCOWLING, HIS 
THICK ARMS CPOSSEP ON HIS HOGSHEAD OF CHEST. 

"You don't mean — 11 cried Raiusford. 




"My dear fellow," said the general, "HAVE I NOT told YOU I 

MEAN WHAT I SrY ABOUT HUNTING? THIS IS REALLY AN INSPIRATION, 
DRINK TO A FOEMAN WORTHY OF MY STEEL — AT LAST." 



ALWAYS 

l 
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The general raised his glass, but Rainsford sat staring at him. 

"You'll PINO THIS CAME WORTH PLAYING," THE GENERAL SAIL 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY* "YOUR BRAIN AGAINST MINE. YOUR WOODCRAFT AGAINST 

mine* Your strength and stamina against mine. Outdoor chess. And 

THE STAKE IS NOT WITHOUT VALUE, EH?" 

"And if I win — " began Rainsford huskily. 

*M*LL CHEERFULLY AD, .it MYSELF DEFEATED if I DO NOT FIND YOU BY 

midnight of the third day," saio General Zaroff. "My sloop will 

PLACE YOU ON THE MAINLAND NEAR A TOWN." 

The general read what Rainsford was thinking. 

"Oh, you can trust me," said the Cossack. "\ wn.i, give you my 

WORD AS A GENTLEMAN AND A SPORTSMAN. Op COURSE YOU, IN TURN, MUST 
AGREE TO SAY NOTHING OF YOUR VISIT HERE.” 

"I'll agree to nothing of the kind," said Rainsford. 

"Oh," SAID THE GENERAL, "IN THAT CASE — BUT WHY DISCUSS THAT NOW? 

Three days hence we can discuss it over a bottle of Veuve Cli^uot, 
UNLESS — " 

The general sipped his wine. 

Then a businesslike air animated him. "Ivan," he said to 
Rainsford, "will supply you with hunting clothes, food, a knive. I 

SUGGEST YOU WEAR MOCCASINS; THEY LEAVE A POORER TRAIL. I SHOULD 

SUGGEST TOO THAT YOU AVOID THE BIG SWAMP IN THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF 

THE ISLAND. WE CALL IT DEATH SWAMP. THERE^ qiHCKSANO THERE. ONE 
FOOLISH FELLOW TRIED IT. THE DEPLORABLE PART OF IT WAS f H AT 1-AZARUS 
FOLLOWED HIM. YOU CAN IMAGINE MY FEELINGS, Mr. RAINSFORD. \ LOVED 
lAZARUSJ HE WAS THE FINEST HOUNO IN MY PACK. WELL, I MUST BEG YOU 
TO EXCUSE ME NOW. I ALWAYS TAKE A SIESTA AFTER LUNCH. YOU‘lL HARDLY 
HAVE TIME FOR A NAP, I FEAR* YOU'LL WANT TO START, NO DOUBT. I 
SHALL NOT FOLLOW TILL DUSK. HUNTING AT NIGHT IS SO MUCH MORE EXCITIK’C 
THAN BY DAY, DON'T YOU THINK? AU REVOIK, Mr. RAINSFORD, AU REVOIR." 

General Zaroff, with a deep, courtly bow, strolled from the room. 
From another door came Ivan. Under one arm he carried khaki 

HUNTING CLOTHES, A HAVERSACK OF FOOD, A LEATHER SHEATH CONTAINING A 

lonc-blaoed hunting ;:nife; his right hand rest eo on a cocked 

REVOLVER THRUST IN THE CRIMSON SASH AROUND HIS WAIST... 

Rainsford had fought his way through the bush for two hours. 

"I MUST KEEP MY NERVE. I MUST KEEP MY NERVE," HE SAID THROUGH HIS 
£ “ICHT TEETH. 
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He had not been entirely clear-headed when the chateau gates 

SNAPPED SHUT BEHIND HIM. HlS WHOLE IDEA AT FIRST WAS TO PUT 
DISTANCE BETWEEN HIMSELF AND GENERAL ZAROFF, AND, TO THIS END, HE 
AAO PLUNGED ALONG, SPURRED ON BY THE SHARP ROWELS OF SOMETHING VERY 
LIKE PANIC. NOW HE HAD GOT A GRIP ON HIMSELF, HAD STOPPED, AND WAS 
TAKING 9T0CK OF HIMSELF AND THE SITUATION. 

He saw that straight flight was futile; inevitably it woulo 

BRING HIM FACE TO FACE WITH 7 HE SEA. He WAS IN A PICTURE WITH THE 
FRAME OF WATER, AND HIS OPERATIONS, CLEARLY, MUST TAKE PLACE WITHIN 
THAT FRAME. 

"I'll give him a trail to follow," muttered Rainsford, and 

STRUCK OFF FROM THE RUDE PATH HE HAD BEEN FOLLOWING INTO THE TRACK- 
LESS WILDERNESS. He EXECUTED A SERIES OF INTRICATE LOOPS 5 HE 
DOUBLED ON HIS TRAIL AGAIN AND AGAIN, RECALLING ALL THE LOPE OF 
THE FOX HUNT, AND ALL THE DODGES OF THE FOX. NlGHT FOUND HIM LEG- 
WEARY, WITH HANDS ANO FACE LASHED BY THE BRANCHES, ON A THICKLY 
WOODED RIDGE. He KNEW IT WOULD BE INSANE TO 8LUNDER ON THROUGH THE 
DARK, EVEN IF HE HAD THE STRENGTH. HlS NEED FOR REST WAS IMPERATIVE 
AND HE THOUGHT! ” I HAVE PLAYED THE FOX, NOW 1 MUST BE THE CAT OF 
THE FABLE." A BIG TREE WITH A THICK TRUNK AND OUTSPREAD BRANCHES 
WAS NEAR BY, AND TAKING CARE TO LEAVE NOT THE SLIGHTEST MARK, HE 
CLIMBED UP INTO THE CROTCH AND, STRETCHING OUT ON ONE OF THE BROAD 
LIMBS, AFTER A FASHION, RESTED. REST BROUGHT HIM NEW CONFIDENCE AND 
ALMOST A FEELING OF SECURITY. E VEN SO ZEALOUS A HUNTER AS 

General Zaroff could ^iot trace him there, he told himself; only the 

DEVIL HIMSELF r OUl 0 TOLLOW THAT COMPLICATED TRAIL THROUGH THE JUNGLE 
AFTER DARK. bUT PERHAPS THE GENERAL WAS A DEVIL — 

An APPREHENSIVE NIGHT crawled SLOWLY BY LIKE A WOUNDED SNAKE, 

ANO SLEEP DID NOT VISIT RAINSFORD, ALTHOUGH THE SILENCE OF A DEAD 
WORLD WAS ON THE JUNGLE. TOWARD MORNING WHEN A DINGY GRAY WAS 
VARNISHING THE SKY, THE CRY OF SOME STARTLEO BIRO FOCUSED RAINSFORO's 
ATTENTION IN THAT DIRECTION. SOMETHING WAS COMING THROUGH THE BUSH, 
COMING SLOWLY, CAREFULLY, COMING BY THE SAME WINDING WAY RAINSFORD 
HAD COME. HE FLATTENED HIMSELF DOWN ON THE LIMB, AND THROUGH A 
SCREEN OF LEAVES ALMOST AS THICK AS TAPESTRY, HE WATCHED. THE THING 
THAT WAS APPROACHING WAS A MAN. 

It was General Zaroff. He made his way along with his eyes 

FIXED IN UTMOST CONCENTRATION ON THE GROUND BEFORE HIM. He PAUSEO 
ALMOST BENEATH THE TREE, DROPPED TO HlS KNEES, AND STUDIED THE GROUND 
BEFORE HIM. RA I NSFORD* S IMPULSE WAS TO HURL HIMSELF OOWN LIKE A 
PANTHER, BUT HE SAW THAT THE GENERAL^ RIGHT HAND HELD SOMETHING 
SMALL AND METALLIC— AN AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 

The hunter shook his head several times as if he were puzzled. 
Then he straightened up and took from his case one of his black 
cigarettes; its pungent incense-like smoke floated up to Rainspord*s 
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rtAINSFORD HELD HIS BREATH, THE GENERAL T S EVES HAD LEFT THE 
GROUND AND WERE TRAVELING INCH BY INCH UP THE TREE. RAINSFORD FROZE 
THERE, EVERY MUSCLE TENSED FOR A SPRING, BUT THE SHARP EYES OF THE 
HUNTER STOPPED BEFORE THEY REACHED THE LIMB WHERE RAINSFORD LAY; A 
SMILE SPREAD OVER HIS BROWN FACE • VERY DELIBERATELY HE BLEW A SMOKE 
RING INTO THE AIRj THEN HE TURNED HIS BACK ON THE TREE AND WAI KED 
CARELESSLY AWAY, BACK ALONG TME TRAIL HE HAD COME. THE SWISH OF THE 
UNDERBRUSH AGAINST HIS HUNTING BOOTS GREW FAINTER AND FAINTER. 

THE PENT-UP AIR 6URS1 HOTLY FROM RAINSFORD's LUNGS. HlS FIRST 
THOUGHT MADE HIM FEEL SICK AND NUMB. THE GENERAL COULD FOLLOW A 
TRAIL THROUGH THE WOODS AT NIGHT? HE COULO FOLLOW AN EXTREMELY 
DIFFICULT TRAIL? HE MUST HAVE UNCANNY POWERS; ONLY BY THE MEREST 
CHANCE HAD THE COSSACK FAILED TO SEE HIS QUARRY , 

R A I NSFORD 1 S SECOND THOUGHT WAS EVEN MORE TERRIBLE. It SENT A 
SHUDDER OF COLO HORROR THROUGH HIS WHOLE BEING. WHY HAD THE GENERAL 
SMILED? WHY HAO ME TURNED BACK? 

RAINSFORD DID NOT WANT TO BEL'LVE WHAT HIS REASON TOLD HIM WAS 
TRUE, BUT THE TRUTH WAS AS EVIDENT AS THE SUN THAT HAD BY NOW PUSHED 
THROUGH THE MORNING MISTS. THE GENERAL WAS PLAYING WITH HIM, THE 
GENERAL WAS SAVING HIM FOR ANOTHER DAY f S SPORT! THE COSSACK WAS THE 
CAT! HE WAS THE MOUSE. ThEN IT WAS THAT RAINSFORD KNEW THE FULL 
MEAN I NG OF TERROR • 

11 I WILL NOT LOSE MY NERVE, I WILL NOT.” 

He slid oown from the tree, and struck off AGAIN into THE WOODS. 
His face was set and he forced the machinery of his mind to function. 
Three hundred yards from his h.jing place he stopped where a huge dead 

TREE LEANED PRECARIOUSLY ON A SMALLER LIVING ONE. THROWING OFF HlS 
SACK OF FOOD, RAINSFORD TOOK HIS KNIFE FRJM ITS SHEATH ANO BEGAN TO 
WORK WITH ALL HlS ENERGY. 

The job was finished at last, ano he threw himself down behind a 

FALLEN LOG A HUNDRED FEET AWAY, He DID NOT HAVE TO WAIT LONG, The 
CAT WAS COMING AGAIN TO PLAY WITH THE MOUSE. 

Following the trail with the sureness of a bloodhcuno came 
General Zaroff. Nothing escapeo those searching black eyes, no 
crushed blaoe of grass, no bent twig, no mark, no matter HOW FAINT, 

IN THE MOSS. So INTENT WAS THE COSSACK ON HIS STALKING THAT HE WAS 
UPON THE THING RAINSFORD HAD MADE BEFORE HE SAW IT, HlS FOOT 
TOUCHED THE PROTRUOING BOUGH THAT WAS THE TRIGGER. EVEN AS HE 
TOUCHED IT, THE GENERAL SENSED HIS DANGER AND LEAPED BACK WITH THE 
AGILITY OF AN APE. BUT HE WAS NOT QUITE QUICK ENOUGH; THE DEAD TREE, 
DELICATELY ADJUSTED TO REST ON THE CUT LIVING ONE, CRASHED DOWN AND 
STRUCK THE GENERAL A GLANCING BLOW ON THE SHOULDER AS IT FELL; BUT 
FOR HIS ALERTNESS, HE MUST HAVE BEEN SMASHED BENEATH IT, HE 
O ERED, BUT HE DID NOT FALL? NOR DID HE DROP HIS REVOLVER. He 
THERE RUBBING HIS I NJURED SHOULDER, AND RAINSFOrtD, WITH FEAR 
GRIPPING HIS HEART, HEARD THE GENERAL'S MOCKING LAUGH RING 
THROUGH THE JUNGLE. 
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"RA I NSFORD, 11 CALLED THE GENERAL, 11 I F YOU ARE WITHIN SOUND OF MY 
VOICE, AS I SUPPOSE YOU ARE, LET ME CONGRATULATE YOU. NOT MANY MEN 
KNOW HOW TO MAKE A MALAY MANCATCHER. LUCKILY, FOR ME, 1 TOO HAVE 

hunted in Malacca. You are proving interesting, Mr, Rainsford. I am 

GOING NOW TO HAVE MY WOUND DRESSED ? IT'S ONLY A SLIGHT ONE. BUT I 
SHALL BE BACK. \ SHALL BE BACK. 11 

When the general, nursing his bruised shoulder had gone, 

Rainsford took up his flight again. It was flight now, a desperate, 

HOPELESS FLIGHT, THAT CARRIED HIM ON FOR SOME HOURS. OUSK CAME, 

THEN DARK N£SS , AND STILL HE PRESSED ON, THE GROUND GREW SOFTER 
UNDER HIS MOCCASINS? THE VEGETATION GREW RANKER, DENSER? INSECTS BIT 
HIM SAVAGELY. THEN, AS HE STEPPED FORWARD HIS FOOT SANK INTO THE 
OOZE. He TfclED TO WRENCH IT BACK, BUT THE MUD SUCKED VICIOUSLY AT 
HIS FOOT AS IF IT WERE A GIANT LEECH. WITH A VIOLENT EFFORT, HE TORE 
HIS FOOT LOOSE. HE KNEW WHERE HE WAS WOW. DEATH SWAMP AND ITS 
qUICKSA'JD. 

His hands were tight closed as if his nerve were something 

TANGIBLE THA T SOMEONE IN THE DARKNESS WAS TRYING TO TEAR FROM HIS GRIP. 

The softness of the earth had given him an idea. He stepped back from 

THE qUICKSAND A DOZEN FEET OR SO AND, LiM SOME HUGE PREHISTORIC 
BEAVER, HE BEGAN TO DIG, 

Rainsford had dug himself in in France when a second's delay 

MEANT DEATH, THAT HAD BEEN A PLACID PASTIME COMPARED TO HIS DIGGING 

now. The pit grew deeper; when it was abov£ his shoulders, he 

CLIMBED OUT AND FROM SOME HARD SAPLINGS CUT STAKES AND SHARPENED THEM 
TO A FINE POINT. THESE STAKES HE PLANTED IN THE BOTTOM OF THE PIT 
WITH THE POINTS STICKING UP. WITH FLYING FINGERS HE WOVE A ROUGH 
CARPET OF WEEDS AND BRANCHES AND WITH IT COVERED THE MOUTH OF THE PIT. 

Then, wet with sweat and aching with tiredness, he crouched behind the 

STUMP OF A LIGHTNING-CHARRED TREE, 

He knew his pursuer was coming; he heard the padding sound of 

FEET ON THE SOFT EARTH, AND THE NIGHT BREEZE BROUGHT HIM THE PERFUME 
OF THE GENERAL'S CIGARETTE. IT SEEMED TO RAINSFORD THAT THE GENERAL 
WAS COMING WITH UNUSUAL SWIFTNESS? HE WAS NOT FEELING HIS WAY ALONG, 
FOOT BY FOOT. RAINSFORD, CROUCHING THERE, COJLD NOT SEE THE GENERAL, 
NOR COULD HE SEE THE PIT. He LIVED A YEAR IN A MINUTE. THEN HE FELT 
AN IMPULSE TO CPY ALOUD WITH JOY, FOR HE HEARD THE SHARP CRACKLE OF 
THE BREAKING BRANCHES AS THE COVER OF THE PIT GAVE WAY, HE HEARD THE 
SHARP SCREAM OF PAIN AS THE POINTED STAKES FOUND THEIR MARK, He 
LEAPED UP FROM HIS PLACE OF CONCEALMENT, THEN HE COWERED BACK. THREE 
FEET FROM THE PIT A MAN WAS STANDING, WITH AN ELECTRIC TORCH IN HIS 



"You've done well, Rainsford," the voice of the general called, 
"Your Burmese tiger pit has claimed one of my best dogs. Again you 

SCORE. \ THINK, Mr. RAINSFORD, I'LL SEE WHA T YOU CAN DO AGAINST MY 



whole pack. I'm going home for a rest now. Thank vqu for a most 



HAND. 




AMUS I NG EVEN I NG," 
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At DAYBREAK RAINSFORD, lying near the swamp, was awakened by 
A SOUND THAT MADE HIM KNOW THAT HE HAD NEW THINGS TO LEARN ABOUT 

FEAR. It was a distant sound, faint and wavering, but he knew it. 

It was the baying of a pack of hounds. 

Rainsford knew he could do one of two things. He could stay 

WHERE He WAS AND WAIT. THAT WAS SUICIDE. He COULD FLEE. THAT WAS 
POSTPONING THE INEVITABLE. PoR A MOMENT HE STOOD THERE, THINKING. 

An IDEA THAT HELD A WILD CHANCE CAME TO HIM, AND TIGHTENING HIS 
BELT, HE HEADED AWAY FROM THE SWAMP. THE BAYING OF THE HOUNDS GREW 
NEARER, THEN STILL NEARER, NEARER, EVER NEARER. ON A RIDGE, RAINSFORD 
CLIMBED A TREE. DOWN A WATERCOURSE, NOT A QUARTER OF A MILE AWAY, 

HE COULD SEE THE BUSH MOVING. STRAINING HIS EYES, HE SAW THE LEAN 

figure of General Zaroff; just ahead of him Rainsford made out 

ANOTHER FIGURE WI'OSE WIOE SHOULDERS SURGED THROUGH THE JUNGLE WEEDS? 

IT WAS THE GIANT IVAN, AND HE SEEMED PULLED FORWARD BY SOME UNSEEN 

force? Rainsford knew that Ivan must be holding the pack in leash. 

They would be on him any minute now. His mind worked frantical- 
ly. He thought of a native trick he had learned in Uganda. He slid 

OOWN THE TREE. He CAUGHT HOLD OF A SPRINGY YOUNG SAPLING. THEN HE 
RAN FOR HIS LIFE. THE HOUNDS RAISED THEIR VOICES AS THEY HIT THE 
FRESH SCENT. RAINSFORD KNEW NOW HOW AN ANIMAL AT BAY FEELS. 

HE HAD TO STOP TO GET HIS BREATH, THE BAYING OF THE HOUNDS 
STOPPED ABRUPTLY, AND RAINSFORD'S HEART STOPPED TOO. THEY MUST HAVE 
REACHED THE KNIFE. 

He shinned excitedly up a tree and looked back. His pursuers 

HAD STOPPEO. Bur THE HOPE THAT WAS IN RA!NSFORD t S BRAIN WHEN HE 
CLIMBED OIEO, FOR HE SAW IN THE SHALLOW VALLEY THAT GENERAL ZAROFF 
WAS STILL ON HIS FEET. BUT IVAN WAS NOT. THE KNIFE, DRIVEN BY THE 
RECOIL OF THE SPRINGING TREE, HAD NOT WHOLLY FAILED. 

Rainsford had hardly tumbled to the ground when the pack 

RESUMED THE CHASE. 

*’Nerve, nerve, nerve! 1 ' he panted, as he dashed along, A blue 

gap SHOWED BETWEEN THE TREES DEAD AHEAD. EVER NEARER DREW THE 

hounds. Rainsford forceo himself on toward that gap. He reacheo it. 
It was the shore of the sea. Across a cove he could see the gloomy 

GRAY STONE OF THE CHATEAU, TWENTY FEET BELOW HIM THE SEA RUMBLEO AND 

hissed, Rainsford hesitated. He heard the hounds. Then he leapeo 

FAR OUT INTO THE SEA.... 

When the general and his pack reacheo the place by the sea, the 
Cossack stopped. For some minutes he stood regarding the blue-green 

EXPANSE OF WATER. HE SHRUGGED HIS SHOULDERS. THEN HE SAT DOWN, 

TOOK A DRINK OF BRANDY FROM A SILVER FLASK, LIT A PERFUMED CIGARETTE, 
AND HUMMED A BIT FROM MAOAME BUTTERFLY. 



o 
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General Zaroff had an exceedingly good dinner in his great 

PANELED DINING HALL THAT EVENING* WlTH IT HE HAD A BOTTLE OF 

Pol Roger and a half bottle of Cmambertin. Two slight annoyances 

KEPT HIM FROM PERFECT ENJOYMENT. GNE WAS THE THOUGHT THAT IT 
WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO REPLACE I VAN; THE OTHE*" WAS THAT HfS QUARRY 
HAD ESCAPED HIM? OF COURSE, THE AMERICAN H AON 1 T PLAYED THE GAMir — 

SO THOUGHT THE GENERAL AS HE TASTED HIS AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR, In 
HIS LIBRARY HE READ, TO SOOTHE HIMSELF, FROM THE WORKS OF 

Marcus Aurelius. At ten we went up to his bedroom. He was 

DELICIOUSLY TIRED, HE SAID TO HIMSELF, AS HE LOCKED HIMSELF IN. 

There was a little moonlight, so, before turning on his light, he 

WENT TO THE WINOOW AND LOOKED OOWN AT THE COURTYARD. To THE GREAT 
HOUNDS HE CALLE05 "BETTER LUCK ANOTHER TIME!" THEN HE SW1TCHEO 
ON THE L I GH1 , 

"Rai nsford!" screameo the general. "How in God's name did 

YOU GET HERE?" 

"Swam, 11 said Rainsford* 11 1 found it quicker thai walking 

THROUGH THE JUNGLE." 

The general suckeo in his breath and smiled. ”1 congratulate 

YOU, 1 HE SAID. "You HAVE WON THE GAME." 

RAINSFORD DID NOT SMILE. n i AM STILL A BEAST AT 8AY," HE SAID 

in a low voice. "Get ready, General Zaroff." 

The general maoe one of his deepest bows. n I see," he said. 
"Splendid! One of us is to furnish a repast for the hounds. The 

OTHER WILL SLEEP IN THIS VERY EXCELLENT BED. On GUARD, RAINSFORD!" 

He had never slept in a better beo, Rainsford decided. 
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THE GRAVEYARO RATS* 



ey Hinry Kuttner 



Old Masson, the caretaker of one of Salem's oldest and most 

NEGLECTED CEMETERIES, HAD A FEUD WITH THE RATS. GENERATIONS AGO 
THEY HAD COME UP FROM THE WHARVES AND SETTLED IN THE GRAVEYARD, A 
COLONY OF ABNORMALLY LARGE RATS, AND WHEN MASSON HAD TAKEN CHARGE 
AFTER THE INEXPLICABLE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE FORMER CARETAKER, HE 
DECIDED THAT THEY MUST GO. At FIRST HE SET TRAPS FOR THEM AND PUT 
POISONED FOOD BY THEIR BURROWS, AND LATER HE TRIED TO SHOOT THEM, 
BUT IT DID NO GOOD. THE RATS STAYED, MULTIPLYING AND OVER-RUNNING 
THE GRAVEYARD WITH THEIR RAVENOUS HORDES. 

They were large, even for the mus decumanus, which sometimes 

MEASURES FIFTEEN INCHES IN LENGTH, EXCLUSIVE OF THE NAKED PINK AND 
GRAY TAIL. MASSON HAD CAUGHT GLIMPSES OF SOME AS LARGE AS GOOD- 
SIZED CATS, AND WHEN, ONCE OR TWICE, THE GRAVE-DIGGERS HAD 
UNCOVERED THEIfl BURROWS, THE MALODOROUS TUNNELS WERE LARGE ENOUGH 
TO ENABLE A MAN TO CRAWL ; NT 0 THEM ON HIS HANDS AND KNEES. ThE 
SHIPS THAT HAD COME GENERATIONS AGO FROM DISTANT PORTS TO THE 

rotting Salem wharves had brought strange cargoes. 

Masson wondered sometimes at the extraordinary size of these 

BURROWS. He RECALLEO CERTAIN VAGUELY DISTURBING LEGENDS HE HAD 
HEARD SINCE COMING TO ANCIENT, WITCH-HAUNTED SALEM — TALES OF A 
MORIBUND, INHUMAN LIFE THAT WAS SAID TO EXIST IN FORGOTTEN BURROWS 

in the earth. Dark gabled houses leaned perilously toward each 

OTHER OVER NARROW COBBLED STREETS, AND BLASPHEMOUS SECRETS AND 

MYSTERIES were said to be hidden in subterranean cellars and 

CAVERNS, WHERE FORGOTTEN PAGAN RITES WERE STILL CELEBRATED IN 

defiance of law and sanity. Wagging their gray heads wisely, the 

ELDERS DECLARED THAT THERE WERE WORSE THINGS THAN RATS AND MAGGOTS 
CRAWLING IN THE UNHALLOWEO EARTH OF THE ANCIENT SALEM CEMETERIES. 

And then, too, there was this curious dread of the rats. 
Masson disliked and respected the ferocious little rodents, for he 

KNEW THE DANGER THAT LURKED IN THEIR FLASHING, NEEDLE-SHARP FANGS; 
BUT HE COULD NOT UNDERSTAND THE INEXPLICABLE HORROR WHICH THE 
OLDSTERS HELD FOR DESERTED, RAT-INFESTED HOUSES. He HAD HEARD 
VAGUE RUMORS OF GHOULISH BEINGS THAT DWELT FAR UNDERGROUND, AND 
THAT HAD f HE POWER OF COMMANDING THE RATS, MARSHALING THEM LIKE 
HORRIBLE ARMIES. THE RATS, THE OLD MEN WHISPERED, WERE MESSENGERS 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE GRIM AND ANCIENT CAVERNS FAR BELOW 

Salem. Bodies had been stolen from graves for nocturnal sub- 
terranean FEASTS, THEY SAID. THE MYTH OF THE PlEO PlPER IS A 
FABLE THAT HIDES A BLASPHEMOUS HORROR, AND THE BLACK PITS OF 
AvERNUS HAVE BROUGHT FORTH HELL-SPAWNED MONSTROSITIES THAT N£V€R 

O :nture into the light of day. 




L HE GPAVEYAPO PATS, copyright 1936 by Weird Tales, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of Harold Matson Company, Inc. 
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Masson paid little attention to these tales. He did not 

FRATERNIZE WITH HIS NEIGHBORS, ANO, IN FACT, DID ALL HE COULD TO 
HIDE THE EXISTENCE OF THE RATS FROM INTRUDERS. INVESTIGATION, HE 
REALIZED, WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY MEAN THE OPENING OF MANY GRAVES, AnD 
WHILE SOME OF THE GNAWLED, EMPTY COFFINS COULD BE ATTRIBUTED TO 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE RATS, MASSON MIGHT FIND IV DIFFICULT TO E X- 
PLAIN THE MUTILATED CODIES THAT LAY IN SOME OF THE COFFINS. 

The purest gold is used in filling teeth, and this gold is 

NOT REMOVED WHEN A MAN IS BURIED. CLOTHING, 0“ COURSE, IS ANOTHER 

matter; for usually the undertaker provioes a plain broadcloth suit 

THAT IS CHEAP AND EASILY RECOGNIZABLE. BUT GOLD IS ANOTHER MATTER; 
AND SOMETIMES, TOO, THERE WERE MEDICAL STUDENTS AND LESS REPUTABLE 
DOCTORS WHO WERE IN NEED OF CADAVERS, AND NOT OVER-SCRUPULOUS AS 
TO WHERE THESE WERE OBTAINED. 

So far Masson had successfully managed to discourage investi- 
gation. He had fiercely denied the existence of the rats, even 

THOUGH THEY SOMETIMES ROBBED HIM OF HIS PREY. MASSON DID NOT CARE 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE BODIES AFTER HE HAD PERFORMED HIS GRUESOME 
THEFTS, BUT THE RATS INEVITABLY DRAGGED AWAY THE WHOLE CADAVER 
THROUGH THE HOLE THEY GNAWED IN THE COFFIN. 

The size of these burrows occasionally worried Masson. Then, 

TOO, THERE WAS THE CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE OF THE COFFINS ALWAYS BEING 
GNAWED OPEN AT THE. END, NEVER AT THE SIDE OR TOP. It WAS ALMOST AS 
THOUGH THE RATS WERE WORKING UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SOME IMPOSSIBLY 
I NT ELL I GENT LEADER. 

NOW HE STOOD IN AN OPEN GRAVE AND THREW A LAST SPRINKLING OF 
WET EARTH ON THE HEAP BESIDE THE PIT. It WAS RAINING, A SLOW, COLD 
DRIZZLE THAT FOR WEEKS HAD BEEN DESCENDING FROM SOGGY BLACK CLOUDS. 

The graveyeard was a slough of yellow, sucking mud, from which the 

RAIN-WASHED TOMBSTONES STOOD UP IN IRREGULAR BATTALIONS. THE RATS 
HAD RETREATED TO THEIR FURROWS, AnD MASSON HAD NOT SEEN ONE FOR DAYS. 

But his gaunt, unshaved pace was set in frowning lines; the coffin 

ON WHICH HE WAS STANDING WAS A WOODEN ONE. 

The body had been buried several days earlier, but Masson had 

NOT DARED TO DISINTER IT BEFORE. A RELATIVE OF THE DEAD MAN HAD 
BEEN COMING TO THE GRAVE AT INTERVALS, EVEN IN THE DRENCHING RAIN, 

But he would hardly come at this late hour, no matter how much 

GRIEF HE MIGHT BE SUFFERING, MASSON THOUGHT, GRINNING WRYLY. He 
STRAIGHTENED AND LAID THE SHOVEL ASIDE. 

From the hill on which the ancient graveyard lay he could see 

THE LIGHTS OF SALEM FLICKERING DIMLY THROUGH THE DOWNPOUR. He 
DREW A FLASHLIGHT FROM HIS POCKET. He WOULD NEED LIGHT NOW. 

Taking up the spade, he bekit and examined the fastenings of the 

COFFIN. 

ERIC 
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Abruptly he stiffened. Beneath his feet he sensed an unquiet 

STIRRING SCRATCHING, AS THOUGH SOMETHING WAS MOVING WITHIN THE 
COFFIN. For A MOMENT A PANG of SUPERSTITIOUS FEAR SHOT THROUGH 

Masson, and then rage replaced it as he realized the significance 
of the sound. The rats had forestalled him again! 

In a paroxysm of anger Masson wrencheo at the fastenings of 

THE COFFIN. He GOT THE SHARP EOGE OF THE SHOVEL UNDER THE LID AND 
PRIED TT UP UNTIL HE COULD FINISH THE JOB WITH HIS HANDS. THEN HE 
SENT THE FLASHLIGHT'S COLD BEAM DARTING DOWN INTO THE COFFIN. 

RAIN SPATTERED AGAINST THE WHITE SATIN LINING? THE COFFIN WAS 

empty. Masson saw a flicker of movement at the head of the case, 

AND DARTKD THE LIGHT IN THAT DIRECTION. 

The end of the sarcophagus had been gnawed through, and a 

GAPING HOLE LED iNTO DARKNESS. A BLACK SHOE, LIMP AND DRAGGING, WAS 
DISAPPEARING AS MASSON WATCHEO, AND ABRUPTLY HE REALIZED THAT THE 
RATS HAD FORESTALLED HIM BY ONLY A FEW MINUTES. He FELL ON HIS 
HANDS ANO KNEES AND MADE A HASTY CLUTCH AT THE SHOE, AND THE FLASH- 
LIGHT INCONTINENTLY FELL INTO THE COFFIN ANO WENT OUT. THE SHOE 
WAS TUGGED FROM HIS GRASP, HE HEARD A SHARP, EXCITED SQUEALING, ANO 
THEN HE HAD THE FLASHLIGHT AGAIN AND WAS DARTING ITS LIGHT INTO THE 
BURROW. 

It was a large one. It had to be, or THE corpse could not have 

BEEN DRAGGED ALONG IT. MASSON WONDERED AT THE SIZE OF THE RATS THAT 
COULD CARR'" AWAY A MAN * S BODY, BUT THE THOUGHT OF THE LOADED REVOLVER 
IN HIS FOC<ET FORTIFIED HIM. PROBABLY IF THE CORPSE HAD BEEN AN 
ORDINARY ONE MASSON WOULD HAVE LEFT THE RATS WITH THEIR SPOILS RATHER 
THAN VENTURE INTO THE NARROW BURROW, BUT HE REMEMBERED AN ESPECIALLY 
FINE SET OF CUFF-LINGS HE HAD OBSERVED, AS WELL AS A STICKPIN THAT 

was undoubtedly a genuine pearl. With scarcely a pause he clipped 

THE FLASHLIGHT TO HIS BELT AND CREPT INTO THE BURROW. 

IT WAS A TIGHT FIT, BUT HE MANAGED TO SQUEEZE HIMSELF ALONG. 

Ahead of him in the flashlight's glow he could see the shoes dragging 

ALONG THE WET EARTH Or THE BOTTOM OF THE TUNNEL. He CREPT ALONG THE 
BURROW AS RAPIDLY AS HE COULO , OCCASIONALLY BARELY ABLE TO SQUEEZE 
KIS LEAN BODY THROUGH THE NARROW WALLS. 

The air was overpowering with ITS musty stency of rotting flesh. 

If HE COULD NOT REACH THE CORPSE IN A MINUTE, MASSON DECIDED, HE 
WOULD TURN BACK. BELATED FEARS WERE BEGINNING TO CRAWL, MAGGOT-LIKE, 
WITHIN HIS MIND, BUT GREED URGED HIM ON. He CRAWLED FORWARD, SEVERAL 
TIMES PASSING THE MOUTHS OF ADJOINING TUNNELS. THE WALLS OF THE 
BURROW WERE DAMP AND SLIMY, AND TWICE LUMPS OF DIRT DROPPED BEHIND 
HIM. V HE SECOND TIME HE PAUSED AND SCREWED HIS HEAD AROUND TO LOOK 
BACK. He COULD SEE NOTHING, DF COURSE, UNTIL HE HAD UNHOOKED THE 
FLASHLIGHT FROM HIS BELT AND REVERSED IT. 
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Several clods lay on the grouno behind him, and the oanger of 

HIS POSITION SUDDENLY BECAME REAL AND TERRIFYING. WITH THOUGHTS 
OF A CAVE-IN MAKING HIS PULSE RACE, HE DECIDED TO ABANDON THE PURSUIT, 
EVEN THOUGH HE HAD NOW ALMOST OVERTAKEN THE CORPSE AND THE INVISIBLE 
THINGS THAT PULLED IT. 0UT HE HAD OVERLOOKED ONE THING: THE BURTCW 

WAS TOO NARROW TO ALLOW HIM TO TURN. 

Panic touched him briefly, but he remembered a s:de tunnel he 

HAD JUST PASSED, AND BACKED AWKWARDLY ALONG THE TUNNEL UNTIL HE CAME 
TD IT. He THRUST HIS LEGS INTO IT, BACKING UNTIL HE FOUND HIMSELF 
ABLE TO TURN. THEN HE HURRIEDLY BEGAN TO RETRACE HIS WAY, ALTHOUGH 
HIS KNEES WERE BRUISED AND PAINFUL. 

Agonizing pain shot through his leg. He felt sharp teeth sink 

INTO HIS FLESH, AND KICKED OUT FRANTICALLY. THERE WAS A SHRILL 
SQUEALING AND THE SCURRY OF MANY FEET. FLASHING THE LIGHT BEHIND 

him, Masson caught his breath in a sob of fear as K£ saw a dozen 

GREAT RATS WATCHING HIM INTENTLY, THEIR SLITTED EYES GLITTERING IN 
ON THE LIGHT. THEY WERE GREAT MISSHAPEN THINGS, AS LARGE AS CATS, 

AND BEHIND THEM HE CAUGHT A GLIMPSE OF A DARK SHAPE THAT STIRRED 
AND MOVED SWIFTLY ASIDE INTO THE SHADOW; AND HE SHUDDERED AT THE 
UNBELIEVABLE SIZE OF THE THING. 

THE LIGHT HAD HELD THEM FOR A MOMENT, SOT THEY WERE EDGING 
CLOSER, THEIR TEETH DULL ORANGE IN THE PALE LIGHT. MASSON TUGGED AT 
HIS PISTOL, MANAGED TO EXTRICATE IT FROM HIS POCKET, AND AIMED 
CAREFULLY, It WAS AN AWKWARD POSITION, AND HE TRIED TO PRESS HIS 
FEET INTO THE SOGGY SIDES OF THE BURROW SO THAT HE SHOULD NOT 
INADVERTENTLY SEND A BULLET INTO ONE 0* THEM. 

The rolling thunder of the shot deafened him, for a time, and 

THE CLOUDS OF SMOKE SET HIM COUGHING. WHEN HE COULD HEAR AGAIN AND 
THE SMOKE HAD CLEARED, HE SAW THAT THE RATS WERE GONE. He PUT THE 
PISTOL BACK AND BEGAN TO CREEP SWIFTLY ALONG THE TUNNEL, AND THEN 
WITH A SCURRY AND A RUSH THEY WERE UPON HIM AGAIN. 

THEY SWARMED OVER HIS LEGS, BITING AND SQUEALING INSANELY, 

and Masson shrieked horribly as he snatched for his gun. He fired 

WITHOUT AIMING, ANO ONLY LUCK SAVED HIM FROM BLOWING A FOOT OFF. 

This time the rats did not retreat so far, but Masson was crawling 

AS SWIFTLY AS HE COULD ALONG THE BURROW, READY TO FIRE AGAIN AT THE 
FIRST SOUND OF ANOTHER ATTACK. 

There was a patter of feet and he sent the light stabbing back 

OF HIM. A GREAT GRAY RAT PAUSED AND WATCHED HIM. I TS LONG RAGGED 
WHISKERS TWITCHED, AND ITS SCABROUS, NAKED TAIL WAS MOVING SLOWLY 
FROM SIDE TO SIDE. MASSON SHOUTED ANO T HP R A1 RETREATED. 
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He crawled on, pausing briefly, the slack gap of a side tunnel 

AT HIS ELBOW, AS HE MADE OUT A SHAPELESS HUDDLE ON THE DAMP CLAY A 
FEW YARDS AHEAD • FOR A SECOND HE THOUGHT IT WAS A MASS OF EARTH 
THAT HAD BEEN DISLODGED FROM THE FOOF, AND THEN HE RECOGNIZED IT AS 
A HUMAN BODY. 

It was crawling toward him, and in the pale glow of the flash- 
light THE MAN SAW A FRIGHTFUL GARGOYLE FACE THRUST INTO HIS vtfN. It 
WAS THE PASSIONLESS, DEATHS HEAD SKULL OF A LONG-DEAD CORPSE, 

INSTINCT WITH HELLISH L 1 FE J AND THE GLAZED EYES SWOLLEN AND BULBOUS 
BETRAYED THE THING’S BLINDNESS. It MADE A FAINT GROANING SOUND AS 
IT CRAWLED TOWARD MASSON, STRETCHING ITS RAGGED AND GRANULATED LIPS 
IN A GRIN OF DREADFUL HUNGER. AND MASSON WAS FROZEN WITH ABYSMAL 
FEAR AND LOATHING. 

Just before the Horror touched him, Masson flung himself 

FRANTICALLY INTO THE BURROW AT HIS SIDE. He HEARD A SCRAMBLING 
NOISE AT HIS HEELS, AND THE THING GROANEO DULLY AS IT CAME AFTER 

him. Masson glancing over his shoulder, screamed and propelled 

HIMSELF DESPERATELY THROUGH THE NARROW BURROW. He CRAWLED ALONG 
AWKWARDLY, SHARP STONES CUTTING HIS HANDS AND KNEES. D I RT SHOWERED 
INTO HIS EYES, f,UT HE DAREO NOT PAUSE £VEN FOR A MOMENT. He 
SCRAMBLED ON, GASPING, CURSING, AND PRAYING HYSTERICALLY. 

Squealing triumphantly, the rats came at him, horrible hunger 

IN THEIR EYES. MASSON ALMOST SUCCUMBED TO THEIR VICIOUS TEETH 
BEFORE HE SUCCEEDED IN BEATING THEM OFF. THE PASSAGE WAS NARROWING, 

AND IN A FRENZY OF TERROR HE KICKED AND SCREAMED AND FIRED UNTIL THE 
HAMMER M-1CKEO ON AN EMPTY SHELL. Bl'T HE HAD DRIVEN THEM OFF. 

He FOUND HIMSELF CRAWLING UNOER A GREAT STONE, EMBEDDED IN THE 
ROOF, THAT DUG CRUELLY INTO HIS BACK. \J MOtfED A LITTLE AS HIS WEIGHT 
STRUCK IT, AND AN IDEA FLASHED INTO MASSONS FRIGHT-CRAZED MIND. IF 
HE COULD BRING DOWN THE STONE SO TMAT IT BLOCKED THE TUNNELt 

The earth was wet and soggy from the rains, and he hunched him- 
self HALF UPRIGHT AND DUG AWAY AT THE DIRT AROUND THE STONE. THE 
RAYS WERE COMING CLOSER. He SAW THEIR EYES GLOWING IN THE REFLECTION 
OF THE FLASHLIGHT’S BEAM. STILL HE CLAWED FRANTICALLY AT THE EARTH. 

The stone was giving. He tuggeo at it and it rocked in its foundation. 

A RAT WAS APPROACHING — THE MONSTER HE HAD ALREADY GLIMPSED. GRAY 
AND LEPROUS AND HIDEOUS IT CREPT FORWARD WITH ITS ORANGE TEETH BARED, 
AND IN ITS WAKE CAME THE BLIND OEAD THING, GROANING AS IT CRAWLED. 

Masson gave a last frantic tug at the stoke. Hf felt it slide down- 
ward, AND THEN HE WENT SCRAMBLING ALONG THE TUNNEL. 

Behind him the stone crashed down, and he heard a sudden 

FRIGHTFUL SHRIEK OF AGONY. CLOCS SHOWERED UPON HIS LEGS. A HEAVY 
WEIGHT FELL ON MIS FEET AND HE DRAGGED THEM FREE WITH DIFFICULTY. 

O niRE TUNNEL WAS COLLAPSING! 

ERIC 
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Gasping with fear, Masson threw hmself forward as the soggy 

EARTH COl.LAPScD AT HIS HEELS. THE TUNNEL NARSOWED UNTIL HE COULD 
BARELY USE HIS HANDS AND LEGS 70 PROPEL 'ilMSELFJ HE WRIGGLED FORWARD 
LIKE AN EEL AND SUDDENLY FELT SATIN TEARING BENEATH HIS CLAWING FINGERS, 
AND THEN HIS HEAD CRASHED AGAINST SOMETHING THAT BARRED HIS PATH. 

He moved his legs, discovering that they were not pinned under the 

COLLAPSED EARTH. He WAS LYING FLAT ON H>S STOMACH, AND WHEN HE TRIED 
TO RAISE HIMSELF HE FOUND THAT THE ROOF W.*S ONLY A FEW INCHES FROM 

his back. Panic shot through him. 

When the blind horror had blocked his path, he had flung himself 

INTO A SIDE TUNNEL, A TUNNEL THAT HAD NO OUTLET. He WAS IN A COFFIN, 

AN EMPTY COFFIN, INTO WHICH HE HAD CREPT THROUGH THE HOLE THE RATS 

HAD GNAWED IN ITS END! 

He tried to TURN on his back and found that he could not* 

The lid of the coffin pinned him down inexorably. Then he braced 

HIMSELF AND STRAINED AT THE COFFIN LID. IT WAS IMMOVABLE, AND EVEN 
IF HE COULD ESCAPE FROM THE SARCOPHAGUS, HOW COULD HE CLAW HIS WAY 
UP THROUGH FIVE FEET OF HARD-PACKED EARTH? 

He found himself gasping. It was dreadfully fetid, unbearable 
hot. In a paroxysm of terror he ripped and clawed at the satin 
UNTIL IT WAS SHREDDED. He MADE A FUTILE ATTEMPT TO DM3 WITH HIS 
FEET AT THE EARTH FROM THE COLLAPSED BURROW THAT BLOCKED HIS RETREAT. 

If he were ONLY able to reverse his position he might be able to 

CLAW HIS WAY THROUGH TO AIR... AIR... 

White-hot agony lanced through his breast, throbbed in his 

EYEBALLS. HlS HEAD SEEMED TO BE SWELLING, GROWING LARGER AND 
LARGER} AND SUDDENLY HE HEARD THE EXULTANT SQUEALING OF THE RATS. 

He began to scream insanely but could not drown them out. For a 
MOMENT he thrashed about hysterically within his narrow prison, 

At’D THEN HE WAS ^UIET, GASPING FOR A i R • HlS EYELIDS CLOSED, HIS 

blackened tongue protruded, and he SANK down into the blackness of 

DEATH WITH THE MAO SQUEALING OF THE RATS DINNING HIS EARS. 
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THE SHE- WOLF* 

by Jack London 



8REAKFAST EATEN AND THE SLIM CAMP OUTFIT LASHED TO THE SLED j 
THE MEN TURNED THEIR BACKS ON THE CHEERY FIRE AND LAUNCHED OUT 
INTO THE DARKNESS. At ONCE E EGAN TO RISE THE CRIES THAT WERE 
FIERCELY SAD — CRIES THAT CALLED THROUGH THE DARKNESS AND COLD TO 
ONE ANOTHER AND ANSWERED BACK. CONVERSATION CEASED. DAYLIGHT CAME 
AT NINE 0 1 CLOCK . At MIDDAY THE SKY TO THE SOUTH WARMED TO ROSE 
COLOR, AND MARKED WHERE THE BULGE OF THE EARTH INTERVENED BETWEEN 
THE S'JN AND THE NORTHERN WORLD. BUT THE ROSE COLOR SWIFTLY FADED. 

The g*ay light of day that remained lasted until three o’clock, 

WHEN IT, TOO, FADED, AND THE PALL OF THE ARCTIC NIGHT DESCENDED 
UPON THE LONE AND SILENT LAND. 

AS DARKNESS CAME ON, THE HUNTING CRIES TO RIGHT AND LEFT AND 
REAR DREW CLOSER — SO CLOSE THAT MORE THAN ONCE THEY SENT SURGES OF 
FEAR THROUGH THE TOILING DOGS, THROWING THEM INTO SHORT-LIVED PANICS. 

At the conclusion of one such panic, when he and Henry had got 

THE DOGS BACK IN THE TRACES, BILL SAIDS 

"I WISHT THEY'D STRIKE GAME SOMEWHERES, AN 1 GO AWAY An' LEAVE 
US ALONE. U 

"THEY DO GET ON THE NERVES HORRIBLE," HENRY SYMPATHIZED. 

They spoke no more until camp was made. 

Henry was bending over and adding ice to the bubbling pot of 

BEANS WHEN HE WAS STARTLED BY THE SOUND OF A BLOW, AN EXCLAMATION 

'•‘rom Bill, and a sharp snarling cry of pain from among the dogs. 

He straightened up in time to see a dim form disappearing across 

THE SNOW INTO THE SHELTER OF THE DARK. THEN HE SAW BlLL, STANDING 
AMID THE DOGS, HALF TRIUMPHANT, HALF CRESTFALLEN, IN ONE HAND A 
STOUT CLUB, IN THE OTHER THE TAIL END PART OF THE BODY OF A SUN- 
CURED SALMON. 

"It got half of it , 11 he announced; "but I GOT a whack at it 
JES 1 THE SAME. D T YE HEAR IT SQUEAL!" 

"What’d it look like?" Henry asked. 

"Couldn’t see . But it had four legs an 1 a mouth an 1 hair 

AN 1 LOOKED LIKE AMY DOG." 

"Must be a tame wolf, I reckon." 

(J *THE SHE-WOLF, from Jack London’s White Fang {New York: Macmillan, 1906) 
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"|T T S DAMNED TAME, WHATEVER it IS, COM I N ' IN HERE AT FEED I N * 
TIME AN* GETTIn' ITS WHACK OF FISH .’ 1 

That night, ■ hen supper was finished and they sat on the oplong 
box and pulled at their pipes, the circle of gleaming eyes drew in 

EVEN CLOSER THAN BE FORE « 

In the morning, Henry was aroused by fervid cussing that pro- 
ceeded FROM THE MOUTH OF BILL, HENRY PROPPED HIMSELF UP ON AN ELBOW 
AND LOOKED to SEE HIS COMRADE STANDING AMONG THE DOGS BESIDE THE 
REPLENISHED FIRE, HIS ARMS RAISED IN ANGER, HIS FACE DISTORTED WITH 
PASSION, 

"Hello!” Henry called, "What’s up now?" 

"Frog’s cowl," came the answer, 

"No," 

"I TELL YOU YES," 

Henry leaped out of the blankets and to the dogs. He counted 
them with care, a^d then joined his partner in cursing the powers 
OF THE Wild that hao robbeo them of another dog. 

"Frog was the strongest dog of the bunch," Bill pronounced 
finally, "An’ he was no fool dog 

"An 1 he was no fool dog neither," Henry added. And so was 

RECORDED THE SECOND DEATH IN TWO DAYS. 

A GLOOMY BREAKFAST WAS EATEN, AND THE FOUR REMAINING DOGS WERE 
HARNESSED TO THE SLED, THE DAY WAS A REPETITION OF THE DAYS THAT 
HAD GONE BEFORE, THE MEN TOILED WITHOUT SPEECH ACROSS THE FACE OF 
THE FROZEN WORLD. THE SILENCE WAS UNBROKEN SAVE BY THE CRIES OF 
T Hi: I R PURSUERS, THAT, UNSEEN, HUNG UPON THEIR REAR, WlTH THE 
COMING OF NIGHT IN THE M I D- AFT E R MO D N , THE CRIES SDUNDEO CLOSER AS 
THE PURSUERS DREW IN ACCORDING TO THEIR CUSTOM; AND THE DOGS GREW 
EXClTEO AND FRIGHTENED, AND WERE GUILTY OF PANICS THAT TANCLEO 
THE TRACES AND FURTHER DEPRESSED THE TWO MEN. 

"There, that'll fix you fool critters," Bill said with satis- 
faction THAT NIGHT, STANDING ERECT AT COMPLETION OF HIS TASK. 

Henry left his cooking to come and see. Not only hao his 

PARTNER TIED THE DOGS UP, BUT HE HAO TIED THEM, AFTER THE INDIAN 
FASHION, WITH STICKS. 



Henry nodded his heao approvingly. 
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,r I T 1 S THE ONLY CONTRAPTION THAT'LL EVER HOLD ONE EAR," HE SAID. 

"He can gnaw through leather as clean as a knife an' jes' about half 
as quick* They all'll be here in the hornin' hunkydory." 

"You JES 1 BET THEY WILL,” BILL AFFIRMED, 11 1 F ^ E OF 1 EM TURNS 

up missin 1 , I'll go without my coffee." 

\ sound among the dogs attracted the hen's attention. One Ear 

WAS UTTERING QUICK, EAGER WHINES, LUNGING AT THE LENGTH OF HIS 
STICK TOWARD THE DARKNESS, AND TURNING NOW AND AGAIN IN ORDER TO 
MAKE FRANTIC ATTACKS ON THE STICK WITH HIS TEETH. 

"Look at that, 8ill," Henry whisfereo. 

Full into the firelight, with a stealthy, sidelong movement, 

GLIDED A DOG-LIKE ANIMAL. It MOVED WITH MISTRUST AND DARING, 
CAUTIOUSLY OBSERVING THE MEN, I T ' S ATTENTION FIXED ON THE DOGS. 

One Ear strained the full length of the stick towaro the intruder 

AND WHINED WITH EAGERNESS. 

"That fool One Ear don't seem scairt much," Bill said in a low 

tone, 

"It's a she-wolf," Henry whispered back, "an t that accounts 
for Fatty an' Frog. She's the decoy for the pack. She draws out 

THE DOC AN 1 then ALL THE REST PITCHES IN AN* EATS *M UP." 

The fire crackled. A log flll apart with a loud spluttering 

NOISE. At THE SOUND of IT THE STRANGE ANIMAL LEAPED BACK INTO THE 
DARKNESS . 

In THE MORNING Henry RENEWED THE FIRE AND COOKED BREAKFAST TO 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF HIS PARTNER'S SNORING. 

"YOU WAS SLEEP I N ' JES' TOO COMFORTABLE FOR ANYTHIN 1 ," HENRY 
TOLD HIM, AS HE ROUTED HIM OUT FOR BREAKFAST. 11 I HADN'T THE HEART 
TO ROUSE YOU." 

Bill began to eat sleepily. He noticed that his cup was empty 

AND STARTED TO REACH FOR THE POT. 8UT THE POT WAS BEYOND ARM'S 
LENGTH AND BESIDE HENRY, 

"Say, Henry," he chioed gently, "ain't you forgot somethin'?" 

Henry looked about with great carefulness and shook his head. 
Bill held up the empty cup. 

"You don't GET no COFFEE, 1r HENRY ANNOUNCED, 

"Ain't run out?" Bill askeo anxiously. 
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"Ain't thinkin* it'll hurt hy digestion?" 

"N(}pe." 

A flush of anger blood pervaded Bill's face. 

"Then it's jes' warm an' anxious 1 am to be hearin' you 

EXPLAIN YOURSELF," HE SAID. 

"Spanker's gone," Henry answered. 

Without haste, with the air or one resigned to misfortune, 

Bill turned his head, and from where he sat counted the dogs. 

"Mow'd rr happen?" he asked apathet icallv. 

Henry shruggeo his shouloers. "Don't know. Unless One Year 

GNAWEO 1 M LOOSE. He COtJLON'T A-DONE IT HIMSEtF, THAT'S SURE." 

"The darned cuss." Bill spoke gravely and slowly, with no 

HINT OF THE ANGER THAT WAS RAGING WITHIN. "JeS 1 BECAUSE HE COULDN'T 
CHEW HIMSELF LOOSE, HE CHEWS SPANKER LOOSE. " 

"Well, Spanker's troubles is over, anyway; I guess he's 

DIGESTED BY THIS TIME AN* CAVORTIN' OVER THE LANDSCAPE IN THE 
BELLIES OF TWENTY DIFFEPENT WOLVES," WAS HENRY’S EPITAPI ON THIS, 

THE LATEST LOST DOG. "HAVE SOME COFFEE, 8lLL." 

But Bill shook his head. 

"Go on," Henry pleaded, elevating the pot. 

Bill shoved his cup asioe. "I'll be damned if I do. \ said 

I WOULON't fF ANY DOG TURNED UP MISSIN 1 , AN' I WON*T." 

"It’s darn good coffee," Henry said enticingly. 

But Bill was stubborn, and he ate a dry breakfast, washeo 

DOWN WITH MUMBLED CURSES A T ONE EAR FOR T HE TRICK HE HAD PLAYEC. 

"I'LL TIE * EM UP OUT OF REACH OF EACH OTHER TONIGHT," BILL 
SAID, AS THEY TOOK THE TRAIL. 

They had traveled little more than a hundred yards, when 
Henrv, who was in front, bent down and f cked up something with 

WHICH HIS SNOWSHOE HAD COLLIDED. It WAS DARK, AND HE COULD NOT SEE 
IT, BUT HE RECOGNIZED IT BY TFE TOUCH. He FLUNG IT BACK, SO THAT 
IT STRUCK THE SLED AND BOUNCEO ALONG UNTIL IT FETCHED UP ON BlLL*S 
SNOWSHOES. 




"Mebbe YOU'LL NEEO THAT IN YOUR BUSINESS, 



Henry said. 
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Bill uttered an exclamation. It was all that was left of 
Spanker - the stick with which he had been tied. 

“They ate *m hide an* all," Bill announced. “The stick's 

AS CLEAN AS A WHISTLE. lHEY'VE ATE THE LEADER OFTEN BOTH ENDS. 

They’re damn hungry, Henry, an* they’ll have you an’ me cuessin’ 

BEFORE THIS TRir's OVER." 

Henry laughed defiantly. ”1 ain’t been trailed this way 

BY WOLVES BEFORE, BUT I’vE GONE THROUGH A WHOLE LOT WORSE AN* 

KEPT MY HEALTH. TAKES MOREEN A HANDFUL OF THEM PESKY CRITTERS 
TO DO FOR YOURS TRULY, MY SON." 

”1 don’t know, I don’t know," Bill muttered ominously. 

"Well, you’ll know all right when we pull into Fort McGurry." 

” i ain’t feelin* special enthusiastic," Bill persisted. 

"You’re off color, that’s what’s the matter with you," 

"What you need is quinine, an 1 Pm coin* to dose you up stiff 
AS SOON AS WE MAKE McGURRY." 



Bill grunted disagreement with the diagnosis, and lapsed 

INTO SILENCE. THE DAY WAS LIKE ALL THE DAYS. LlGHT CAME AT 

nine o’clock. At twelve o’clock the southern horizon was warmed 

BY THE UNSEEN SUN? AND THEN BEGAN THE COLD GRAY OF AFTERNOON THAT 
WOULD MERGE, THREE HOURS LATER, INTO NIGHT. 



It was just after the sun’s futile effort to appear, that 
Bill slipped the rifle from under the sled-lashings and said: 

"You KEEP RIGHT ON, HENRY, I’m GOIN* TO SEE WHAT I CAN SEE." 

"You'd better stick by the sloe,” his partner protested. 
"You’ve only got three cartridges, an’ there's no tellin’ 

WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN,” 

"Who’s croakin’ now?" Bill demanded triumphantly. 

Henry made no reply, and plodded on alone, though often 

HE CAST ANXIOUS GLANCES BACK INTO THE GRAY SOLITUDE WHERE HIS 
PARTNER HAD DISAPPEARED. An HOUR LATER, TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE 
CUT-OFFS AROUND WHICH THE SLEO HAD TO GO, BILL ARRIVEO. 




"They’re scattered an* rangin’ along wide," he said? 
"keepin 1 up with us an’ lookin' for game at the same time. 
You, see, they're sure of US, only they know they've got to 
WAIT to get us. In the meantime they’re willin' to pick up 
anythin’ eatable that comes handy." 
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"You mean they think they’re sure of us," Henry 

OBJECTED POINTEDLY, 

But Bill ignored him, "I seen some of them. They're 

PRETTY THIN, THEY Ain’t HAD A BITE IN WEEKS, I RECKON, OUT-SIDE 

of Fatty an 1 Frog an’ Spanker; an 1 there's so many of ’em that 
THAT didn’t go FAR. THEy’rE REMARKABLE THIN, THEIR RIBS IS LIKE 
WASHBOARDS, AN 1 THEIR STOMACHS IS RIGHT UP AGAINST THEIR BACKBONE. 

They're pretty despearte, I can tell you. They'll be coin’ mad 

YET, an’ THEN WATCH OUT," 

A few minutes later, Henry, who was now traveling behind 

THE SLED, EMITTED A LOW, WARNING WHISTLE. BILL TURNED AND 
LOOKED, THEN QUIETLY STOPPED THE DOGS. To THE REAR, FROM AROUND 
THE LAST BEND AND PLAINLY INTO VIEW, ON THE VERY TRAIL THEY HAD 
JUST COVERED, TROTTED A FURRY, SLINKING FORM. ITS NOSE WAS TO 
THE TRAIL, AND IT TROTTED WITH A PECULIAR, SLIDING, EFFORTLESS 

gait. When they halted, it halted, throwing up its head and 

REGARDING THEM STEADILY WITH NOSTRILS THAT TWITCHED AS IT 
CAUGHT AND STUDIED THE SCENT OF THEM. 

"Its the she-wolf," Bill whispered. 

The dogs had lain down in the snow, and he walked pasi 
them to join his partner at the sled. Together they watched the 

STRANGE ANIMAL THAT HAD PURSUED THEM FOR DAYS AND THAT HAD 
ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED THE DESTRUCTION OF HALF THEIR DOG TEAM, 

After a searching scrutiny, the animal trotted forward a 
few steps. This it repeated several times, till it was a short 
hundred yards away. It paused, head up, close by a clump of 

SPRUCE TREES, AND WITH SIGHT AND SCENT STUDIED THE OUTFIT OF THE 
WATCHING MEN. It LOOKED AT THEM IN A STRANGELY WISTFUL WAY, AFTER 
THE MANNER OF A DOG? BUT IN ITS WISTFULnESS THERE WAS NONE OF THE 
DOG AFFECTION. It WAS A WISTFULnESS BRED OF HUNGER, AS CRUEL 
AS ITS OWN FANGS, AS MERCILESS AS THE FROST ITSELF. 

It was large for a wolf, its gaunt frame advertising the 
lines of an animal that was among the largest of its kind, 

"Stands pretty close to two feet an' a half at the shoulders," 
Henry commented. "An 1 I’ll bet it aint far from five feet long." 

"Kind of strange color for a wolf," was Bill's 
CRITICISM. 

"I never seen a red wolf before. Looks almost cinnamon to 

ME." 



"Look here, Henry," Bill said, unconsciously lower 

O VOICE TO A WHISPER BECAUSE OF WHAT HE MEDITATED. 

ERIC 
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"We've got three cartridges. But it's a dead shot. 

Couldn't miss it. It's got away with three of our dogs, an' 

WE OUGHTER PUT A STOP TO IT. WHAT D'YE SAY?" 

Henry nodded his consent. Bill cautiously slipped the 

GUN FROM UNDER THE SLED-L AS H t N G . THE GUN WAS ON THE WAY TO HIS 
SHOULDER , BUT IT NEVER GOT THERE. FOR IN THAT INSTANT THE SHE- 
WOLF LEAPED SIDEWISE FROM THE TRAIL INTO THE CLUMP 'F SPRUCE 
TREES AND DISAPPEARED. 

The two men looked at each other. Henry whistled long 

AND COMPREHEND! NGLY. 

"I MIGHT HAVE KNOWE0 IT," BILL CHIDED HIMSELF ALOUD, AS 
HE REPLACED THE GUN. "OF COURSE A WOLF THAT KNOWS ENOUGH TO 
COME IN WITH THE DOGS AT FEED I N ' TIME, f D KNOW ALL ABOUT 
SHOOTING IRONS. I TELL YOU RIGHT NOW, HENRY, THAT CRITTER'S 
THE CAUSE OF ALL OUR TROUBLE. WE * D HAVE S I \ DOGS AT THE PRESENT 
TIME, 'STEAD OF THREE, IF IT WASN'T FOR HER. An' I TELL YOU 

right now, Henry, I'm coin* to get her. She's too smart to be 

SHOT IN THE OPEN. BUT I * M GOIN 1 TO LAY FOR HER. l f LL BUSHWHACK 
HER AS SURE AS MY NAME IS B I LL ." 

"You needn't STRAY OFF TOO FAR IN DO 1 N ' IT," HIS PARTNER 
ADMONISHED. "IF THAT PACK EVER STARTS TO JUMP YOU, THEM 
THREE CARTRIDGES 'o BE WUTH NO MORE'n THREE WHOOPS IN HELL. 

Them animals is damn hungry, an* once they start in, they'll 

SURE GET YOU, BILL." 

They camped early that night. Three dogs could not drag 

THE SLED SO FAST NOR FOR SO LONG HOURS AS COULD SIX, AND THEY 
WERE SHOWING UNMISTAKABLE StGNS OF TIRING OUT. AND THE MEN WENT 
EARLY TO BED, BILL FIRST SEEING TO IT THAT THE DOGS WERE TIED 
OUT OF GNAWING REACH OF ONE ANOTHER. 

But the wolves were growing boloer, ano the men were> 

AROUSED MORE THAN ONCE FROM THEIR SLEEP. So NEAR DID THE 
SOLVES APPROACH, 7 HAT THE DOGS BECAME FRANTIC WITH TERROR, AND 
IT WAS NECESSARY TO REPLFNISH THE FIRE FROM TIME TO TIME IN 
ORDER TO KEEP THE ADVENTUROUS MARAUDERS AT SAFER DISTANCE. 

"I've heard sailors talk of sharks followin' a ship," 

Bill remarkeo, as he crawled back into the blankets aften 

ONE SUCH REPLENISHING OF THE FIRE. "WELL , THEM WOLVES IS LAND 
SHARKS. They know their business better'n we DO, AN* THEY ain't 
a-holdin' our trail this way for their health. They're coin* to 
get us. They're sure goin' to get us, Henry." 

"They've half got you a'ready, a-talkin' like that," 

Henry retorted sharply. "A man's half licked when he says he 
■q An' you're half eaten from the way you're goin* on about it." 
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"They've got away with better men than you an 1 me," 8ill 

ANSWERED. 

"Oh* shet up your croakin’. You make me all-fired tired." 

Henry rolled over angrily on his side, but was surprised that 
8ill made no similar display of temper. This was not 8ill's way, 

FOR HE WAS EASILY ANGERED BY SHARP WORDS. HENRY THOUGHT LONG OVER 
IT BEFORE HE WENT TO SLEEP, AND AS HIS EYELIDS FLUTTERED DOWN AND 
HE DOZED OFF, THE THOUGHT * K HIS MIND WAS : "THERE'S NO MISTAKIN 1 

it, 8ill's almight blue. I'll have to cheer him up tomorrow." 

The day began auspiciously. They had lost no dogs during the 

NIGHT, AND THEY SWUNG OUT UPON THT rRAIL AND INTO THE SILENCE, THE 
DARKNESS, AND THE COLD WITH SPIRITS THAT WERE FAIRLY LIGHT. 8lLL 
SEEMED TO HAVE FORGOTTEN HIS FOREBODINGS OF THE PREVIOUS NIGHT, 

AND EVEN WAXED FACETIOUS WITH THE DOGS, WHEN AT MIDDAY, THEY 
OVERTURNED THE SLED ON A BAD PIECE OF TRAIL. 

It was an awkward mix-up. The sled was upside down and jammed 

BETWEEN A TREE TRUNK AND A HUGE ROCK, AND THEY WERE FORCED TO 
UNHARNESS THE DOGS IN ORDER TO STRAIGHTEN THE TANGLE. THE TWO MEN 
WERE BENT OVER THE SLED TRYING TO RIGHT IT, WHEN HENRY OBSERVED 

One Ear sidling away. 

"Here, you, One Ear," he cried, straightening up and turning 

AROUND ON THE DOG. 

8ut One Ear broke into a run across the snow, his traces 
trailing behind him. And there, out in the snow of their backtrack, 

WAS THE SHE-WOLF WAITING FOR HIM. As HE NEARED HER, HE BECAME 
SUDDENLY CAUTIOUS, HE SLOWED DOWN TO AN ALERT AND MINCING WALK 
AND THEN STOPPED. He REGARDED HER CAREFULLY AND DUBIOUSLY, YET 
Of S I REFULLY, SHE SEEMED TO SMILE AT HIM, SHOWING HER TEETH IN AN 
INGRATIATING RATHER THAN A MENACING WAY. SHE MOVED TOWARD HIM A 
FEW STEPS, PLAYFULLY, AND THEN HALTED. ONE EAR DREW NEAR TO HER, 
STILL ALERT AND CAUTIOUS, HIS TAIL AND EARS IN THE AIR, HIS HEAD 
HELD HIGH. 

The SHE-WOLF, WHO ADVANCED UPON HIM, SNIFFED NOSES WITH HIM 
FOR A FLEETING INSTANT, AND THEN RESUMED HER COY RETREAT BEFORE HIS 
RENEWED ADVANCES. 

In the meantime, Bill had bethought himself of the rifle. 

8ut it was jammed beneath the overturned sled, and by the time Henry 

HAD HELPED HIM TO RIGHT THE LOAD, OnE EAR AND THE SHE-WOLF WERE TOO 

CLOSE TOGETHER AND THE DISTANCE TOO GREAT TO RISK A SHOT. 

Too late, One Ear learned kis mistake. 8efore they saw the 

CAUSE, THE TWO MEN SAW HIM TURN AND START TO RUN BACK TOWARD THEM. 

O , APPROACHING AT RIGHT ANGLES TO THE TRAIL AND CUTTING OFF HIS 

ID GRAY, BOUNDI NG AC OS S 
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COYNESS AND PLAYFULNESS 
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DISAPPEARED. WITH A SNARL SHE SPRANG UPON ONE EAR. He THRUST HER 
OFF WITH HIS SHOULDER, AND j HIS RETREAT CUT OFT AND STILL INTENT 
ON REGAINING THE SLED, HE ALTERED HIS COURSE IN AN ATTEMPT TO CIRCLE 
AROUND TO IT. HORE WOLVES WERE APPEARING EVERY MOMENT AND JOINING 
Hi THE CHASE. THE SHE-WOLF WAS ONE LEAP BEHIND ONE EaR AND HOLDING 
HER OWN. 

"Where are you goin 1 ?" Henry suddenly demanded, laying his 

HAND ON His PARTNER’S ARM. 

Bill shook it off. "I won’t stand it," he said. "They ain’t 
a-goin’ to get any more of our oogs ie I can help it," 

Gun in hand, he plunged into the underbrush that lined the side 
of the trail. His hntention was apparent enough. Taking the sled 

AS THE CENTER OF THE CIRCLE THAT ONE EAR WAS MAKING, B I LL PLANNED TO 
TAP THAT CIRCLE AT A POINT IN ADVANCE OF THE PURSUIT. WITH HIS 
RIFLE, IN THE BROAD DAYLIGHT, IT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE FOR HIM TO AWE 
THE WOLVES ANO SAVE THE COG, 

"Say, Bin.," Henry called after him. "Be careful! Don’t 

TAKE NO CHANCES!" 

Henry sat down on the sled and watched. There was nothing 

ELSE FOR HIM TO DO. BlLL HAD ALREADY GONE FROM SIGHT? BUT NOW AND 
AGAIN, APPEARING AND DISAPPEARING AMONGST THE UNDERBRUSH AND T HE 
SCATTERED CLUMPS OF SPRUCE, COULD BE SEEN ONE EAR. HENRY JUDGED 
HIS CASE TO BE HOPELESS. THE DOG WAS THOROUGHLY ALIVE TO ITS 
DANGER, BUT IT WAS RUNNING ON THE OUTER CIRCLE WHILE THE WOLF-PACK 
WAS RUNNING ON THE INNER AND SHORTER CIRCLE. It WAS VAIN TO 

think of One Ear so outdistancing his pursuers as to be able to 

CUT ACROSS THEIR CIRCLE IN AOVANCE OF THEM AND TO REGAIN THE SLED. 

The different lines were rapidly approaching a point. Some- 
where OUT THERE IN THE SNOW, SCREENED FROM HIS SIGHT BY TREES AND 

thickets, Henry knew that the wolf-pack. One Ear, and Bill were 

COMING TOGETHER. ALL TOO QUICKLY, FAR MORE QUICKLY THAN HE HAD 
EXPECTED, IT HAPPENED. He HEARD A SHOT, THEN TWO SHOTS IN RAPID 
SUCCESSION, AND HE KNEW THAT Bill’s AMMUNITION WAS GONE. THEN PE 
HEARD A GREAT OUTCRY OF SNARLS AND YELPS. He RECOGNIZED ONE Ear’s 
YELL OF PAIN AND TERROR, AND HE HEARD A WOLF-CRY THAT BESPOKE A 
STRICKEN ANIMAL. AND THAT WAS ALL. THE SNARLS CEASED. THE 
YELPING DIED AWAY. SlLENCE SETTLED DOWN AGAIN OVER THE LONELY 
LAND. 

HE SAT FOR A LONG WHILE UPON THE SLED. THERE WAS NO NEED 
FOR HIM TO GO AND SEE WHAT HAD HAPPENED. He KNEW IT AS THOUGH IT 
HAD TAKEN PLACE BEFORE HIS EYES. OlCE, HE ROUSED WITH A START 
AND HASTILY GOT THE AXE OUT FROM UNCERNEATH THE LASHINGS. BUT FOR 
SOME TIME LONGER HE SAT ANO BROODED, THE TWO REMAINING DOGS 
ft ©mj C H I NG AND TREMBLING AT HIS FEET. 
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At last he arose in a weary manner, as though all the 

RESILIENCE HAD GONE OUT OF H I S BODY, AND PROCEEDED TO FASTEN THE 
DOGS TO THE SLED. He PASSED A ROPE OVER HIS SHOULDER, A MAN- 
TRACE, AND PULLED WITH THE DOGS. DIO NOT GO FAR. At THE 

FIRST H I NT OF DARKNESS HE HASTENED VO MAKE A CAMP, AND HE SAW TO 
IT THAT HE HAD A GENEROUS SUPPLY OF FIREWOOD. He FED THE DOGS, 
COOKED and ATE HIS SUPPER, AND MADE HIS BED CLOSE TO THE FIRE. 

But he was not destined to enjoy that bed. Before his eyes 

CLOSED THE WOLVES HAD DRAWN TOO NEAR FOR SAFETY. IT NO LONGER 
REQUIRED AN EFFORT OF THE VISION TO SEE THEM. THEY WERE ALL 
ABOUT HIM AND THE FIRE, IN A NARROW CIRCLE, AND HE COULD SEE THEM 
PLAINLY IN THE FIRELIGHT, LYING DOWN, SITTING UP, CRAWLING FORWARD 
ON THEIR BELLIES, OR SLINKING BACK AND FORTH. THEY EVEN SLEPT. 

Here and there he could see one curled up in the snow like a dog, 

TAKING THE SLEEP THAT WAS NOW DENIED HIMSELF. 

He kept the fire brightly blazing, for he knew that it alone 

INTERVENED BETWEEN THE FLESH OF HIS BODY AND THEIR HUNGRY FANGS • 

His two dogs stayed close by him, one or* either side, leaning 

AGAINST HIM FOR PROTECTION, CRYING AND VIHIMPERING, AND AT TIMES 
SNARLING DESPERATELY WHEN A WOLF APPROACHED A LITTLE CLOSER THAN 
USUAL. AT SUCH MOMENTS, WHEN HIS DOGS SNARLED, THE WHOLE CIRCLE 
WOULD BE AGITATED, THE WOLVES COMING TO THEIR FEET AND PRESSING 
TENTATIVELY FORWARD, A CHORUS OF SNARLS AND EAGER YELPS RISING 

ABOUT HIM. Then the circle would lie down again, and here and 

THERE A WOLF WOULD RESUME ITS BROKEN nAF. 

8ut this circle had a continuous tendency to draw in upon 
him. Bit by bit, an inch at a time, with here a wolf bellying 

FORWARD, AND THERE A WOLF BELLYING FORWARD, THE CIRCLE WOULD 
NARROW UNTIL THE BRUTES WERE ALMOST WITH f N SPRINGING DISTANCE. 

Then he would seize brands from the fire and hurl them into the 

PACK. A HASTY DRAWING BACK ALWAYS RESULTED, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ANGRY HELPS AND FRIGHTENED SNARLS WHEN A WELL-AIMED BRAND STRUCK 
AND SCORCHED A TOO DARING ANIMAL. 

The days passed ano Henry grew continually weaker. His 

TRAVELING TIME WAS CUT DOWN TO THE SEVEN HOURS OF THE DAY WHEN 
THERE WAS SUNLIGHT. AnD EVEN THEN, BECAUSE OF HIS WEAKENED 
CONDITION, HE COULD NOT GO VERY FAR. THE NIGHTS WERE BLURRY AND 
FORMLESS BLOTCHES OF HORROR. ENCIRCLED BY THE WOLVES, WHICH NOW 
NUMBERED TWENTY, HE WOULD FORCE HIMSELF TO STAY AWAKE fN ORDER TO 
FEED THE FIRE. BUT THE WOLVES SAW WHAT WAS HAPPENING TO HIM. 

Each night, they drew a little closer to the fire; each night, 

THE SHE-WOLF BECAME BOLDER AND WOULD TAUNT HIM WITH HER CARING 
ENTRANCES INTO THE FIRELIGHT. FINALLY CAME THE TIME WHEN HE COULD 
NO LONGER EVEN LEAVE THE FIRE DURING THE DAY. 
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He made one desperate attempt to pull out on the trail. 

But the moment he left the protection of the fire, the boldest 

WOLF LEAPED FOR HIM, BUT LEAPED SHORT. He SAVED HIMSELF BY 
SPRINGING BACK, THE JAWS SNAPPING TOGETHER A SCANT SIX INCHES 
FROM HIS THIGH. THE REST OF THE PACK WAS NOW UP AND SURGING UPON 
HIM, AND A THROWING OF FIREBRANDS RIGHT AND LEFT WAS NECESSARY 
TO DRIVE THEM BACK TO A RESPECTFUL DISTANCE. 

Even in the daylight he did not dare leave the fire to chop 

FRESH WOOD. TWENTY FEET AWAY TOWERED A HUGE DEAD SPRUSE. He 
SPENT HALF THE V\Y EXTENDING HIS CAMPFIRE TO THE TREE, AT ANY 
MOMENT A HALF DOZEN BURNING FAGOTS READY AT HAND TO FLING AT HIS 

enemies. Once at the tree, he studied the surrounding forest in 

ORDER TO FELL THE TREE IN THE DIRECTION OF THE MOST FIREWOOD. 

The night was a repetition of the night before, save that 

THE NEED FOR SLEEP WAS BECOMING OVERPOWERING. THE SNARLING OF 
HIS DOGS WAS LOSING ITS EFFICACY. BESIDES, THEY WERE SNARLING ALL 
THE TIME, AND HIS BENUMBED AND DROWSY SENSES NO LONGER TOOK NOTE 
OF CHANGING PITCH AND INTENSITY. He AWOKE WITH A START. THE SHE- 
WOLF WAS LESS THAN A YARD FROM HIM. MECHANICALLY, AT SHORT RANGE, 
WITHOUT LETTING GO OF IT, HE THRUST A BRAND FULL INTO HER OPEN 
AND SNARLING MOUTH. SHE SPRANG AWAY, YELLING WITH PAIN, AND WHILE 
HE TOOK DELIGHT IN THE SMELL OF BURNING FLESH AND HAIR, HE WATCHED 
HER SHAKING HER HEAD AND GROWLING WRATHFULLY A SCORE OF FEET AWAY. 

But this time, before he dozed again, he tied a burning pine- 

knot TO HIS RIGHT HAND. HlS EYES WERE CLOSED BUT A FEW MINUTES 
WHEN THE BURN OF THE FLAME ON HIS FLESH AWAKENED HIM. FOR SEVERAL 
HOURS HE ADHERED TO THIS PROGRAM. FiVE RY TIME HE WAS THUS AWAKENED 
HE DROVE BACK THE WOLVES WITH FLYING BRANDS , REPLENISHED THE FIRE, 
AND REARRANGED THE PINE-KNOT ON HIS HAND. 

Dawn came, and daylight. The fire was burning low. The fuel 

HAD RUN OUT, AND THERE WAS NEED TO GET MORE. THE MAN ATTEMPTED 
TO STEP OUT OF HIS CIRCLE OF FLAME, BUT THE WOLVES SURGED TO MEET 

him. Burning brands made them spring aside, but they no longer 

SPRANG BACK. In VAIN HE STROVE TO DRIVE THEM BACK. As HE GAVE 
UP AND STUMBLED INSIDE HIS CIRCLE, A WOLF LEAPED FOR HIM, MISSED, 
AND LANDED WITH ALL FOUR FEET IN THE COALS. It CRIED OUT WITH 
TERROR, AT THE SAME TIME SNARLING, AND SCRAMBLED BACK TO COOL 
ITS PAWS I N THE SNOW. 

The man sat down on his blankets in a crouching position. 

His body leaned forward from the hips. His shoulders, relaxed 

AND DROOPING, AND HIS HEAD ON HIS KNEES ADVERTISED THAT HE HAD 
GIVEL UP THE STRUGGLE. NOW AND AGAIN HE RAISED HIS HEAD TO NOTE 
THE DYING DOWN OF THE FIRE. THE CIRCLE OF FLAME AND COALS WAS 
BREAKING INTO SEGMENTS WITH OPENINGS IN BETWEEN. THESE OPENINGS 
CREW fN SIZE, THC SEGMENTS DIMINISHED. 
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"I GUESS YOU CAN COME AN 1 GET ME ANY TIME," HE MUMBLED. 

“Anyway, Mm coin 1 to sleep." 

Once he wakened, and in an opening in the circle, directly 

IN FRONT OF HIM, HE SAW THE SHE-WOLF GAZING AT KIM. 

Again he awakened a little later, though it seemed hours 

TO HIM. A MYSTERIOUS CHANGE HAD TAKEN PLACE — SO MYSTERIOUS A 
CHANGE THAT HE WAS SHOCKED WIDER AWAKE. SOMETHING HAD HAPPENED. 

He could not understand at first. Then he discovered it. The 

WOLVES WERE GONE. REMAINED ONLY THE TRAMPLED SNOW TO SHOW HOW 
CLOSELY THEY HAD PRESSED HIM. SLEEP WAS WELLING UP AND GRIPPING 
HIM AGAIN, HIS HEAD WAS SINKING DOWN UPON HIS KNEES, WHEN HE 
ROUSED WITH A SUDDEN START. 

There were cries of men, the churn of sleds, the creaking of 

HARNESSES, AND THE EAGER WHIMPERING OF STRAINING DOGS. FOUR SLEDS 
PULLED IN FROM THE RIVER BED TO THE CAMP AMONG THE TREES. HALF 
A DOZEN MEN WERE ABOUT THE MAN WHO CROUCHED IN THE CENTER OF THE 
DYING FIRE. THEY WERE SHAKING AND PRODDING HIM INTO CONSCIOUSNESS. 

He looked at them like a drunken man and maundered in strange, 

SLEEPY SPEECH; 

m Red she-wolf .. .Come in with the dogs at feedin* time. ..First 

SHE ATE THE DO G“F 00 D . . .T HE N SHE ATE THE DOGS.».An* AFTER THAT SHE 

ate Bi ll . . ."Say, you lemme alone. ..I’m jes* plumb tuckered out... 
Good night, everybody. ,t 

His eyes fluttered and went shut. His chin fell forward 

ON HIS CHEST. AND EVEN AS THEY EASED HIM DOWN UPON THE BLANKETS 
HIS SNORES WERE RISING ON THE FROSTY AIR. 

But there was another souno. Far and faint it was, in the 

REMOTE DISTANCE, THE CRY OF THE HUNGRY WOLF-PACK AS IT TOOK THE 
TRAIL OF OTHER MEAT THAN THE MAN IT HAD OUST MISSED. 
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Introduction : 

Teacher : What did the Eskimo boy in the film have to learn to 

do in order to live? 

Student 1 : Catch fish. 

Student 2 : Skin an animal he caught. 

Student 3 : Build a house out of ice. 

Student *+ : Learn where to find the animals he wanted to kill. 

Student 5 : He had to know how to use a spear. 

Teacher : In your neighborhood what do you have to learn to do 

to live : 

Several Students (in unison): Fight 1 

Student 1 : Get a job. 

Student 2 : Read and write. 

Student 1 : How to count money. 



This conversation was recorded in a classroom where the film 
"Nanook of the North" had Just been shown, "Nanook..." is a 
documentary study of the life of an Eskimo man and his family. 

Children seem fascinated by other, "exotic" cultures. Thus, 
learning about other cultures can prove exciting and enjoyable. 

In addition, by studying the way other people live, especially 
people their own age, children often gain greater insight into 
their own way of life. This unit offers materials and activities 
which focus on adolescence in certain Eskimo, African, and Ameri- 
can Indian cultures. Particular emphasis has been placed upon 
those aspects of other cultures which interest adolescents — 
education, recreation, rites of passage, peer group relations, 
family organization, etc. Some of the insights and terminology 
of the anthropologist are used, and students are encouraged to 
develop an understanding of such a complicated concept as 
"culture." But we have not attempted to achieve scientific 
accuracy or to teach one anthropological method. Rather, our 
major aim is to involve students* We do so through activities 
which they find enjoyable, and from which they can begin to 
explore the notion of "culture," including their own. 

The suggestions in this unit may be helpful in two ways: 
First, they provide some specific ideas and material for a unit 
about life in other cultures. Second, they contain information 
about the learning process and classroom environments, information 
which hopefully can expand a teacher's repetoire of teaching 
methods. In a sense, then, these are (a) some ideas about 
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curriculum content (in this case, other cultures) and (b) some 
ideas about the teaching and learning processes. These latter 
ideas are explained more fully in the pamphlet, "Process Tech- 
niques." which we urge you to read before continuing with these 
suggestions for a unit on other cultures. 

The major purpose of this presentation is to help each 
teacher develop and teach his own unit. Accordingly what follows 
is not a finished curriculum but a "curriculum of suggestions." 
a collection of materials and ideas to be organized and taught 
according to each teacher’s own objectives. To use th material 
effectively a teacher should determine his own objectives for 
the unit as a whole and for each lesson he plans to teach, then 
examine the ideas offered here and revise or organize them to 
meet those objectives. 



) 
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Introduction to the Study of Culture : 

The purpose of this section of the omit is to introduce 
students to what, even for most adults, is a fairly complicated 
and sophisticated concept-- l, culture" as the way a people live.* 

At the same time, consideration is given to how the study of 
culture, and of specific cultures, is relevant for students. 
Students should understand early in the unit that they are study-, 
ing other cultures to help them gain greater insight into their 
own culture. 

1) An effective way to begin is to start the class with a 
statement like, "We are going to explore a thing called ‘culture. 1 
Everyone has a culture. By looking first at the cultures of 
some other people, we hope to be able to get a clearer under- 
standing of our own culture. . .what it is... how it is like other 
cultures and how it is special." Since many students will not 
fully understand this statement initially, it will have to be 
repeated often throughout the unit. The statement can be fol- 
lowed with a question encouraging students to develop a working 
definition: "Who knows what 'culture' means?" As students 

attempt various answers they can be listed on the board* A 
little directive prodding may be necessary to help get the defi- 
nition process started, but it can easily lead toward a "defi- 
nition by example." At this point the students can be asked to 
add to the list everything they can think of which makes up a 
culture. It is difficult to think of anything that is not, from 
some point of view, part of culture. Thus, every child should 
have an opportunity to get something on the list while the 
teacher helps to clarify how the items listed can be 3 een as a 
part of a culture. Such a list might look something like this: 

Things to Look for in Comparing Cultures 

Physical Appearance (hair length and style} beard} etc.) 

Dress (What do people wear in work, play, religious activities, 
etc.?) 

Hygiene (How do people clean themselves; how often?) 

Eating (What kinds of food are eaten; how are they eaten; how 
prepared?) 

Courtship (How old do people have to be to "date." what is done 
on a "date," how do boys and girls get to know one 
another?) 

Marriage (What is the usual age for marriage; what is the ceremony 
like: is parental consent necessary?) 

Child-rearing (How are children brought up: who is responsible 
for them; how are they disciplined; hov are they 
taught in the home?) 

Education (How do people learn; what is important to learn; who 
teaches it?) 

Recreation (What kinds of games and sports are played; how do 
people relax; how do they spend their spare time?) 
Crime and Punishment (What is considered a crime; how are people 

punished for their wrong-doings?) 

se interested in the complexities in defining "culture" should 
“SSsult A.L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckbohn, Culture: A Critical 

... -n - ^ — *»- / M ■ 1 1 
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Work (What do people do to make a living; how do they feel about 
it; how are they paid?) 

Religion (What are the religious beliefs and practices, including 
ceremonies such as funerals, weddings, etc.?) 

Art (Painting, music, crafts, etc.) 

Old People (How are old people treated and taken care of?) 

Language (What language is spoken; are there odd or peculiar 
expressions?) 

2) Once a fairly comprehensive list is composed, a change 
of pace can be brought about by the selection (by the students 
or the teacher) of an item to be demonstrated or role-played. 

For instance, on the list might appear a custom such as the 
ways people greet each other. Students might be asked to demon- 
strate to the rest of the class as many greetings as they can 
think of. Examples can be found from within their own culture 
as well as from foreign cultures. They might include: the 

common, Western handshake (the teacher can explain this greeting's 
origin in feudal times when men carried swords and the extension 
of the sword hand was considered a friendly gesture); the Arabic 
salaam; Eskimo nose-rubbing; Oriental bowing: the Indian namastee : 
the African handshake; various military salutes; numerous verbal 
greetings and their origins (see figure #1). 

3) One of these greetings, say the African handshake, can 
b© selected for all of the students to practice with each other. 
They can then be asked to team up with the person they shake 
hands with for a quick contest. The class can also be split 
into two or three groups of ten or twelve students each for this 
activity. Each pair or group of students is asked to develop a 
list of the names of as many different cultures as they can. 

The teacher can give a couple of examples by pointing out that 
some cultures are "national" (e.g., Japanese culture) whereas 
others have no national boundaries but cover a geographical area 
(e.g., Eskimo culture). When sufficient time has elapsed for 
students to have compiled their lists (five or ten minutes 
should be enough), the teacher may get the class' attention by 
asking, "How many have more than twenty-five cultures on your 
list? More than fifteen?" Then the students can be asked to 
report their cultures by first giving those they think no one 
else in the class has ever heard of. If someone on another team 
can tell something about the named culture, they are awarded an 
extra point. If not, the team that thought of the unknovn 
culture gets an extra point. Of course, the reporting period 
can also be used for students to exchange what they know about 
the various cultures named. 

4) At this point in these introductory activities, it is 
important to "close the loop;" that is. to have students examine 
their own cultures. Several possibilities exist. The game 
described above can be played again, using slang terms which may 
be unique to certain sections of the city, to the black or white 
-■q etc. Or, the original list of things to look for in com- 

l a culture can be placed on the board, and students asked 
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to discuss or write answers to the questions in each category. 

The subject of students' owr. cultures will be pursued more 
fully later, but at this point it ig, important for students to 
begin thinking about their own culture. 

Tools i 

The activities which follow are intended to develop the 
notion of a "culture" through examination of its tools or im- 
plements. It is not our intention to promote a belief in tech- 
nological determinism— the doctrine that technology (tools and 
their use) is the prime determinant in shaping culture. Rather, 
tools are used as one means— a very concrete means— of exploring 
culture and cultural differences. For the purposes of this 
section, the term "tools" is used generally to refer to the 
objects made and used by a people in dealing with their environ- 
ment. The term "artifacts" although more accurate is less 
familiar to most students. Some teachers may wish to introduce 
and use the more scientific term. 

1) The idea of "tools" can be introduced by having students 
review their lists of cultures, this time naming tools that they 
might find in each culture. They should be asked to think of 
the more exotic tools of each culture or country, those unique 
to the particular culture. After the idea that certain tools 
are likely to appear in one culture and not another has been 
explored, the process can be reversed. Instead of beginning 
with the culture and listing its tools, we can ask what we can 
tell about the culture from its tools. This question can be 
raised by a "detective" game in which students are presented 
with a sequence of items pulled out of a bag and asked, "What 
does this tool tell me about the culture it comes from? Which 
cultures might use this tool?" The items in the bag might 
includes 



a) a rock lashed to a stick with a leather thong. 

b) an iron hammer (such as a small sledge hammer). 

c) a steel or plastic shoehorn. 

d) an electric curling iron. 



Of course other implements can be added or substituted for those 
on this lists and while these are given in an order from more 
"primitive" to more "advanced," the order can also be changed. 

It is helpful for students to explore the various implications 
of each tool as a culture "clue" by noting its materials, purposes, 
uses, etc. For Instance, an iron hammer implies a culture 
advanced to the point of extracting metal from ore. A steel or 
plastic shoehorn Implies not only enough chemical knowledge for 
the production of the material but also that it is used by a 
people who wear tightly fitting shoes (rather than, say, sandals 
or moccasins), which in turn imply certain geographic and/or 
climatic conditions. An electric curling iron implies the 
ilihood that its users were long-, straight-haired people 
'^ell as the existence of an electronic technology. 
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In exploring culture through tools it is helpful to answer! 

( What? How? Where? When? Who? 

What the tool is in terms of its material composition, 
end-use, etc* 

How it is processed (both in production and use)i the 
technical knowledge back of its processing, the forms of 
energy used (including other tools, the sequence of actions 
Involved, (including magical actions)* 

Where the tool is used* 

When is it used? (For two hours every day? During the 
rainy season? Every ten years?) 

Who uses it? (Females only, working individually? 
Groups of young males? Full time specialists?)* 

2) Once students have gratped the idea of using a culture's 
tools as a vehicle for investigating the culture, they can be 
given a number of modern tools to study* This activity works 
best if students are paired and if there are a few more tools 
available than there are pairs of students* For an especially 
large class a teacher may wish to have students work in groups 
of three or four. Each student is given a worksheet such as 
Worksheet #1 (see appendix) upon which to record his answers 
to such questions as those abovo! What? How? Where? When? 

Who? It may be helpful for the teacher to demonstrate on the 
board how the worksheet can be filled out for one sample tool. 
Then a different tool is passed out to each group of students. 
Each tool should be given a numbered tag for easy identification 
on the worksheet (see illustrated list below for possible tools 
for this activity - figure #2). As a group finishes with one 
tool they may trade off for another either from another group 
or from among the extra tools available. It is important that 
the tools be kept circulating so that no group has too long a 
pause between examinations of tools. If there are twelve or 
more tools available for examination, the teacher may want 
to require that each student report on only eight or ten. 

It should be stressed that there are no "right" answers for 
this kind of activity, that the same tool might find different 
uses in different cultures. Encourage students to be creative 
and to use their imaginations in studying the tools. When the 
students have completed their worksheets, they can be called 
together for a ten or fifteen minute discussion. The dis- 
cussion can be kicked off with a question such as, "Who knows 
what culture produced these tools?" Once the tools have been 
identified as modern, the discussion can revolve around the needs 
each meets in American culture. Then the teacher might ask. 

"Who came up with a different use, a different need the tool 
might meet in another culture?" 



♦Adapted from Douglas L, Oliver, Invitation to An - ' \rooologv 
(Garden City, N.Y.t Natural History Press, 196V , p. 19. 
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Figure #2— Suggested Tools for Worksheet #1 
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3 ) An interesting follow-up activity is to have students 
design tools to solve several specific problems and describe how 
the tools would be used* To encourage imaginative responses, the 
students can be asked to create their own environmental/cultural 
context* Worksheet #2 in the appendix is designed to facilitate 
such an exercise and can be assigned as either in-class or home 
work* 



4) Another interesting activity centers around the relation- 
ships various tools bear to one another and to a context of 
specific (cultural) needs. For this activity students work alone 
or the class is divided into several groups* Each student or 
group is asked to simulate being stranded on a deserted island* 



“You are sailing in the middle of the ocean when your 
ship runs aground on a deserted island* You see that 
the island has some trees and plenty of fresh water. 
You are alone and have ten minutes to salvage what you 
can before the ship breaks up and sinks* Which of the 
following would you save first, second, third, etc.? 



a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

i 

3 



a coil of rope, 
a kerosene lantern, 
an axe, 

a packet of vegetable seeds, 
fifty pounds of potatoes, 
a gun and twenty bullets, 
a large square of canvas, 40’ x 40', 
a box of paper, 
a folding chair, 
a box of matches," 



The ensuing discussion can be aimed toward eliciting the reasons 
behind the priorities established by each individual or group. 

In the process, Instances of ethnocentrism or cultural short- 
sightedness can be pointed out. For example, it can be pointed 
out to a student who pu matches at the top of his list that 
there are other ways of starting fires, that matches are a fairly 
recent invention in the history of man, one upon which we have 
become amazingly dependent. 

5) Finally, the teacher can return to students' own cultures 
by posing a similar problem to students, namely: What "tools" 

would be most helpful if you were suddenly stranded in: 

a. Chicago 

b. The Great Plains 

c. North Philadelphia 

d. Northeast Philadelphia 

e. The Maine Woods 

f. Times Square 

g. Harlem 

h. Etc. 
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The question of what tools are essential In our own cultures 
can also be asked by listing various items (color TV, refrigerator, 
car, clothes, bed, sports car, old car, air conditioner, toilet, 
etc.) and asking students to rank them in terms of their essen- 
tiality or importance for survival in Philadelphia, The same 
list can then be ranked in terms of which tools students would 
enjoy most. 

The Learning Lab : 

This section of the "Other Cultures" unit departs from the 
usual form of classroom organization. The classroom is set up 
so that each student works on his own most of the time, choosing 
what he will learn and when he will learn it. To facilitate 
such learning, the classroom is comprised of a series of "lab 
stations," each station consisting of a self-contained lesson. 

At most stations the student is asked to read a story, listen 
to a recording, or watch a film and then to respond in an 
appropriate manner. The following paragraphs attempt to describe 
the overall classroom arrangement for the "learning lab." This 
description is then followed with sections describing the materials 
and activities of each individual lab station. 

1) First, some comments about the learning lab style of 
classroom organization! While the initial effort required of 
the teacher in organizing the room and materials seems great, 
the benefits are ample reward. (The idea of Labs is discussed 
more fully in our "Process Techniques" pamphlet.) After the 
initial setting-up, the room can remain so organized for the 
entire time the learning lab structure is used (from a few days 
to several weeks) with only minor modifications by the teacher 
from day to day. Furthermore, this type of classroom organi- 
zation often involves and motivates almost every student. 

Individual students can work at their own pace without feeling 
undue pressure from the group. Students are encouraged to think 
through and solve problems on their own. Some students may even 
be stimulated to develop and carry out individual projects in 
greater depth. The teacher is freed from directing and con- 
trolling. the whole class and becomes able to help students on 
an individual or small group basis. He is able to circulate 
throughout the room, from station to station, helping some 
students become involved, keeping other students busy, and 
answering questions. A Learning Lab, at first glance, seems 
noisy and a bit chaotic. Relax 1 Kids are learning, and they 
are also having fun. Take a deep breath, and try it. You'll 
enjoy it, too. 

Whatever you do, don't try to be an authoritative, directive 
teacher in a Learning Lab. The Lab is supposed to be a bit 
noisy. Kids are supposed to be talking and trying things. Go 
on, try itJ 

O 
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2) The learning lab is usually made up of from six to 
eight "stations." Each station represents a different aspect 
of culture and hopofully utilizes several "styles" of independent 
learning. Some of the stations rely on reading, others on 
listening, watching, and "doing." Rearrangement of ordinary 
furniture like desks, tables, and cabinets can turn a classroom 
into a lab. See the diagram (figure #3) for one possible arrange- 
ment. Note that the quieter activities, like reading and listen- 
ing. are in one part of the room while the active or noisy 
activities, like movies or games, are as far away as possible. 

The desks in the center of the room provide a place where students 
can fill out worksheets from stations like the games or movies. 

Suggestions for possible kinds of stations: 

Film Stations : A small corner of the room is good enough for 

this type of station. The movie can be projected small on the 
wall or inside a cabinet, and a half-dozen students can be 
gathered around with the sound kept down low. If the room is 
very bright, a screen or a blanket hung over a rope can be 
placed parallel to one wall. This will block out 'the direct 
light and the attention of the rest of the class. Another good 
idea is to remove the bottom shelves from a cabinet and to pro- 
ject onto a piece of white paper mounted inside and at the back 
of the cabinet. The students can move to the central desks to 
fill out worksheets. 

Crafts Stations : Those stations are usually best established 

on large tables seating six to eight students although desks 
can be pushed together with the same results. Boxes for tools 
and materials will keep them together and on the tables. These 
stations usually take a class period and sometimes more for 
students to complete. 

Games Stations : These stations are usually for from one to 

four students. They should be as separated from the other 
activities as possible, depending upon how active they are and 
how many students are involved. 

Reading Stations : These stations can accommodate as many students 

as there is physical space for. Note from the diagram that 
these stations are facing away from the others. If carrels 
are available they are perfect for this kind of station. 

Listening Stations : Listening posts are best for four to six 

students at desks surrounding the tape recorder or at a table. 

If more students are present, the tape has to be played too 
loud. The ideal set-up is to have earphones Jacked into the 
tape player. Usually fidelity is not too important, so cheap 
headphones are adequate (such as those available from surplus 
stores or depots). This type of station is excellent for either 
music or taped readings (many students benefit from hearing and 
reading a story at the same time). 
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FIGURE #3 1 LEARNING LAB 
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3) Some general suggestions: One should be sure to have 

an adequate supply of worksheets and pencils at each station. 

It Is also a good idea to have directions posted at each station. 
Those directions might include a brief explanation of what the 
station is about (see examples below). This procedure has the 
additional benefit of giving students practice in reading and 
following directions. Finally, it is usually enough to have six 
or seven stations operating at a time. After most students have 
"done" a station, it can be discontinued and a new one added in 
its place. 

4) It should be noted that a lab-style class can be a 
very insecure place for even the most seasoned teacher. In this 
style of organization the teacher does not have the usual kind 
of control over the class as a unit and its direction. Some 
teachers initially experience a feeling that they are not getting 
enough feedback to make sure that the students are "getting it." 

If the teacher is sure to build into each station something for 
the student to "produce" (a worksheet assignment, a craft product, 
etc.), this concern for feedback can be reduced. 

It is a good idea to have a large chart on the wall with 
the students' names and the numbers or names of the stations 
so the students can check off each station as they complete 
it. You might want to insist that every station has to be 
completed before anyone can repeat any of the stations. Students 
will probably want to do some stations more than once. Of course, 
students can be allowed to repeat stations as often as they choose, 
depending upon the teacher's particular objectives for the lab. 

If the lab continues for more than one week, it is a good 
idea to set aside one day each week for the class to discuss 
what has been going on and what they have been learning both as 
a class and as individuals. In such discussion the students 
can be asked to articulate the purposes and meaning of each 
station. This sort of discussion will help alleviate the anxieties 
of both the teacher and the students, who need to see that they 
are learning as well as having fun in the lab. 



It may also be a good idea to create a mechanism for the 
more involved students to pursue their interests in greater 
depth than is allowed by the prepared stations alone. One way 
of promoting such exploration is to give students the opportu- 
nity, working alone or in pairs, to create and set up additional 
lab stations for other members of the class to try. The section 
"Additional Lab Stations" in this unit gives some ideas for such 
stations. Also, Philadelphia has three excellent sources of 
ideas for projects in other cultures: the Art Museum, the 

University Museum, and the various temporary exhibits at the 
Civic Center Museum. Be sure to check the latest issue of 
"Museum Highlights," published monthly by the Division of 
Museum Education, School District of Philadelphia. 
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The Lab Stations: 



The following information describes the types of lab stations 
possible in the Learning Lab* For each station there is (a) a 
brief description of the station, (b) a suggested format for 
the directions to be posted for the station’s activity, and 
(c) a description of the necessary material and how it may be 
obtained* (Our stories are reprinted in the appendix}. The 
stations chosen here are by sa means intended to provide ex- 
haustive explorations of the three cultures chosen. Teachers 
are encouraged to create their own stations, and, when appro- 
priate, to have students prepare stations for their classmates. 

A brief note about the cultural areas chosen: Eskimo, 

American Indian, and African cultures have been chosen because 
they are sufficiently exotic to interest most students and 
because they ere sufficiently diverse to enable students to 
see true human similarities clothed in startlingly different 
cultural garb. Teachers should feel free to add or substitute 
other cultures, especially if they have particular knowledge of, 
or interest in, another culture. 

Station #1) First Kill— A Story about an American Indian: 

a) This station asks the student to read a story about an 
American Plains Indian's passage from childhood into manhood. 

To add interest to the activity and to make the rite of passage 
more concrete, the student is asked to attempt to string a 
hunting bow before completing the worksheet keyed to the reading. 

b) The posted dii actions for this activity might read as 
follows : 



STATION #1— FIRST KILL 

This is a story about an American Indian boy about 
your age. It is the story of how he proves that he is 
a man. Proving that you 'have become a man is very im- 
portant to Indian boys. If you choose this station, do 
the following: 

1) Read the story very carefully. 

2) After you have read the story, get a worksheet 
and a pencil. 

3) Test the bow, as directed on the worksheet. 

4) After you have tested the bow, sit down and finish 
the rest of the worksheet. 

It is IMPORTANT that you really think about your answers 
and do not rush. 

c) In addition to the story and worksheet (see appendix) 
the other materials called for in this station arc a how, some 
arrows, and a target. The bow should be of about fifty to sixty 
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pounds draw. The target can be prepared by painting or crayoning 
the picture of a buffalo on the side of a large corrugated box. 
Very few Junior-high-school students are capable of stringing a 
fifty pound bow, but they get a real kick out of trying anf- they 
get a very concrete idea of how strong an Indian boy had to be 
to attain adult status* 

Station #2) African Boy* 

a) Like the preceding activity, this station asks that the 
student read a story— this time about a modern, African boy— 
and that he complete a worksheet. As a measure of further 
motivation the student is asked to tape record his responses to 
the worksheet if a tape recorder is available, 

b) Directions for this activity might look like thist 

STATION #2— AFRICAN BOY 

This is a story about an African boy told in his own 
words. This boy is still living in Africa today. He is 
like a lot of modern Africans. The story is about what 
life is like in the town where he lives. This is an 
example of one African culture. Here is what you doi 

1) Read the story very carefully, 

2) Take the worksheet and fill it out completely . 

3) When you are sure you have answered all of the 
questions, call the teacher over, 

k) If you have answered all of the questions, the 
teacher will let you answer them on a tape 
recorder. 

5) If someone is already using the tape recorder, 
wait your turn and do not mess up his recording. 

c) In addition to copies of the story and the worksheet 
(see appendix), a tape recorder is an optional extra for this 
activity. Another very valuable addition to this station would 
be a large map of Africa to help the student locate Barotseland. 

Station #3) Ashanti Boy of Ghana* 

This station is organized like the preceding station (see 
appendix for story and worksheet). Many other stations of this 
sort can readily be organized with the preparation of a short 
reading selection and a worksheet keyed to the reading. Miss 
Marianne Goldstein, a first-year teacher at Stoddart-Fleisher 
Junior High School, has prepared a series of such readings and 
worksheets on the reading level of her seventh-grade social 
studies students. We present these in the appendix for other 
teachers who may wish to use them. 
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Station #4) Eskimo Sea Hunters t 

a) At this station the student watches a short film about 
an Eskimo hoy and his father* He then completes a worksheet 
which asks him to examine the way Eskimos learn and are taught) 
and to compare the Eskimo's way of life with his own* 

b) Directions for this station need only ask the student 
to watch the film carefully and then to complete the worksheet 
provided* It may also be necessary to include directions for 
the operation of the movie projector* 

c) The film "Eskimo Sea Hunters" (a United World production) 
is available from the School District of Philadelphia) Division 
of Audio-Visual Aids* See the appendix for worksheet suggestions. 

Station #5) Leealura and Maleyatoi 

a) Again) the student is asked to read a story* The story 
in question is about an Eskimo girl y much like Cinderella) who 
wins the village chief's son* The student is asked to see the 
parallels in the Eskimo story to the Western foik**tale "Cinderella* 
and then to write another Eskimo story using a different fairy 
tale as a model* 

b) Directions} 

STATION #?— LEEALURA AND MALEYATO 

This story is to the Eskimos as "Cinderella* is to 
us. If you have forgotten the story of Cinderella, you 
might want to read it again before reading about Leealura 
and Maleyato. When you have refreshed your mind about 
Cinderella, 

1* Read "Leealura and Maleyato" carefully. 

2* Then read tho instructions on the worksheet and 
write the story asked for* 

c) In addition to the story "Leealura and Maleyato" and 
the worksheet, both included in the appendix, it might be wise 
to have on hand a copy of the fairy tale "Cinderella" as well 
as several other tales which the students may wish to choose as 
models* 



Station #6) Eskimo Ivory Carving} 



a) After watching either "Eskimo Sea Hunters" or "Nanook 
of the North," the student may choose this station where he is 
supplied with soap and carving implements. He is asked to 
simulate Eskimo ivory sculpture by carving something an Eskimo 
be likely to carve from a walrus tusk or whale bone. 
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b) Possible directions $ 

STATION #6— ESKIMO IVORY CARVING 



You may choose this station only after you have watched 
one of the movies about Eskimo life. You should have 
noticed that one of the most important forms of Eskimo art 
is the carving of animal tusks or bones. You are going to 
pretend that you are an Eskimo. Here's what you doi 

1) Pick a piece of IVORY soap and pretend that it's 
really an ivory walrus tusk. 

2) Look through the book The Art of the Eskimo until 
you have an idea of something you want to carve. 

3) Carve your IVORY masterpiece, being sure to cut 
very , very small pieces at a time, or you will 
break the whole piece. 

c) Have on hand several bars of IVORY soap, several paring 
knives, and if possible, an assortment of potters* or sculptors' 
tools. It is also a good idea to have a few examples of the 
kind of soap carvings that are possible as well as a copy of 
The Art of the Eskimo by S. Glubok at the station. 

Station #7) African Poetry i 

a) This station stimulates the student to write poetry 
about his own culture in the style of an African poem. 

b) Directions: 

STATION #7— AFRICAN POETRY 



These are African poems. One is about war, one about 
people (lazy people), and one about the moon. 

1) Read the three poems several times. 

2) Choose one of the poems and read it again. 

3) Now write a poem like the one you have chosen— 
but not lust like it. Yours should be about vour 
world but written in the African style. 

4) Be sure you write your name on your poem, 

c) Three poems are usually selected from Ulli Beier's 
African Poetry , published in paperback by Cambridge University 
Press. They can be typed onto large Index cards and posted 
along with the directions for the lab station. Other poems, 
of course, can be U3ed. The only additional material needed is 
paper and pencils. 

Station #8) Ziraba Game: 
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a) At this station the student tests his skill at an 
American Indian game and i3 asked to consider the role such games 
play in learning. 

_ in - 
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b) Directions} 



STATION #8— ZIMBA GAME 

This is a game played by American Indian boys about 
your age. They played it; but it was also school for them 
because they were learning things that would help them to 
be better hunters and warriors when they grew up. 

Here is what you do at this lab station: 

1) Take ten (10) practice tries by holding the stick 
and flipping the ball up in the air. Try to spear 
the ball with the stick. 

2) Either alone or with a partner, try it ten (10) 
times again. Put an £ on the worksheet for each 
hit and an g for a miss. 

3) Then do the last part of the worksheet. 

NOTICEi Do not hurry with this last part. It is 

important, so think about your answers first. 

c) In addition to a worksheet like that shown in the 
appendix, you will need the apparatus for the game (see 
illustration— figure #4). A sharp-pointed stick is attached 
to one end of a heavy cord or thong, and a triangular piece of 
leather or a bunch of grass or newspaper is tied to the other 
end. The thong should be about 30" long. If the leather triangle 
is used, two or three holes should be cut in it. The game is 
played by holding the stick in the right hand with the point 
extending beyond the thumb and forefinger. The leather triangle, 
newspaper, or bunch of grass on the opposite end of the cord is 
thrown forward from the body and then jerked back. As it comes 
back, the player attempts to pierce the grass or paper with the 
point of the stick. If the leather is used, he tries to get the 
point of his stick in the holes in the triangle. 

Station #9) How theHiinoceros Got His Skim 

a) The student choosing this station reads a story giving 
a mythical explanation of how theihinoceros got wrinkled skin 
and is asked to make up a similar story. 

Directions} 

1) Read the story about "How theRIinoceros Got His 
Skin" carefully. 

2) Now choose a similar natural curiosity and write 
your own 3tory to explain it. You could tell, 
for instance, 

How the rabbit got his ears, 

How the cat got his whiskers, 

How the dog got his bark, 
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How lightening got thunder. 

How winter got cold, 

Etc* 

3) Be sure to put your name on your story. 

c) Needeid for this activity are the story (included in the 
appendix), paper and pencil* Of course as colorful picture of 
artiinoceros would not hurt. See our reprint of Durer ’s'Rhinoceros." 

Station #10) Cultural Music* 

a) The student listens to selections of music from different 
cultures and attempts to identify the culture, the mood and 
occasion of the music, and how it is produced* 

b) Directions* 

The music tape you are about to hear contains selections 

from the music of five different cultures. Listen to the 

selections a couple of times. Then complete the worksheet 

provided. 

c) For this activity you will need a tape recorder (pre- 
ferably with headphones) and a tape prepared ahead of time. The 
tape should include five selections from distinctly different 
cultures— for instance, Japanese koto music, African drums, a 
Middle-Eastern folk dance. American blues, a Lutheran hymn or 
corale. A worksheet for this exercise can be found in the 
appendix. 

Station #11) Bumat 

a) The student watches a film about African masks and 
sculpture and then creates his own mask of sculpture out of 
materials provided. 

b) Directions* 

The movie "Buma" shows many examples of African art. 

Many of the objects shown in the film express fear or terror. 

1) Watch the movie carefully, looking especially for 
how the artists express fear, terror, and similar 
feelings. 

2) Now look through the books of African art provided. 

3) Try to create a fearful mask or scupture out of 
the materials available after studying the examples 
provided. 

c) The film "Buma" is available from the School District 
of Philadelphia, Division of Audio-Visual Aids. It is a good 

idea to pin up several construction-paper masks (see illustration— 
#5) as examples. All that need be provided for this 
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Three dimensional mask cut from construction paper 



1 . Fold paper and cut for 
forehead and chin shape, 
nose and mouth. 




2. Cut out eyes and "V M 
from center of forehead 
and chin. 




> 
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4, Add decoration, detail features, 
paint, head string, etc. 



3. Fold in edges of 
top of head and 
stable to make 
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Figure #5 
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activity is colored construction paper, scissors, glue, and 
crayons. If a more ambitious (and messier) project is desired, 
clay or other material may be provided. Finally, several books 
of African art should be laid out at the station to help students 
get ideas. 

Additional Lab Stations : 

Many additional lab stations are readily created by following 
the above examples. For instance, in addition to the Zimba game, 
there are numerous exotic games that can be used as the basis 
for lab exercises. The following are a few examples of games 
that can be organized into lab activities. 

Pebble Game . This game of chance may be played by each player 
placing a certain number of small pebbles in a shallow bowl- 
each one's pebbles being marked differently with small dots or 
a color on one side. They are then poured out on the ground and 
the players count only the stones that land with decorated tops 
exposed. A similar game is played by using cherry pits. 

Stick Game . These sticks were carved on one side with designs 
that stood out In relief. They were held high above the head 
and dropped to the ground. The player whose stick landed right 
side up won. 

Corn Cob Dart . Cut a piece 5" or 6" in length from the pointed 
end of a corn cob. Find three wing feathers or cut from con- 
struction paper, matching in size if possible. Place them 
equidistant at broad end of cob, setting them so they curve out- 
ward from the center. Us.e a large darning needle for the sharp 
end of the dart. Since the inside, or pith, of the cob is soft, 
remove some of it and replace it with plastic wood. Insert the 
head of the needle, and allow the plastic wood to dry before 
using the dart. 

Snake Sticks . Snake sticks were beautifully carved from lengths 
or wood into snake forms. They were several feet in length and 
2" in diameter. The game was played by hurling the stick along 
the top of the snow. The object of the game was to see who could 
send their snake. stick the farthest. This game is adaptable to 
land or water activities. 

Hood Game . The players stand in two lines facing each other. 

A hoop is rolled down the middle of the space between them. 

Darts or sticks are hurled at the hoop, the object being to 
throw them through it as it passes. Sometimes the Indians wove 
a center in the hoop so the darts would pierce the threads and 
stay in place, 

Oh-Wah-Ree . This is an ancient pit and pebble game. There 
are eight modern variations, several of which are simple enough 
for children. Basically it is a game of move and capture and 
can be played with real strategy or by chance. It can be bought 
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at any game store for about five dollars* With one manufactured 
game and instructions duplicate games are easy for the students to 
make with cups and stones. See appendix for directions. 

Counting Coupe . Each player is given a "scalp" (a piece cf 
cloth) to be tucked under the belt on the right or left side. 

The players form a circle and on the signal everyone tries to 
capture as many "scalps" as possible. When you loose your 
"scalp" you are out of the game. The one who captures the most 
"scalps" wins. 

Sneak Attack . A student is placed in the center of players. 

A Tom-Tom and stick are placed in front of him and he is blind- 
folded. The object is for the circle of players to try and 
sneak up on the center player and hit the drum without being 
touched by the blindfolded player. When someone hits the drum, 
he takes the place in the center. This is a good game for 
cooperative efforts on the part of the players. (The player in 
the center cannot be pushed or touched). 

Also any of the following films can be used as the basis for 
a lab station. Each of these films is available from either the 
Division of Audio-Visual Aids of the School District of Phila- 
delphia or the Regional Film Center of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia! 

Watusi (EBF)— African tribal life (School District). 

Ena of the Trail (NBC)— the vanishing of the Plains 
Indian; two parts: part I, before the white man; 

part II, the end of the Plains Indian (School 
District). 

Alaskan Eskimo (Disney) — Eskimo life (School District). 

The Hunters — bus hmen in the Kalhari Desert (School 
District). 

Dead Birds — the bird cult and ritual warfare in New 
Guinea (Free Library). 

Nano ok ; of the North — the best documentary on Eskimo 
life (Free Library and Pennsylvania Advancement 
School Film Library). 

Cfive Dwellers of the Early Stone Ago (School District). 

Time Piece (Free Library). 

Learning Lab: Our Cultures 

At this point in the unit, students are usually ready for 
direct examination of their own culture or cultures. You may 
wish to focus on students 1 cultures now, or wait until after the 
wrap-up section. If you choose to handle it now, the teacher 
can tackle the topic of our own cultures in several ways: the 
most common is to have students talk, or read, about their own 
culture. Indeed, this technique may be most appropriate for 
your class. 
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We suspect, however, that your students would respond better 
to a more active learning style similar to that in the Learning 
Lab. Accordingly, ask students to design their own lab stations 
for their own culture. If students feel they come from a similar 
and homogeneous culture, then divide the class into groups. 

Each group can be responsible for preparing two or three lab 
stations which will teach other people about their culture. For 
example, there might bei 

1) Music stations* What music or records typify your 
culture? 

2) Film i What film will illustrate your way of life? 

Here, the Free Library, Film Library, or Brandon 
Catalogue will offer many suggestions. 

3) Readings* What stories would teach others about your 
culture? 

if) Games* Choose typical games and prepare instruction 
sheets on how to play them. 

5) Etc. (The stations should cover the characteristics 
of a culture mentioned in the Introduction). 

When built, the class can then spend several days in their 
own lab, or open it up to other classes, parent or community 
groups, etc. If students feel they represent more than one 
culture, each separate culture can design a lab which will 
instruct others about that culture. For example, the class 
may contain students from several sections of the city, races, 
or income groups. Each of these may be a distinct "sub-culture" 
and one or two lab stations could be designed by members of each 
sub-culture. 

In either case, it is most important that students reflect 
on the significance of each component of their culture displayed 
in the lab. What is the significance of rock or soul music? 

Why are children taught the knowledge, and in the style, which 
our iystem of education transmits? How do young people become 
adults? Are activities such as gangs, fashions, etc. substitutes 
for the more practical rites of passage in other cultures? Thus, 
worksheets in this lab should be written towards questions such 
as these, and the lab probably should end with some serious 
discussion or summing up. 

An excellent way to conclude the study of other cultures 
is to spend several days at a time on eadiof the three cultures 
studied. This gives students a chance to pull together and review 
rwhat they have learned about each culture from the lab stations 
as well as to compare and contrast Eskimo, Indian, African, and 
American ways of life. 
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1) The movie, "Nanook of the North" (available from the 
PAS Film Library), because of its thoroughness, is an stimulus 
to a discussion summarizing the Eskimo way of life. The film 

can be stopped a few times so that salient features can be pointed 
out. Also the teacher can talk over the film as it runs. How- 
ever, the film's own narrative i3 fascinating and insightful and 
needs only occasional reinforcement by the teacher. The film 
emphasizes the Eskimos' continuous struggle for survival. 

From comments like, "... never has a man done so much with so 
little." students can make calculated guesses about many aspects 
of Eskimo life — the close relationship between the Eskimo and 
nature, why he lives primarily in one or two-family units, why 
Eskimos seem happy and rarely argue, why girls marry good 
hunters, etc. 

The showing of "Nanook" can be preceeded with a homework 
assignment to read a story such as Jack London's "Story of 
Keesh" (see appendix). Through this reading students can pick 
up several points about an Eskimo boy's rites of passage, family 
responsibilities, etc. The discussion of the reading and the 
film might be kicked off with questions such as, "Would you like 
to live as an Eskimo? If so, what hour of the day would you 
like to be one?" "Would you prefer being taught by your mother 
or father or by a teacher," Such a discussion can be concluded 
with a worksheet assignment such as that suggested by Worksheet #6 
in the appendix. 

2) A similar review of American Indian culture can be 
centered around the showing of the film "End of the Trail" 
(available from the Division of Audio-Visual Aids, School District 
of Philadelphia). This film, which is in two parts, tells of the 
customs of the Plains Indian (Part I) and destruction of that way 
of life with the coming of the white man (Part II). To prepare 
students to watch the film, the teacher might ask them to vote 

on questions such as the following (see the pamphlet "Process 
Techniques" for an explanation of "voting" procedures )» 

Do you think Indians went to school? 

Do you think Indians scalped people because they 
liked to? 

How many of you think Indians had to know how to read? 

How many of you think that Indians had to be able 
to hunt? 

Do you think they went to church? 

How do you think they felt about white people? 

Also before showing "End of the Trail" the teacher might want 
to list on the board topics such ast 

a) education, 

b) marriage and courtship, 

c) role of the buffalo, of the horse, 

d) religion. 

e) men's and women's roles. 
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These topics could be reviewed so that students have an idea 
of what to ask themselves as they watch the movie. For example, 
under the topic "education," students might ask thems elves t 

Who are the "students" among the Indians? 

What do they learn? 

Who teaches the children? 

Do both boys and girls learn the same things? 

Why do they have to learn what they learn? 

Students can also be urged to search for ways in which the 
Ii iian's culture differs from their own* 

Again, as the film is shown, the teacher may wish to stop 
it a couple of times or talk over it to point out salient features. 
Discussion following the movie might follow the topics outlined 
before it was shown. For instance, under education: 

- How was an Indian boy or girl educated? 

- How was his or her education different from yours? 

- What role did a game like Zimba play in an Indian's 

education? 

- Are there any games you play to learn essential skills? 

Such discussion can be directed toward bringing out underlying 
similarities to seemingly very different customs. For example, 
the Indian educational "system," whether it entails playing a 
game like Zimba or "studying" with an elder of the tribe (as 
Hawk studied with Dead-Come-Back-Man in "First Kill"), taught 
the Indian boy survival skills. Modern games like spelling bees 
and modern methods of getting the young (in schools) to meet 
with older members of the society are also intended to teach 
survival skills. 

As with other lessons, a worksheet such as Worksheet #7 
in the appendix can be used with "End of the Trail." Also the 
story "Crazy Horse. Prarie Patriot" in A.M. Josephy's The Patriot 
Chiefs (New York Viking Press) could be read to the class as an 
interesting addition to the discussion of "End of the Trail." 

3) A similar review of African cultures can be stimulated 
by any number of films or readings (see those suggested in the 
section "Additional Lab Stations" and the Bibliography). Some 
teachers might want to encourage students to prepare some sort 
of presentation to the rest of the class, other classes, or the 
school based upon what they have learned ibout the African 
cultures they have touched upon. No matter how the teacher 
chooses to review African cultures, it is important to emphasize 
that Africa is a large continent covering about four times the 
area of the United States. Africa is a land of fantastic cultural 
diversity and students should not be allowed to fall into the 
trap (that many Westerners have fallen into for so long) of 
forming absurd stereotypes of Africans and an "African culture" 

O the singular). 
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b) The final lessons in the study of other cultures can 
be used to bring the students' attention "back hone" to them- 
selves and their own culture. It is helpful to review rapidly 
all of the various activities undertaken in the study of culture 
from the first definitions, through the tools exercises, the 
various lab stations, the lab on our own cultures (if you tried 
it), and the final Eskimo, Indian, and African days. The question 
can then be put, "Well, what do we do with all of this? To 
what use can we put all of this knowledge of other cultures?" 
Needless to say such questions could lead in many varied directions. 
It could also fall on its facel Ve have found it fruitful to 
restate here the original purpose for this study: "Studying 

other cultures can help us to gain greater insight into our 
own culture. We think that by looking at what makes up other 
cultures and at what sort of things effect Eskimo and Indians 
and African children like you, we'll be able to look at the same 
sort of things in our culture and understand them better. It 
is important that you know about your own culture, because when 
you know it and understand it, you have an idea why you do 
somethings (like join a gang) or why certain things happen to 
you (like going to school, getting a job or being turned down 
for one)." At this point, you may want to try the Learning 
Lab on students' own cultures. 

If you've already done it, students can now be encouraged 
to see their own cultural position as Just another along the 
spectrum they have been studying. Such a perspective can be 
stimulated with a voting exercise involving questions such as 
these: 



Would you rather have a boy from Africa, an Eskimo, 
or an Indian visit you? 

Would you rather kill a leopard, be warlord of a gang, 
scalp someone, or track a polar bear? 

Would you rather build a tipi, a thatched hut, cm 
igloo, or a brick house? 

Who works hardest: an Indian boy or girl, an Eskimo, 

you, or an African boy or girl? 

How about as an adult: an Indian adult, an Eskimo 

adult, you when you grow up, or an African grown 
up? 

Who fights the most? 

Who has more fun? 

Inner-city children often point out that they have to fight to 
survive. It is interesting to ask them if Eskimos need to 
fight to survive. Of course the answer is, "No. They do not 
fight each other." The exploration of this sort of question 
leads directly into areas of immense concern to inner-city 
youngsters i 

Fighting: Why don't Eskimos fight? How do they differ 

from us that they do not need to fijht? What about Indians? 
Why don't they hit their children? How and why did they 
"ritualize" their fighting (e.g. counting coup)? Why 
can't we do that sort of thing (like playing chess instead 
of actually fighting wars)? 

■ — * * _ _ ^ 
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Gangs i Who else has gangs? Why are they necessary for us 
but not for the kinds of cultures we studied? 

Copst Do other cultures have cops? How do they use then:? 
Why? Why not? What are other ways that cultures enforce 
their "lavs"? 

School) Why do we have schools, while the cultures we 
studied do not? Do we need them? 

Progress* What do you mean when you say a culture is more 
advanced than another? Which of the four cultures studied 
(including our own) do you think is most advanced, next 
most, and so on? 

Another activity which usually has great possibilities for dis- 
cussion and creative writing is a reading of Magical Practice s 
of the Nacirema (see appendix). This is a spoof of modern 
American culture written by an anthropologist in anthropological 
terms as if he were describing a primitive culture (Nacirema is 
American backwards). Reading this is both fun and allows the 
class to use their imagination and some of the cultural skills 
and jargon they have acquired so far. 

At this point most students are anxious to examine their 
own cultures or sub-cultures in greater detail. At the Advance- 
ment School the final lessons of the Other Cultures unit have 
been used as a transition from the study of other cultures and 
their people to that of our own culture and its people. Much 
of this examination can best occur out of school (see the 
"Learning in the City" unit of the HD Lab). In addition, an 
examination of people in film and literature can also fulfill 
this aim (see the "People" unit of the HD Lab). 



Appendlxs Worksheets and Readings 
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Other Cultures Unit Name 

Sample Worksheet 



Worksheet #1 
TOOLS AND THEIR USES 

We can tell a lot about the way other people live by looking at 
the tools they use In their work, in their play, in preparing 
their food, in hunting, in fighting, in making things. 7or 
eight of the items you will see, try to list all of the different 
ways each item could be used. Then tell what kind of person 
would use the item — a child, a woman, a man, a farmer, a soldier, 
a priest, a medicine man, or whatever. 

How could it .be used ? 






Who would use it ? 



Other Cultures Unit 



Nam e 

Worksheet #2 
DESIGNING YOUR OWN TOOLS 

Part of the way people build their culture is by making their 
own tools* When they have a job to dc. they have to make a 
tool for it* For each of the jobs listed below, we want you 
to design your own tool. There is a space to draw the tools, 
a space to desoribo it (What size is it? What is it made of? 
How do you make it?), and a space to tell how to use it* 

1) Draw a tool for skinning a porcupine* 



Now describe your tool* 



How is it used? 



2) Draw a tool for throwing rocks long distances. 



Desoribe it* 
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How is it used? 



Other Cultures Unit 



Worksheet #2 - page 2 



3) Draw a tool for taking the bark off a treo all in one piece. 



Describe it. 



How is it used? 



*0 Draw things (tools) to defend a small village by a river. 



Describe them. 



How are they used? 



5) Draw a device which is not a boat or raft to get you across 
a river full of man-eating crocodiles. 
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Other Cultures Unit 



Worksheet #2 - page 3 



{ 



Describe it* 



How is it used? 



6) Nov yoi^ think of a Job and then design 
Think of a Job that you have never done 
nov know of a tool to do the Job with* 



Draw the tool for it* 



Describe it* 



How is it used? 
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l tool to do it* 
and that you do not 
What is the Job? 



Other Cultures Unit Name 

Learning Lab Worksheet for Station #1 

FIRST KILL 

1. After you have read the story, pick up the bow and string it. 
This bow is very much like the one that Hawk used. Like Hawk, you 
must string the bow by yourself before you can shoot it. If 

you can string the bow, you may shoot three arrows at the target 
on the box. After you have tested the bow, go on to the next 
section of this worksheet. 

2. Imagine that when you were very young, you were captured 

by Hawk's tribe. You have grown up as an Indian. Now you want 
to pass the test of manhood and be accepted as a man in the 
tribe. Look at the list below. Decide how important you think 
it would be for you to learn each thing. Number each item frou 
1 to 10, from the most important to the least important, by 
putting a 1 next to the thing you feel is most important to know, 
a 2 next to the second most important, and so forth. Think 
about which things it would be important for you to do well to 
prove that you are a man. Beside aach item tell vhy you ranked 
it as you did. 

M aking a bow and arrowheads 

R iding an Indian pony 

Tracking a buffalo 

S peaking the language of the tribe 

Making a feathered war bonnet 

L earning the religious customs of the bribe 

Fighting like an Indian 

__ Shooting a bow and arrow and throwing a tomahawk 
S kinning a buffalo 
M aking war paint 

3* What was the name of Hawk's teacher? 



4. What tribe was Hawk from? 



• How many times did he shoot the buffalo with his bow? 
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How did he finally kill the buffalo? 



Other Cultures Unit 
Learning Lab 



AFRICAN BOY 



Worksheet for station #2 



1, Where does this boy live? Can you find the place on the 
map? What city is his village near? 

2* How old is the boy who is telling the story? 

3. What are "monkey nuts"? 

k, How do you play Sipelu? 

5. What languages does the boy in the story speak? Which one 
is his "mother tongue*? 
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Tell five (5) ways that this African boy's life is like 
your life* (Number them 1-5* Use the back of this work- 
sheet if necessary.) 



Other Cultures Unit 
Learning Lab 



Name 

Worksheet for Station #3 

ASHANTI BOY OF GHANA 

1. Kojo (the boy in the story) does some work that boys in 
our culture usually let their mothers do. What is this 
work? 



Why do you suppose Kojo is the one *ho does thi3 work? 



2 * Kojo has described to you the way he spends a typical day, 
a school day. Now we want you to describe how you tnink he 
would spend a typical Saturday. 




Other Cultures Unit 
Learning Lab 



Worksneet for Station #4- 
ESKIMO SEA HUNTERS 
1* Name three ( 3 ) ways the father in this movie made his living* 

a* 

b. 

e* 

2* What are three (3) things that the boy was learning to do 
that he would use when he vas a man? 

a* 

b. 

c. 

3* Tell about one thing that the family in the film did that 
seemed very strange to you* 



Now try to explain why they might do it that way* 



4, Name as many things as you can that you saw this Eskimo 
family do that your family does too, even though you might 
do them in a very different way* 



Other Cultures Unit 
Learning Lab 



Worksheet for Station 45 



LEEALURA AND MALBYATO 

This story about Eskimos is very much like our "Cinderella ,, 
story. It tolls about a beautiful, poor girl who has lost her 
parents (Cinderella lost her mother) who marries the village 
chief's son (like the prince in "Cinderella"). Re is attracted 
to her because she sews so well (Cinderella was all dressed up 
and danced very well). 

After you have read the story, write an Eskimo story based 
on another of our fairy tales, such as "Little Red Riding Hood," 
"Snow White," "The Ugly Duckling," or "Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears." You will have to change the story to make it like 
Eskimos live and think, instead of the way we live and think. 

ONCE UPON A TIME... 
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Other Cultures Unit 
Learning Lab 



Nam e 

Worksheet for Station #b 
THE ZIMBA GAME 

1* Try the game ten (10) times and record your score here* 
Write an M X" for a hit and an *'0 M for a miss* 

Total H its 



2* This game is supposed to teach young Indian boy3 certain 
things they will need to know when they prove that they are men 
What things do you think this game would teach you if you were 
an Indian? 



3* Do you know any games that boys in our culture play that 
teach them things men need to know? Give as many examples as 
you can think of* What doe 3 each one teach you? 
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Learning Lab 



Nam e ^ 

Worksheet ior Station j^lO 

CULTURAL MUSIC 

For each of the five selections answer each of these three questions* 

a) Whet culture or country is the music from? 

b) What kind of music is it? What kind of occasion was 
it made for (a funeral, a wedding, dancing, religious 
ritual, entertainment, etc.)? What is its mood (happy, 
sad, energetic, quiet, etc.)? 

c) Wuat kinds of instruments are being played? 

1. a. 

bo 

c. 

2. a. 

b. 

c. 

3 . a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

5* a. 

b. 

c, 
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Worksheet #6 
NANOOK AND KEESH 



Name 



1. Make a list of all the things you can think of that Eskimo 
boys have to learn, t? nt you do not have to learn. 



2. Choose one thing from your list above and write e paragraph 
telling why the Eskimo boy has to learn it but you do not. 
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Other Cultures Unit 



Name. 



Worksheet #7 
END OF THE TRAIL 

1* Why were buffalo important to the Indians? 



2. Draw any one or, if you like, all of the following (use the 
back of this sheet if necessary) i 

A bow and arrows— 



An Indian warrior’s headdress— 



A buffalo— 



3. Would you rather be yourself or an Indian boy? Why? 



4. Fill in the three missing cardinal points « 



///!/// EAST 



5. If men do all the dangerous work and women do all of the 
exhausting work in Indian families, and if you were an 
Indian, would you rather be a man or a woman? Why? 




What things do you like about Indian culture that are not 
in your culture? 



Other Cultures Unit Worksheet #7 - page 2 

7. What things do you like about your culture that are not 
in Indian culture? 



Oh-Wa-Ree 



This is the ancient "pit and pebble" game. It had its 
origins in Egypt and ranged all over Africa, Asia Minor, and 
India, where it is still played. It is a game of rich and poor 
alike. People ofuen gamble with the game; rich sultans used 
to play it with jewels and gold nuggets instead of pebbles. 

The game teaches the young to count and, in its more complicated 
versions, requires a great deal of logic and recall. 



The game is played by two, three, or four players who sit 
in a circle around twelve pits into each one of which six pebbles 
have been placed (see illustration— figure #7). The pits are 
di/ided among the players evenly, so that if two persons play 
each will have six pits, if three play each lias four pits, and 
if four play each has three pits. These are the players' "home 
pits." The object of the game is to "capture" as many pebbles 
as possible. 



Play begins when the first player (chosen by lot) "seeds" 
from one of his home pits. This means he picks up all of the 
pebbles in one of his pits and places cne pebble in each suceed- 
ing pit, going counter-clockwise around the circle until he has 
no more pebbles in his hand. For example, Player X picks up the 
six pebbles from his home pit B and seeds one pebble each into 
pits C, D, E. F, G, and H. Thus, at the end of his turn Player 
X has lef-t pit B empty and seven pebbles in pits C through H. 
Player Y now picks up tne seven pebbles from one of his home 
pits (D, E, or F) and seeds them out one at a time in a counter- 
clockwise direction. For 
example, if Y chooses to 
draw from his home pit D, 
he empties that pit and 
seeds one seed into each 
of pits E, F, G, H, X, J, 
and K. Now pits B ana D 
are empty and pits E 
through H contain eight 
pebbles, pits C. I, J, and 
K seven, and pits A and L 
their original six pebbles. 

This manner of play con- 
tinues around the circle, 
each player drawing only 
from one of his home pits 
and skipping no pits whils 
seeding. 



Player X 
(home pits 
A.B.C) 

B o 



*0 



A 

0 



Pebbles are captured 
when a player seeds his 
last pebble into a pit 
containing only one or two 
j^bles. This allows him 



Player Y 

(home pits D^F) 

tO 

9 



Player W 

(3 (home pits J,K,L) 



o 



O' 



Or 






Ok 

Player Z 
home pits 0,H,I) 



rn ipca^ture either 
ee pebbles, (the 



two or 
one 



Figure #7 
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Oh-Wa-See - page 2 

or two already in the pit plus the one he seeds into it). If 
the pit directly preceeding this pit also has only two or three 
pebbles, he also captures these and so on clockwise until he 
reaches a pit with more than three pebbles. There he stops and 
play passes on to the next player. The captured pebbles are set 
aside in a special pit next to the player. A player cannot 
capture from his own pits. 

If on any player's turn there are no pebbles in his home 
pits, he is out of the game. The last player remaining in the 
gar-ie gets all of the pebbles left in all of the pits. The player 
with the most pebbles wins. 

The game of Oh-Wa-See Is available in several commercial 
versions, one of which is published by the 3-M Company (Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company). It is also easily prepared 
by using a dozen Dixie cups whose tops have been trimmed off or 
by nailing muffin tins to a board. Dried beans make excellent 
"pebbles." 
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First Kill* 

by Jean and Paul Annixter 



Though he had not known for sure that he would be using 
them soon, Hawk had been making arrows for the past two moons. 
Not the small, blunt arrows which boys used to shoot at birds 
and squirrels, but flint-headed arrows, ground sharp as knives. 
He had modeled them carefully after the ariows of Dead-Come- 
Back-Man, one of the elders of the Oglala who had been a great 
warrior in his time. Dead-Come-Back-Man had also helped Hawk 
shape and string a man-size bow, telling him the while the tale 
of his own first hunt when he had won the name of Panther Boy. 

It was as he had looked down at the great buffalo herd 
with his father that it suddenly came to Hawk that he could 
wait no longer to prove himself. He must Join in the coming 
hunt. He had the bow said the arrows in the lodge of Dead-Cone- 
Back-Man, who had kept his secret well* What he did not have 
yet was a grown man's strength. But he had the will. 

At dawn on the morning of the hunt Hawk slipped away to 
the tipi of Dead-Come-Back-Man. His old friend war already up 
and sitting by his small fire. Hawk knew where his bow and 
arrows were kept wrapped in a piece of deerskin and vent to the 
place without words. Dead-Come-Back-Man was watching him. 

Meeting the boy's eye, he held it long and in silence across 
the fire. 

"I mustl" Hawk said, answering the look. "The time has 
come." 

"Then I have nothing to say," the elder told him. "The 
time is for the hunter himself to know." 

It was his father's fastest horse that Hawk sought out, a 
piebald with four white feet. Then he rode to the top of a hill 
to watch for the start of the hunt. Waiting, he thought only 
of what he intended to do and how the thing might be done. 

At last the party of twenty-one young hunters came in sight, 
riding fast and in close formation. Hawk saw that Hurries-To- 
War was in the lead as usual, and behind him young South Bear, 
a fire-eater with many war coups to his oredlt. There were but 
three old muzzle-loading rifles in the party, all the other 
hunters carrying bows and arrows. Hawk let them get well ahead, 
then followed at a fast lope, his deerskin shirt-tails flying 
and flapping as he cut a circle to the side. 



♦n.rtwvright 1958 by Jane and Paul Annixter. Reprinted from 
alo Chief by permission of Holiday House, Inc. 
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The party was nearing the buffalo herd before Hawk was 
noticed. Seeing his big bow, the hunters called out jeering 
shouts of "On-heyl" to quell and shame the boy beyond following. 
"Oh-heyl" was the shout a warrior gave when he struck or touched 
an enemy to count coup in battle. Ignoring the mockery, Hawk 
.> followed on, sometimes at a tangent, but always circling in 
again. Soon the hunters were watching him in silence, no longer 
merely amused and mocking. 

Hawk felt keenly their new seriousness. They would not 
drive him off, he knew; it was not the Sioux way to stop even 
a boy bent on a feat of courage or name-hunting. But neither 
would they help cr advise hjm, or make allowance for his youth 
and inexperience. It was a bold step he had taken, throwing 
off the protection as well as the fetters of youth. If he was 
Injured it was his own concern. If he failed he would be shamed 
and laughed at. Better to be killed than that! 

He veered aside, asking no quarter. 

Hawk was the first to reach the game. He did not stop at 
the fringe of the herd but lanced his mount into the thick of 
the mass as he had seen the boldest hunters do. Before him and 
on both sides buffalo milled and churned uneasily. Behind him 
he heard 3hots and the high wild yelling of the young men. The 
milling buffalo broke into thundering flight and he was carried 
along in the surging brown tide. 

Hawk’s horse, though trained as a buffalo runner, was almost 
out of hand with fear, here in the midst of the herd. No escape 
except straight up, which was what the piebald was trying for, 
white-eyed and snorting in panic. Hawk clung to the mane, lean- 
ing far forward. Stumble of horse or slip of rider would be 
fatal here; the fallen one would be ground to pulp within a 
minute. Even if he would, Hawk could not have used his bow now. 
It took all he had Just to stay with his horse. Nor was there 
space on either side to drive an arrow home. The thick rising 
heat of the many huge bodies enveloped him, blent with the 
musky smell of animal flesh and fur so overpowering that he 
drowned in it for a time. 

When Hawk's consciousness broke through the darkness it 
seemed that the earth was tipping and there were buffalo swinging 
in the sky. A deep, dull reverberation filled all the air, the 
thunder of countless hoofs. Leaning far forward, along his 
horse's neck and mane, he spoke quiet words into its brown ear 
until by slow degrees the snorting of fear and Che plunging 
eased. 

On they swept, sometimes with space about them now, but 
they could not have gotten out of the crush or stopped had they 
tried. Hawk waited for another shifting in the mass, then chose 
^ ’vis kill, a young bull off to his right. Gradually he kneed 
IRK is mount closer, Jerked an arrow from his quiver and snapped 
l . ‘Mv ; t to the string. With all his strength he bent the bow, draw- 
ing the arrow back to its flint he§d. 
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Thwack! The feathered shaft sank half Its length behind 
the shoulder, a bit too high for the heart. The rush of the 
young bull never slackened. Hawk rushed after him, as If tied 
to his quarry by a thong. He fitted another arrov to the bov. 
This time as he came abreast of his game he reached far under 
the horse's neck with his left arm, clinging with his right lag 
and right arm. his left leg far down under the belly of his 
horse. He let go a second shaft inches below the first. The 
young buffalo bellowed yet pounded on, big head low, liquid eyes 
gleaming wildly beneath the curled and matted fur. 

Scalding shame poured through Hawk. He was not strong 
enough cc bring down game, even with a man-size, bow and perfect 
arrowsl The himters would laugh and mock him, for no doubt they 
had seen. Even the girls would hear of it and titter as he 
passed. 

The side of the young bull was dripping red, the eyes 
rolling whitely now in panic and pain. This animal would suffer 
much, for it would be hours or days from now before he would 
die. 



Suddenly Hawk knew that he cculd not let the young buffalo 
go. He had marked it for his own. He must bring it down even 
if he had to follow it on inoo the country of the Crows to the 
west. He reached back for another arrow, then sudden fury made 
him fling his bow aside. He whipped the quiver up over his 
head and threw it away. Now Hawk waited his chance and drove 
his mount in so close that his knee was pressing the wounded 
bull's flank. He jerked up his legs so that for an instant he 
was crouched on all fours on the bare back of his galloping 
pony, then launched himself outward and fastened with clutching 
hands to the fur of the buffalo's hump. With a wild whinny his 
horse veered crazily off and Hawk was left there literally 
riding his prey. 

In spite of clutching hands and clamped legs he did not 
know whether he could hang to the pain-crazed bull or not. His 
buffalo mount was crashing now through low brush and Hawk's 
legs and sides were cut with whipping branches till the blood 
ran. There was no give to that wide, rock-hard back, no letup 
in the buffalo's pounding gait. The stiff short legs seemed 
Jointless, Bpringless and the hoofs came down like ungiving 
stone. Hawk felt the spasms of terror that tore through the 
animal and it took all bis remaining strength to crawl slowly 
forward onto the slipping neck. It was slightly softer there, 
but lying out as he was his head was lower than his body, for 
the head of the buffalo all but swept the ground. He ofrered 
up a swift prayer to sun and moon and called upon the earth 
spirit, who presided over all man's hunting. Then his knife 
was in his right hand and, risking death again, he reached far 
down to stab and stab beneath the bull's straining neck. The 
animal's blood spurted, covering Hawk’s arm. Still the young 
^"11 pounded on and would not die, 
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Leaning close to one stiff black ear, Hawk voiced the 
ceremonial words of the buffalo hunter* "Grandfather, my people 
are hungry. You were created for this, so I must kill you." 

On his own he added* "Grandfather, fight and run no longer. 

You are vevy tired I" 

Even so it seemed an endless time before the animal's gait 
began to falter. Then suddenly the downthrust head and horns 
gored the earth, and Hauk was flung forward and free of the 
crashing fall. Instantly he was on all fours, scuttling back 
to lie in the lee of the now prone body of his kill while hun- 
dreds of buffalo coming from behind barely broke their ranks 
around the fallen one and the small figure huddled behind it. 

For an endless time humped forms continued to hurtle past 
in a wild confusion of pounding hoofs, rolling eyes and froth- 
strung muzzles. There was an end at last. But even then Hawk 
stayed low, offering up his thanks to Wahkan-Tanka, the Great 
One, for this miracle. 

When the first of the hunters arrived, Hawk was too busy 
even to look up. Red-armed, he had already taken the tongue 
and heart of his kill, and with the skill of seasoned hunter 
had slit the hide down the belly and girdled the four legs. 

"I, Hawk, have killed this one!" was all he said. 

But more than that was on record, for through a break in 
the ranks of the herd both South Boar and Eagle Seizer had 
glimpsed the end of Hawk's ride and the final knifing. Very 
different the hunters' smiles were now. One man sighted Hawk's 
pony circling afar and rode out and brought it in. 

Indicating the sixty dead buffalo strewn over a mile of 
plain, Hurries -To-War said, "We are going back to bring the 
women for the skinning-out. You had better ride with us." 

Hawk answered firmly, "I, Hawk, will skin this one out!" 

Darkness had almost fallen when Hawk rode into camp with 
the hide, heart and tongue of his kill, his bare legs and arms 
blood- encrusted. He was bone-weary bun content, for the story 
of his triumph had gone before him through the camp so that 
there was awe in the eyes of his playmates who had run out to 
meet him. Trills and sighs came from the girls and young women 
as Hawk rode in among the tall tipis. 

Standing Elk came and took hold of Hawk's thong bridle, 
calling out as was the custom. 

"Look, my son has become a hunter! Ky son is brave!" 

Horned Thunder, the war chief, was standing near. A smile 
broke through his fierce owl visage as he said, "It is but a 
little way from a fearless hunter to the brav/ warrior," 
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Now Standing Elk led Hawk, still riding the piebald, round 
the great circle of lodges for all to see. Hawk had to hold 
hard to hide his feelings, yet he accepted the honor proudly, 
for his courage was too real a thing to admit a false modesty. 

That night there was feasting in the Sioux camp and the 
dance of thanksgiving that followed a successful hunt. In the 
tipi of Standing Elk, around the small fire, visitors came and 
went* Hawk was askea and reasked to tell the story of his hunt. 

He related it all simply and gravely. Across the fire the eyes 
of Willow Woman and Ytood Mouse gleamed with pride and pleasure. 

To show his appreciation of the honor to his son, Standing Elk 
gave away a horse to an elder who had recently lost his. To 
Hawk he gave the piebald pony. It was the father's privilege 
to give his boy a new name, had he wished, but Standing Elk 
decided against it. Hawk was a fine name and there was none 
he could think of that fitted the boy 30 well. 

Truly he was r,roud of his son and thankful to Wahkan-Tanks 
for watching over the boy on this eventful day. But the shaman 
realized that his own unvoiced wish had fallen earthward, as 
indeed he had feared it might. For today, it was plain. Hawk 
had chosen his own course. He would go swiftly along It and 
far, but it would be the warrior's path, not the shaman's own. 
Standing Elk knew that in the years to come his people would 
need the vision of a true shaman as much as they needed a great 
chief. And who would it be? 

Having dona his duty according to custom, Standing Elk 
left the fire~lit circle and sought the lodge of his chief. 

He stood coughing politely outside the opening of Horned Thunder's 
tipi until the voice of the chief bade him enter. Horned Thunder 
sat by his small fire with Eagle Selzer, a seasoned warrior, 
and White Antelope, subchief of the Oglala. The war chief's 
wife and another squaw sat in the far shadows. 

"Sit and smoke with U3, Grandfather," said Horned Thunder, 
addressing the Shaman by the term of greatest respect. "You 
should be happy tonight," he added. "You have a brave son in 
your lodge." 

The shaman smiled. "One sets out to raise owls and finds 
a young falcon in the nest." 



O 
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African Boy* 

by Lubinda Mupai 
As told to Charles R. Joy 



Barotseland, where the people of my tribe live, is a big 
plain. It is along the upper part of the great Zambesi River, 
in the northwestern part of Northern Rhodesia. 

Every year in December the river begins to rise. By February 
or March the waters cover the plain for about one hundred and 
twenty miles, and in some places the river is about forty miles 
wide. Between March and July the river begins to fall again. 

My village, called Namwelele. is about five miles away 
from the river when it is low, but in floodtime water covers 
the village. Then we have to move. We go to another village 
on higher land. My family has another house there. This village, 
too, is called Namwelele. 

When the flood starts, the people cannot move out right 
away. They must wait for the king of our tribe to go first. 

The water begins to creep into our houses » driving the rats and 
smakes and warrior ants before it. Then the royal drummers, 
who are supposed to represent the people begin to sing. They 
beg the king to save his people and move to the higher land. 
Finally, after the new moon, the king begins to beat the drums. 
Other drummers take up the beat. All over the plain you can 
hear the ound - the signal for us to get ready to move. 

The king leaves his home on his big floating barge, paddled 
by forty high nobles of his court. In the center of the barge 
is a round white tent where tiie king sits. Other barges and 
dugout canoes go along with him. After the king moves, all the 
rest of us can go. 

After the floodwaters have fallen, the drummers beg the 
king to let his people return to the plain. They tell him that 
they want to go back to their gardens and their fishing. Then 
he returns to the lowland, and so do all the people. 

My family still lives in the house I was born in. That 
was about sixteen years ago, but I don't know exactly how old 
I am. The house has a grass room. It is round and made of reeds 
plastered with mud. There's one dark room inside, and we have 
no beds or tables or chairs. When we eat we sit on mats and 
when we sleep we lie on mats and keep warm with blankets. 



♦"African Boy" by Lubinda Mupai, as told to Charles R. Joy, 

O inted by permission from SMALL WORLD, edited by Dunning, 
ERJC h and Sprague, @1964 by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
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Our kitchen Is a separate hut, smaller) but also round* 

The sides are open, and we cook on three stones* There are 
plenty of trees around, and we burn wood for fuel. We have 
no running water, but there's a well in the village. 

Our house in the other village, on high ground, is just the 
same as the one on the plain. 

'Ay father’s family name was Hupai, but I don't know the 
rest of his name. He died when I was a small boy. My mother 
married again, and my new father came to live in my mother's 
house. 

Both my fathers wero farmers. We had a little garden, 
about half an acre, where we grew corn, cassava, and peanuts. 

We call the peanuts "monkey nuts," for the monkeys like them 
and dig them out of the ground. 

We used to fish a lot. Everybody did. We had a dugout 
and we fished with nets, using either one or two boats. 

There are many wild animals in Barotseland. Many of the 
men were hunters. Sometimes at night the lions came into our 
village, looking for cattle or other animals. 

We used to play Sipelu together. A line of boys faced a 
line of girls. While everyone sang and clapped hands, one of 
the girls would come forward and choose a boy. Then the two 
of them would dance together. After that a boy would choose 
a girl, and so on. 

A year ago I came to Lusaka, the capital of Northern Rhodesia. 
If I had stayed in BarotselAnd I would have had to pay for 
schooling, and my family couldn’t affort it. So I came to live 
with my uncle. ke is a teacher and I am going to his school, 
the Ohilenje Upper School. I don't have to pay to attend. 

I'm now studying English, arithmetic, geogri -hy, history, 
science, civics, and Scriptures, and I also take physical train- 
ing. We also have to study an African language, and I'm studying 
Bemba, the language of one of the tribes. I also speak Silozi, 
which is the language of my own people, the Lozl. Of course, 

I speak English, too. 

I get up at six, have breakfast of bread and tea, and walk 
about a mile and a half to school. At noon I have a thick corn 
porridge. Sometimes I eat meat or fish with it, and vegetables 
such as carrots and potatoes. I have some fruit and water. 

At night I have about the same fcod. 
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Ashanti Boy of Ghana* 

by Kojo Ahensah 
As told to Stephanie Dinkins 



My father is a chief of the Ashanti tribes. He vears 
a robe of kenite cloth. That, and an umbrella held over his 
head, show father is a man of high position, 

I wish I could be a chief some day like my father, but 
it's not possible. Among our people, the rank of chief is 
handed down, not from father to son, but from uncle to nephew. 
Nieces and nephews are very important in our tribe. Years ago, 
in fact, a man would take care of the children of his, sister 
rather than his own children. His children were looked after 
by the mother's brother. 

Things have changed now. People are taking up modern ways. 

So I live in my father's house, a large two-story stucco build- 
ing. In the old days important chiefs had a great number of 
wives. This was a sign that they were powerful and rich. My 
father is a more modern man. He has four wives. 

Our village is called Offinso. Father is worried because 
many of our people have been going to the cities to work, and 
for a more comfortable life. Father decided that we must have 
a new and better village. He chose a clearing in the forest 
three miles from Offinso as a place to build a brand-new town. 

One of the first buildings to be completed in the new Offinso 
was a stone and stucco school. 

Father has not yet built our family's hoase in the new 
Offinso. So I ride there in the school bus every day, with the 
other boys and girls who go to secondary school. I get up in 
the morning about 6 A.M., and get water in a kerosene can from 
a nearby stream. We use the water for washing and drinking. 

I sweep father's room, wash, and eat breakfast. Usually it's 
boiled yams and stew with meat and vegetables. 

Classes at school are from 8 to 11 >30 and in the afternoon 
from 111? to 3*30. We students keep the school clean by sweep- 
ing it and wiping off the dust. I'm 13 and in seventh grade. 

My subjects are English, arithmetic, world history, Ghana history, 
study of plants and animals, civics, geography, and hygiena# 



♦"Ashanti Boy of Ghana" by Kojo Ahensah, as told to Stephanie 
Dinkins, reprinted by permission from Juixior Scholastic . (531959 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
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As my uncle has already built a house in the new Offinso, 

I go there for lunch. Generally we have such foods as soup, 
rice, and beans. In the evening I prepare father’s supper. 

I boil plantain, yam, and cassava, and serve them with soup. 

Then 1 wash father's dishes, make his bed and my own, and study 
for a while. Bedtime is at 9. We do not have servants in our 
house. Mother does the washing and cleaning, and grows crops 
of corn and cocoa* 

Every 43 days, we have an important festival called addae. 

At that time ve pray to our ancestors and to God, and promise 
to be loyal to our chiefs. At important times such as this, 
father is surrounded by 16 attendants, such as sword bearers, 
umbrella bearers, court criers, and drummers. The evening before 
the addae festival begins, and again on the morning of the festi- 
val, drummers beat their arums. Father takes some wine, made 
from a special palm tree that grows in Ghana, and pours it on 
the ground. This is done in honor of God and our ancestors. 

Then the less important chiefs come forward to pledge their 
loyalty and support to father. Food is placed in front of stools 
on which dead chiefs used to sit. 

I plan to be an engineer like my older brother, who is 
studying at a university. 
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Leealura and Maleyato* 

( 

There was once a beautiful girl whose name was Leealura. 

She lived with her grandmother in a small igloo at the edge of 
a village. Because the two women had no man to hunt for them, 
they were poor and had to beg for food from the village people. 
Leealura’s clothes were old and tattered, and when the girls 
of the village went to the community hut to sing and dance, and 
to meat the young men who would some day be their husbands, 
Leealura stayed in the igloo with her grandmother. She mended 
their old clothes with pieces of seal skin which the village 
people gave her. 

The son of the village chief was a young a an whose name 
was Maleyato. He wao t V| « best hunter in the village. Whenever 
he killed a reindeer. I ■ ould take the hide for himself and 
then cut the meat into pieces and give it to the people. Poor 
women always came to his igloo with sealskin bags for meat, and 
Maleyato made sure that they were given plenty. 

One day, Maleyato 's parents came to him and said, "Maleyato, 
we are old and have not long to live. It is our wish that you 
take a wife so that we may see your children before we die." 

Maleyato wanted to please his mother and father, and he 
decided to choose a wife. First he went to the little igloo 
in which he stored his possessions and took many deerskins 
from it. Then he called all the unmarried women to the community 
hut. He gave each woman a deerskin. When they were all seated, 
he said, ”1 want each of you to make a parka for yourself. I 
will marry the girl whose needle makes no sound while she sews.* 1 

Bach girl wanted to become Maleyato’ s bride, and each sewed 
with her greatest skill. Maleyato listened carefully, as he 
walked arouid the hut. and he heard each girl's needle as it 
weaved in and out of the deerskin. 

Like all girls when they sew, these girls gossiped. Soon, 
they talked about a young girl who lived at the edge of the 
village. One girl said that she vas lazy, while another added 
that she had an ugly face, and all of them agreed that her needle 



♦From R. Melzack, The Day Tuk Became a Hunter and Other Eskimo 
Stories (Mew Yorki Dodd. Mead, and Co., 1967). Copyright, 
1967. Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and Co. 
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was quite noisy. Maleyato heard the girls talking and wondered 
why they were so mean to the girl who was not there. But he 
asked no questions. Instead, he told the girls that he could 
not find a wife among them, since he heard their needles while 
they sewed. And he gave to each the deerskin she had sewn.. 

Several days after the contest, Kaleyato went hunting. 

As he climbed the snow-hills and searched for reindeer, he saw 
a little igloo that he had never noticed before. This, he thought, 
must be the home of the girl the other women had talked about. 

He wanted to see if they had spoken the truth, so he walked towards 
the igloo. Just as he was about to enter, the door opened and 
the most beautiful girl he had ever seen came out. When she saw 
him, she turned and vent back indoors, and Kaleyato followed 
her. 



Inside the igloo, the girl sat down beside her grandmother. 
Maleyato recognized the old woman, because she often came to his 
igloo for the food he offered to all the poor villagers. Then 
he told the two women of hi3 parents' wish and of his offer to 
the young women of the village. He asked the girl if she would 
sew for him. She seemed eager to take the test, so the young 
hunter ran home and soon returned with some beautiful deerskins. 

Leealura began to sew. Kaleyato listened intently but he 
heard no sound as her needle glided in and out of the skins. 

He was delighted, because she was so beautiful, and he knew his 
parents would be pleased. Leealura 's grandmother gave her consent 
to the marriage, and that night Leealura became Mstleyato's wife. 




How The Rhinoceros Got His Skin 



Once upon a time) on an uninhabited island on the shores 
of the Red Sea, there lived a Parsee from whose hat the rays 
of the sun were reflected in more-than>oriental splendour* 

And the Parsee lived by the Red Sea with nothing but his hat 
and his knife and a cooking-stove of the kind that you must 
particularly never touch* And one day he took flour and water 
and currants and plums and sugar and things, and made himself 
one cake which was two feet across and three feet thick* It 
was indeed a Superior Comestible (that's magic), and he put it 
on the stove because he was allowed to cook on that stove, and 
he baked it and he baked it till it was all done brown and 
smelt most sentimental* But just as he was going to eat it 
there came down to the beach from the Altogether Uninhabited 
Interior one Rhinoceros with a horn on his nose, two piggy eyes, 
and few manners* In those days the Rhinocero's skin fitted 
him quite tight. There were no wrinkles in it anywhere* He 
looked exactly like a Noah's Art Rhinoceros, but of course much 
bigger* All the same, he had no manners then, and he has no 

manners now. and he never will have any manners* He said, 

'Howl ' and the Parsee left that cake and climbed to the top of 
a palm tree with nothing on but his hat, from which the rays 
of the sun were always reflected in more-than-oriental splendour* 
And the Rhinoceros upset the oil-stove with his nose, and the 
cake rolled on the sand, and he spiked that cake on the horn 
of his nose, and he ate it. and he went away, waving his tail, 
to the desolate and Exclusively Uninhabited Interior which abuts 
on the islands of Hazanderan, Socotra, and the Promontories of 
the Larger Equinox* Then the Parsee came down from his palm- 
tree and put the stove on its legs and recited the following 

Sloka, which, as you have not hear, J. will now proceed to relates 

Them that takes cakes 

Which the Parsee-man bakes 

Makes dreadful mistakes* 

And there was a great deal more in that than you would think* 

Because, five weeks later, there was a heat-wave in the 
Red Sea. and everybody took off all the clothes they had* The 
Parsee took off his hat) but the Rhinoceros took off his skin 
and carried it over his shoulder as he came down to the beach 
to bathe* In those days it buttoned underneath with three 
buttons and looked like a waterproof* He said nothing whatever 
about the Parsee's cake., because he had eaten it all) and he 
never had any manners, then, since, or henceforward. He waddled 
straight into the water and blew bubbles through his nose, 
leaving his skin on the beach. 

Presently the Parsee came by and found the skin, and he 
smiled one smile that ran all round his face two times* 

*hen he danced three times around the skin and rubbed his hands* 
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Then he went to his camp and filled his hat with cake-crumbs, 
for the Parsee never ate anything but cake, and never swept out 
his camp. He took that skin, and he shook that skin, and he 
scrubbed that skin, and he rubbed that skin just as full of old, 
dry, stale, tickly cake-crumbs and some burned currants as ever 
it could possibly hold. Then he climbed to the top of his palm- 
tree and waited for the Rhinoceros to come out of the vater and 
put it on. 

And the Rhinoceros did. He buttoned it up with the three 
buttons, and it tickled like cake-crumbs in bed. Then he wanted 
to scratch, but that made it worse; and then he lay down on the 
sands and rolled and rolled and rolled, and every time he rolled 
the cake crumbs tickled him worse and worse and worse. Then he 
ran to the palm-tree and rubbed and rubbed and rubbed himself 
against it. He rubbed so much and so hard that he rubbed his 
skin into a great fold over his shoulders, and another fold 
underneath, where the buttons used to be (but he rubbed the 
buttons off), and he rubbed some more folds over his legs* And 
it spoiled his temper, but it didn't make the least difference 
to the cakecrumbs. They were inside his skin and they tickled* 
So he went home, very angry indeed and horribly scratchy; and 
from that day to this every rhinoceros has great folds in his 
skin and a very bad temper, all on account of the cake-crumbs 
inside. 

But the Parsee came down from his palm-tree, wearing his 
hat, from which the rays of the sun were reflected in more-than- 
oriental splendour, packed v.p his cooking-stove, and went away 
in the direction of Orotaso, Amygdala, the Upland Meadows of 
Anantarivo, and he Marshes of Sonaput. 




The Story of Keesh 

From Jack London's "Stories of The North" 



Keesh lived long ago on the rim of the polar sea, was head 
man of his village through many and prosperous years, and died 
full of honors with his name on the lips of men* So long ago 
did he live that only the old men remember his name, his name 
and the tale, which they got from the old men before them, and 
which the old men to come will tell to their children and their 
children's children down to the end of time* And the winter 
darkness, when the north gales make their long sweep across the 
ice pack, and the air is filled with flying white, and nc man 
may venture forth, is the chosen time for the telling of how 
Keesh, from the poorest igloo in the village, rose to power and 
Flace ever them all* 

He was a bright boy, so the tale runs, healthy and strong, 
and he had seen thirteen suns, in their way of reckoning time* 
For each winter the sun leaves the land In darkness, and the 
next year a new sun returns so that they may be warm again and 
look upon one another's fac'ts* The father of Keesh had been a 
very brave man, but he had met his death in a time of famine, 
when he sought to save the lives of his people by taking the 
life of a great polar bear* In his eagerness he came to close 
grapples with the bear, and his bones were crushed; but the 
bear had ouch meat on him and the people were saved* Keesh 
was his only son, and after that Keesh lived alone with his 
mother* But the people are prone to forget, and they forgot the 
deed of his father; and he being but a boy, and his mother only 
a woman, they, too, were swiftly forgotten, and ere long came 
to live in the meanest of all the igloos. 

It was at a council one night in thy big igloo of KJosh- 
Kwan, the chief, that Keesh showed the blood that ran In nis 
veins ana the manhood that stiffened his back. With the dignity 
of an elder he rose to his feet and waited for silence amid the 
babble of voices* 

"It t a true that meat be apportioned me and mine," he said* 
"But it Is ofttlmes old and tough, this meat, and, moreover, it 
has an unusual quantity of bones*" 

The hunters, grizzled end gray, and lusty and young, were 
aghast* The like had never been known before* A child chat 
talked like a grown man, and said harsh things to their very 
faces I 

But steadily and with seriousness Keesh went on. "For that 
1 know my father, Bok, was a great hunter, I speak these words* 
It is said that Bok brought home more meat than any of the two 
best hunters, that with his own hands he attended to the di- 
vision of it. that with his own eyes he saw to it that the least 
old woman and the least old man received fair share." 
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"Nal Nal" the men cried. "Put the child outl" "Send 
him off to bed I" "He is no man that he should talk to men and 
gray beards J " 

He waited calmly till the uproar died down. 

"Thou hast a wife, Ugh-Gluk," he said, "and for her dost 
thou speak. And thou, too, Massuk, a mother also, and for them 
dost thou speak. My mother has no one, save me; wherefore I 
speak. As I say, though Bok be dead because he hunted over- 
keenly, it is just that I, who am his son, and that Ikeega, 
who is my mother and was his wife, should have meat in plenty 
so long as there be meat in plenty in the tribe. I Kee3h, the 
son of Bok, have spoken." 

He sat down, his ears keenly alert to the flood of protest 
and Indignation his words had created. 

"That a boy should speak in council!" old Ugh-Gluk was 
mumbling. 

"Shall the babes in arms tell us men the things we shall 
do?" Massuk demanded in a loud voice. "Am I a man that I should 
be made a mock by every child that cries for meat?" 

The anger boiled to a white heat. They ordered him to 
bed, threatened that he should have no meat at all, and promised 
him sore beatings for his presumption. Keesh's eyes began to 
flash, and the blood to pound darkly under his skin. In the 
midst of the abuse he sprang to Ills feet. 

"Hear me, ye menl" he cried. "Never shall I speak in the 
council again, never again till the men come to me and say, 

'It is veil. Keesh, that thou shouldst speak; it is well and 
it is our wish.' Take this now. ye men. for my last word. 

Bok, my father, was a great hunter. I too, his son, shall go 
and hunt the meat that I eat. And be it known, now, that the 
dividion of that which I kill shall be fair. And no widow nor 
weak one shall cry in the night because there is no meat, when 
the strong men are groaning in great pain for that they have 
eaten overmuch. And in the days to come there shall be shame 
upon the strong men who have eaten overmuch. I, Keesh, have 
said it l" 

Jeers and scornful laughter followed him out of the igloo, 
but his jaw was set and he went his way, looking neither to 
right nor left. 

The next day he vent forth along the shove line where tho 
Ice and the land met together. Those who saw him go noted that 
he carried his bow, with a goodly supply of bone-barbed arrows, 
and that across his shoulder was his father's big hunting spear. 
And there was laughter, and much talk, at the event. It was an 
unprecedented occurrence. Never did boys of his tender age go 
>rth to hunt, much less to hunt alone. Also were there shaking 
lylL T heads and phophetic mutterings, and the women looked pityingly 
k.L-L — n - i ; ikeega, and her face was grave and sad. 
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"He will be back ere long," they said cheeringly. 

"Let him go: it will teach him a lesson," the hunters 
said* "And he will come back shortly, and he will be meek and 
soft of speech in the days to follow." 

But a day passed, and a second, and on the third a wild 
gale blew, and there was no Keesh. Ikeega tore her hair and 
put soot of the seal oil on her face in token of her grief j and 
the women assailed the men with bitter words in that they had 
mistreated the boy and sent him to his death: and the men made 
no answer, preparing to go in search of the oody when the storm 
abated. 



Early next morning, however, Keesh strode into the village. 
But he came not shamefacedly. Across his shoulders he bore a 
burden of fresh-killed meat. And there was importance in his 
step and arrogance in his speech. 

"Go, ye men, with the dogs and sledges, and take my trail 
for the better part of a day's travel," he said. "There is much 
meat on the ice - a she-bear and two nalf-grown cubs." 

Ikeega was overcome with Joy. but he received her demon- 
strations in manlike fashion, saying: "Come, Ikeega, let us 

eat. And after that I shall sleep, for I am weary." 

And he passed into their igloo and ate profoundly, and 
after that slept for twenty running hours. 

There was much doubt at first, much doubt and discussion. 
The killing of a polar bear is very dangerous, but thrice danger 
ous is it, and three times thrice, to kill a mother bear with 
her cubs. The men could not bring themselves to believe that 
the boy Keesh, single-handed, had accomplished so great a marvel 
But the women spoke of the fresh-killed meat ho had brought on 
his back, and this was an overwhelming argument against their 
unbelief. So they finally departed, grumbling greatly that in 
all probability, if the thing were so. he had neglected to cut 
up the carcasses. Now in the north it is very necessary that 
this should be done as soon as a kill is made. If not, the 
meat freezes so solidly as to turn the edge of the sharpest 
knife, and a three-hundred-pound bear, frozen still, is no easy 
thing to put upon a sled and haul over the rough ice. But 
arrived at the spot, they found not only the kill which they had 
doubted, but that Keesh had quartered the beasts in true hunter 
fashion, and removed the entrails. 



ERIC 



Thus began the mystery of Keesh, a mystery that deepened 
and deepened with the passing of the days. His very next trip 
he killed a young bear, nearly Hill-grown, and on the trip 
following, a large male bear and his mate. He was ordinarily 
9 gone from three to four days, though it was nothing unusual 

for him to stay away a week at a time on the ice field. Always 
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he declined company on thest> expeditions, and the people marveled. 
"How does he do it?" they demanded of one another. "Never does 
he take a dog with him, and dogs are of such great help, too." 

"Why dost thou hunt only bear?" Klosh-Kwan once ventured 
to ask. 

And Keesh made fitting answer. "It is veil known that 
there is more meat on the bear," he said. 

But there was also talk of witchcraft in the village. 

"He hunts with evil spirits," some of the people contended, 
"wherefore his hunting is rewarded. How else can it be, save 
that he hunts with evil spirit!*?" 

"Mayhap they be not evil, but good, these spirits," others 
said. "It is known that his rather was a mighty hunter. May 
not his father hunt with him so that he may attain excellence 
and patience and understanding? Who knows?" 

Nonetheless, his success continued, and the less skillful 
hunters were often kept busy hauling in his meat. And in the 
division of it he was just. As his father had done before him, 
he saw to it that the least old woman and least old man received 
a fair portion, keeping no more for himself than his needs 
required. And because of this, and of his merit as a hunter, he 
was looked upon with respect, and even awe) and there was talk 
of making him chief after old Klosh-Kwan. Because of the things 
he had done, they looked for him to appear again in the council, 
but he never came, and they were ashamed to ask. 

r I am minded to build me an igloo," he said one day to 
Klosh-Kwan and a number of the hunters. "It shall be a large 
igloo, wherein Ikeega and I can swell in comfort." 

"Ay," they nodded gravely. 

"But I have no time. My business is hunting, and it takes 
all my time. So it is but just that the men and women of the 
village who eat my meat should build me my igloo." 

And the igloo was built accordingly, on a generaous scale 
which exceeded even the dwelling of Klosh-Kwan. Keesh ana his 
mother moved into it, and it was the first prosperity shij had 
enjoyed since the death of Bok. Nor was material prosperity 
alone hers, for because of her wonderful son and the position 
he had given her, she came to be looked upon as the first woman 
in all the village; and the women were given to visiting her, to 
asking her advice, and to quoting her wisdom when arguments 
arose among themselves or with the men. 

But it was the mystery of Keesh' s marvelous hunting that 
chiof place in all their minds. And one day Ugh-Gluk 
him with witchcraft to his face. 



<a> * 
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"It is changed," Ugh-Gluk said ominously, "vhat thou dealest 
with evil spirits, wherefore thy hunting is rewarded." 

"Is not the meat good?" Keesh made answer, ’-nas one in 
the village yet to fall sick from the eating of it? How dost 
thou know that witchcraft be-concerned? Or dost thou guess, 
in the dark, merely because of the envy that consumes thee?" 

And Ugh-Gluk withdrew discomfited, the women laughing at 
him as he walked away. But in council one night, after long 
deliberation, it was determined to put spies on his track when 
he went forth to hunt, so that his methods might be learned. 

So, on his next trip, Bim and Bawn, two young men. and of hunters 
the craftiest, followed after him, taking care not to be seen. 
After five days they returned, their eyes bulging and their 
tongues atremble to tell what they had seen. The council was 
hastily called in Klosh-Kwan's dwelling, and Bim took up the 
tale. 



"Brothers I As commanded, we journeyed on the trail of 
Keesh. and cunningly we journeyed, so that he might not know. 

And midway of the first day he picked up with a great he-bear. 

It was a very great bear." 

"None greater," Bawn corroborated, and went on himself. 

"Yet was the bear not inclined to fight, for he turned away and 
made off slowly over the ice. This we saw from the rocks of the 
shore, and the bear came toward us and after him came Keesh, 
very much unafraid. And he shouted harsh, words after the bear, 
and waved his arms about, and made much noise. Then did the 
bear grow angry, and rise up on his hind legs, and growl. But 
Kee'ih walked right up to the bear." 

"Ay," Bim continued the story. "Right up to the bear 
Keesh walked. And the bear took after him. and Keesh ran away. 
But as he ran he dropped a little round ball on the ice. And 
the bear stopped and smelled of it, and then sxallowed it up. 

And l'eesh continued to run away and drop little round balls, 
and the bear continued to swallow them up." 

Exclamations and cries of doubt were being made, and Ugh- 
Gluk expressed open unbelief. 

"With our own eyes we saw it," Bim affirmed. 

And Bawn - "Ay, with our own eyes. And this continued until 
the bear stood suddenly upright and cried aloud in pain, and 
thrashed his forepaws madly about. And Keesh continued to make 
off over the ice to a safe distance. But the bear gave him no 
notice, being occupied with the misfortune the little round 
balls had wrought within him," 

9 "Ay, within him," Bim interrupted. "For he did claw at 
CDipimself, and leap about over the ice like a playful puppy, 
' ■ ‘^' ave from the way he growled and squealed it was plain it was 
not play but pain. Never did I see such a sight I" 
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"Nay, never was such a sight seen,” Bawn took up the strain, 
"And furthermore, it was such a large bear." 

"Witchcraft," Ugh-Gluk suggested* 

"I know not," Bav.i replied. "I tell only of what my eyes 
beheld. And after a while the bear grew weak and tired, for he 
was very heavy and he had Jumped about with exceeding violence, 
and he went off along the shore ice, shaking his head slowly 
from side to side and sitting down ever and again to squeal 
and cry. And Keesh followed after the bear, and we followed 
after Keesh, and for that day and three days more we followed. 

The bear grew weak, and never ceased crying from his pain," 

"It was a charml" Ugh-Gluk exclaimed, "Surely it was a 
charm I" 

"It may well be." 

/in d Bim relieved Bawn. "The bear wandered, now this way 
and now that, doubling back and forth and crossing his trail 
in circles, so that at the end he was near where Keesh had first 
come upon him. By this time he was quite sick, the bear, and 
could crawl no farther, so Keesh came up close and speared him 
to death." 

"And then?" Klosh-Kwan demanded. 

"Then we left Keesh skinning the bear, and came running 
that the news of the killing might be told." 

And in the afternoon of that day the women hauled in the 
meat of the bear while the men sat in council assembled. When 
Keesh arrived a messenger was sent to him, bidding him come to 
the council. But he sent reply, saying that he was hungry and 
tire 3 5 also tnat his igloo was large and comfortable and could 
hold many men. 

And curiosity was so strong in the men that the whole council, 
Klosh-Kwan to the fore, rose up and went to the igloo of Kee 3 h. 

He was eating, but he received them with respect and seated them 
according to their rank. Ikeega was proud and rmbarassed by 
turrs, but Keesh was quite composed. 

Klosh-Kwan recited the information brought by Bim and 
Bawn.. and at its close said in a stern voice! "So explanation 
is wanted, 0 Keesh, of thy manner of hunting. Is there witch- 
craft in it?" 



Keesh looked up and smiled. "Nay, 0 Klosh-Kwan. It is 
not for a boy to know aught of witches, and of witches I know 
nothing. I huve but devised a means whereby I may kill the ice 
v **y with ease, that is all. It be headcraft, not witchcraft." 
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"And may any man?" 

1 "Any man." 

There was a long silence. The men looked In one another's 
faces, and Keesh went on eating. 

, "And. ..and... and wilt thou tell us, 0 Keesh?" Klosh- 

’ Kwan finally asked In a tremulous voice. 

"Yea, I will tell thee." Keesh finished sucking a marrow- 
bone and rose to his feet. "It Is quite simple. Beholdl" 

He picked up a thin strip of whalebone and showed It to 
them. The ends were sharp as needlepoints. The strip he colled 
carefully, till it disappeared in h:ls hand. Then, suddenly 
releasing it, It sprang straight again* He picked up a piece 
of blubber. 

"So," he said, "one takes a small chunk of blubber, thus, 

; and thus makes it hollow. Then Into the hollow goes the whalebone, 

sc tightly coilei, and another piece of blubber Is fitted over 
the whalebone. After that it Is put outside where it freezes 
into a little round ball. The bear swallows the little round 
> ball, the blubber melts, the whalelone with Its sharp ends stands 

out straight, the bear gets sick, and when the bear is very sick, 
why you kill him with a spear. It is quite simple." 

, And Ugh-Gluk said "Ohl" and Klosh-Kwan said "Ahl" And 

each said something after his own manner, and all understood* 

And this is the story of Keesh, who lived long ago on the 
rim of the polar sea. Because he exercised headoraft and not 
witchcraft, he rose from the meanest Igloo to bi hsad man of 
his village, and through all the years that he lived, it is 
related, his tribe was prosperous, and neither widow nor weak 
one cried aloud in the night because there was no meat. 




Body Ritual Among The Nacirema* 
by Horace Miner 



The anthropologist has become so familiar with the variety 
of ways in which different peoples behave in similar situations 
that he is not apt to be surprised by even the most exotic 
customs • In fact, it all the logically possible combinations 
of behavior have not been found somewhere in the world, he is 
apt to suspect that they must be present in some yet undescribed 
tribe... In this light, the magical beliefs and practices of 
the Nacirema present such unusual aspects that it seems desirable 
to describe them as an example of the extremes to which human 
behavior can go. 

Professor Linton first brought the ritual of the Nacerima 
to the attention of anthropologists twenty years ago, but the 
culture of this people is still very poorly understood. They 
are a North American group living in the territory between the 
Canadian Cree, the Yaqui and Tarahumare of Mexico, and the 
Carib and Arawak of the Antilles. Little is known of their 
origin, although tradition states that they came from the east. 
According to Nacirema mythology, their nation was originated 
by a culture hero, Notgni'nsaw. who is otherwise known for two 
great feats of strength— the throwing of a piece of wampum 
across the Pa-To-Mac and the chopping down of a cherry tree 
in which the Spirit of Truth resided. 

The fundamental belief underlying the whole system appears 
to be that the human body is ugly and there is a natural tendency 
to be ill. Every household has one or more shrines devoted to 
preventing and curing these illnesses. The focal point of the 
shrine is a box or chest which is built into the wall. In this 
chest are kept the many charms and magical potions without which 
no native believes he could live. These preparations are secured 
from a variety of special people. The most powerful of these 
are the medicine men, whose assistance must be rewarded with 
substantial gifts. However, the medicine men do not provide the 
curative potions for their clients, but decide what the ingredients 
should be and then write them down in an ancient ana secret 
language. This writing is understood only by the medicine men 
and by the herb makers who, for another gift, pi vide the re- 
quired charm. 

Beneath the charm-box is a small font. Each day every member 
of the family, in succession, enters the shrine room, bows his 



* Excerpted and reprinted with the permission of the American 
Anthropological Association and the author, Horace Miner, from: 
"Body Ritual Among The Nacirema," American Anthropologist . 
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head before the charm-box, mingles different sorts of holy water 
r in the font, and proceeds with a brief rite of cleansing. The 

l holy waters are secured from the Water Temple of the community, 

where tho priests conduct elaborate ceremonies to make the liquid 
ritually pure. 

Of all the magical practitioners, tho people are most 
afraid of the "holy-mouth-men. " The Nacirema have both a horror 
of and fascination with the mouth, the condition of which is 
believed to have supernatural influence on all social relation- 
ships. Were it not for the rituals of tho mouth, they believe 
that their teeth would fall out, their gums bleed, their Jaws 
shrink, their friends desert them and their lovers reject them. 
They also believe that a strong relationship exists between the 
mouth and moral characteristics. For example, there is a ritual 
cleansing for the mouth of children which is supposed to improve 
their moral fiber. 

The daily body ritual performed by everybody includes a 
mouthritc. Despite the fact that these people are so picky 
about care of the mouth, this rite involves a practice which 
strikes the uninitiated stranger as revolting. It was reported 
to me that the ritual consists of inserting a small bundle of 
hairs into the mouth, and then moving the bundle in a highly 
formalized series of gestures. 

In addition to the private mouth-rite, the people seek out 
a holy-mouth-man once or twice a year. These practitioners have 
an impressive 3et of equipment, consisting of awls, probes and 
prods. The use of these objects in driving out the evils of the 
mouth involves almost unbelievable ritual torture. The holy- 
mouth-man opens the client's mouth and, using the above mentioned 
tools, enlarges any holes in the teeth. Large sections of one 
or more teeth are gourged out so that the supernatural substance 
can be applied. In the client's view, tho purpose of these 
ministrations is to arrest decay and to draw friends. This 
ritual is enacted once a year. 

The Nacerima also practice several forms of body torture, 
which in most cases is believed to heighten physical attractive- 
ness and make them handsome. The men practice scraping and 
lacerating the surface of the face with a sharp instrument. 
Special women's rites are performed only four times during each 
lunar month, but what they lack in frequency is made up An self- 
torture. As part of this ceremony, women bake their heads in 
small ovens for about an hour. Nacerima ,/omen also apply magic 
paint and powders to their face and body which is supposed to 
give them powers over Nacerima men. The men, after scraping 
their faces, apply magic liquids which are reported to give them 
power over women. 

The medicine men have an imposing temple, or latipso, in 
/ every community of any size. The more elaborate ceremonies 

■ requirod to treat very sick patients can only be performed at 

this temple. These ceremonies involve not only the medicine men 
but a permanent group of maidens who move quietly about the 
temple chambers in distinctive costumes and headresses. 
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The latispso ceremonies are so harsh that it is phenominal 
that a fair proportion of the really sick natives who enter the 
temple ever recover* Small children whose indoctrination is 
still incomplete have been known to resist attempts to take them 
to the teinple because "that is where you go to die*" Despite 
this fact) sick adults are n^t only willing to go but eager to 
undergo the ritual purification, if they can afford to do so* 

No matter how ill the person is or how grave the emergency, the 
guardians of many temples will not admit a client if he cannot 
give a rich gift to the custodian. Even after one has gained 
admission and survived the ceremonies, the guardians will not 
permit the healed one to leave until he makes still another 
gift. 
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Becoming A Man in Africa* 
by Marianne Goldstein 



Boys must show that they are brave and know how to act 
before anyone will consider them grown men. This is true in 
the United States and it is true in Africa. I have heal'd that 
in America young men must prove themselves all the time in 
everything they do. There is no one way of proving you are a 
man. 



My people are called the Kikuyu, we lire next to the Masai 
in East Africa. Like them we herd cattle to get our food. For 
us there is just one big test of manhood. All boys must pas3 
the test of Initiation when they are about eighteen years old. 

Each year, boys who are eighteen years old go with the elders 
to the river. They must get into the river and wait for the 
elders to take out their knives and cut the boys on the face. 

While the boys wait they sing songs to keep up their courage. 

The cutting is very painful, but the boys do not call out. They 
show that they are now brave men. 

Boys could refuse to go through with the initiation, but 
then they would be treated like children all their lives. 

Until a boy is initiated, he cannot get married, build his 
house or go to battle. 

At the time of the initiation, the young men are given a 
name that has to do with something that happened the year of 
their initiation. It is like giving a class in school the name 
of the year it graduates. The names of some groups are* "Drought 11 , 
and "Victory over the Masai". My age group name is "Cattle Died". 

We got the name because there was sickness among the cattle that 
year. 



After initiation, young men get to be first Junior warriors, 
and then senior warriors. We fight in the regiment of men we 
were initiated with. When a warrior gets married and he builds 
a house and his wife has her first child he becomes an assistant 
elder. The elders are the ones who run the tillage. The young 
elder learns from the old men hew to Judge and make decisions 
for the village. When a man's children aro grown up, he becomes 
a senior elder and makes decisions for a whole group of Kikuyu 
tribes. I just became a senior elder, when my son was initiated. 
His initiation was the biggest even in my life next to my own 
initiation. I am still close friends with the other men who 
stood with me in that cold river waiting to be cut, even though 
it was thirty years ago. 



n 

♦Copyright, 1970, by Marianne Goldstein, teacher at Stoddart- 
- Fleisher Junior High School, Philadelphia. 
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WORKSHEET for "Becoming a Man In Africa" 



1) Where do the Kikuyu live ? 

2) How do they and the Masai get food?. 



3) Initiation is the thing done to bring a new person Into 
a group. Kikuyu boys are brougnt into the group of grown 
men, when they are ini elated. What happens during initiation? 



4) What hrppens to a boy if he refuses to be initiated? 



5) What do young men do after initiation?. 



6) What do older men do when they have children, and those 
children grow up? 




i fa? 



Life on the Savanna* 



My people are the Masai, we live on the savanna of East 
Africa. During the summer, ihe savanna land is very dry, but 
we have enough to eat and drink. That is because we keep cattle. 
We drink the milk of our cattle mixed with some of their 
blood. We do not kill the cattle to get their blood, we just 
take a little at a time. The cattle give us blood, the way a 
person might give blood to help an injured person. 

We move with our cattle from place to place so that we can 
find new grass for them to eat. We have so many cattle that 
soon they eat the grass in one area down to the roots. Just the 
men go with the cattle usually. The women stay behind to tend 
the crops we plant. In the summer we men take «he cattle to the 
mountains where it rains more. But if the cattle do not find 
enough to eat in the summer, they can live off the hump of fat 
on their backs. Our cattle are sort o'* the camels of the savanna. 

Our cattle are very important tc us. Not only do ve get 
much of our food from them, but they are also a sign of wealth 
among our people* It Is with cattle that we must pay for our 
brides. We give cattle not to buy our women, but to make up for 
the loss of her parents. Because after a woman gets married she 
no longer works in the fields for her parents; she works instead 
for her husband. 

While we do not usually kill cattle, we use them once in 
a while for religious sacrifice. When boys are young they get 
an animal of their own. They take great pride in taking care 
of this animal. They decorate its horns and put bells on its 
neok. This animal is like a copy of the boy himself. From it 
he gets his name-of-honor , his ox-name. 

We believe that God gave catvle only to our people. If 
other tribes now have cattle, they must have gotten them from us. 
Sometimes we try to steal some of these cattle back. Because 
of cattle raiding, fighting sometimes breaks out between our 
tribe and other tribes. We, Masai, are great warriors. Our 
tribe is divided into military regiments. Those men who were 
boys together ana went through the ceremonies which make them 
men at the same time, are in one regiment. We are very close 
to those men. who are our age, because of the ceremonies we went 
through together. These ceremonies are the most important event 
in our lives. 



♦Copyright, 1970, by Marianne Goldstein 
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WORKSHEET Name 

Section, 



1) Where do the Masai live? 

2) What do they drink? 

3 ) Do the men or the woman take care of the cattle?. 

4) Why are cattle important to the Masai ? 



’?) What one thing is important to you the way cattle are important 
to the Masai? 



6) Why do the Masai steal other tribes' cattle?, 



7) What happens when cattle are raided?. 



8) What is the most important event in the lives of the Masftf? 
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Nigeria* 

^ by Marianne Goldstein 



Nigeria has more people than any other country in Africa* 

It is one of the most important countries on the continent* 

It has the same hopes and problems as many other African nations* 

Nigeria has many natural resources which will help it become 
a rich nation where people have plenty of food, good clothes, 
cars and houses* Not it produces palm oil, peanuts and cacao 
on large farms called plantations* In the ground of Nigeria 
there is valuable minerals. There is especially tin and oil* 
Columbite is used to make stainless steel and most of it is 
found in Nigeria. Many young men in Nigeria are learning how 
to build and run mines to get the minerals out of the ground, 
and factories so that the minerals can be changed into useful 
products* Some of these young people stay in Nigeria and study 
at the university in the city of Ibandan. Many also come to the 
United States and Europe to study how to build factories and 
mines* 

But Nigeria has one big problem keeping it from becoming 
rich* There are many peoples in Nigeria, each with their own 
customs and languages* In the North are the Hausa, a Moslem 
people} they are the largest people in Nigeria. In the south, 
there are several peoples, among them are the Yoruba in the 
Vest, the Edo in the middle and the Ibo in the East* The Ibo 
in the East want their own country. They feel that the other 
people are prejudiced against them. They want to be an inde> 
pendent nation, that would not have to obey the Nigerian govern- 
ment* They called the nation Biafra* The Nigerians feel that 
it would be better for all of Nigeria, if Biafra was part of 
Nigeria. Nigeria would be stronger, just like the United States 
is stronger for staying together ter the Civil War. The 
fighting in Biafra has meant littxe food has been grown in the 
area, and little food can get in the area, so many people, 
especially children are dying of starvation. How can a country 
become rich and strong, when it is fighting within itself and so 
many people ary dying? 



( . 9 

♦Copyright, 1970, by Marianne Goldstein. 
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Koshian, Boy of the Kalahari Desert* 



My name is Koshian, I am part of the small group of Kung 
Bushmen, who live in the Kalahari Desert. Our desert is not 
just sand, there are patches of grass and bushes. Our great 
great grandfathers lived over much of southern Africa. Now 
European and Bantu people use most of our old lind for farming, 
and we live in the deserts, where no ore can farm. We, Kung, 
do not farm to get our food. 

The fathers hunt animals like rabbits and porcupines that 
live in the Kalahari. Thsy also go off in groups and hunt 
gib animals, like giraffes and ostriches. The big animals are 
killed with poison arrows. The poison makes certain that no 
animal we vroi'nd will get away. We must be sure not to lose 
wounded animals, because it is hard to find animals in such a 
dry place. It is a big event when our fathers come back with 
a giraffe. Our band of about twenty-five people gets together, 
and each family gets some meat. We share all big animals, even 
with families whose fathers did not hunt for it. In such a dry 
place, our people could not survive unless we shared. Imagine 
what would happen if the men who killed an animal kept all the 
meat. Some of the people in other families might starve to 
death. If these hunters were unlucky later, and didn‘t kill 
any animals, no one would help them. We must all help each 
other. 

We also share the water we get from the few water holes 
in our land. We must travel to look for animals and plants to 
eat, but we travel over the same land each year so we know 
where to find the water holes. We would probably die of thirst 
if we had to search for water, but we find it in the same places 
each year. Sometimes our water holes dry up. The fathers 
know where water is near the surface of the ground. They dig 
until the ground is wet. Then we suck the water, through a reed 
with a grass filter to keep the dirt out of our mouths*. 

While my father hunts, my mother goes with the other women 
to a place where there are groups of plants with berries and 
roots that are good to eat. These plants are cooked by our 
mothers every evening. 

I spend my day hunting for small animals. I am learning 
to aim arrows very veil. Soon 1 will go with ray father on 
hunting trips. I hope tc be a great hunter for my people 
someday. 




•Copyright, 1970, by Marianne Gelds cein 



I Am Karung* 
by Marianne Goldstein 



My name is Karung. 1 am Koshian's cousin. I have just 
come to live with Koshian's band. The land that my old band 
traveled has been dry for several years. Most of the water 
holes have dried up completely. We could not get enough water 
for all the twenty people in our band. So my parents decided 
to move. We came to this band because my mother grew up with 
this band. She moved to father's band when she got married. 

Another family from our band decided to move to the grass- 
land to the Bast. There they will live on the land of a Bantu 
farmer. Their father will work on the farm to earn the family's 
food and clothing. I am glad my father decided to stay in t-ha 
Kalahari desert and continue to hunt. I would rcther hunt than 
go to school. It is more exciting to hunt than to live on a 
farm I think. 

When we moved to Koshian's band, they welcomed us. They 
understand that families must change bands when one area dries 
up. We Bushmen believe we will have bad luck in finding food 
if we do not share our food and water. We must also protect 
ourselves against sorcery by evil men if we wish to be successful 
hunters. There are ceremonies that overcome evil sorcery. I 
will learn to follow these ceremonies, to make hunts successful 
and to cure people's illnesses next month. Next month is when 
I will be initiated, after that I will be considered a man, not 
a boy. I hope some day I will be the great wise man of my band. 
They will come to me for help in hunting, or when they are sick. 

At night I tell Koshian how I will be a great wise man and 
he tells me of how he will be a great hunter. I hope when we 
grow up we will be in the same band, but there is no way of 
knowing if that will be. If this land has a dry spell, my family 
or his family may have to move. 



♦Copyright, 1970, by Marianne Goldstein 
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The Marriage of an African Girl* 
by Marianne Goldstein 



I live in West Africa. I am now fourteen years old. In 
a few more years, I will get married. American women often say 
that they would not like to share a husband with other wives, 
like many African women do. They do not see the many good things 
about the African way. When I get married, I may join my sister 
as her husband’s second wife. She will help me learn to take 
care of my children. 

Her husband is becoming a rich man. If I were to become 
his wife he would have to give my parents a great deal of money 
or cattle. He would also have to have enough money to take care 
of me and my children. I hope my sister and I would not fight 
about whether he treated our children the same. I do not think 
we would. We get along vail together. But some co-vives do 
fight because of their children. Every woman wants the best 
for her children. Even if she likes her co-wife, she will get 
mad if she thinks her co-wife gets more for her children. 

It would be easier to be a co-wife. When I have a new 
baby, I would not have to take care of my husband. His other 
wife would do that. When she has a new baby, my child would 
be older, then I will care for my husband. 

Some people wonder how there are enough women for men to 
have more than one wife. Men do not marry as young as women do 
in Africa. One reason is that a man must gather the wealth to 
give the parents of his bride. This takes several years for 
many men. A man's first wife may be nearly his age but he will 
be older before he can afford a second wife, and still older 
when he has the money for a third wife. His second and third 
wives are usually much younger than he is. But do not feel 
sorry for these young wives, with an old husband; he will take 
good care of them. And if he dies they will become the wives 
of his younger brother. Maybe if he has a grown son by an older 
wife, they may become his son's wives. In America, a widow 
may have to wait a long time before she can find a new husband. 

In Africa, it is easy for a widow to find a husband, since any 
man with enough money can marry her, even though he has a wife. 



*Copyright, 1970, by Marianne Goldstein. 
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I ntroduction t 



It was cool for October. Sun washed the leaves still left on the trees; 
the wind rustled those on the ground. Two figures dressed in old clothes 
jogged slowly through the park: Hubert— thirteen, black, a student; Dan— 
twenty-six, white, a teacher. 

After a mile they slowed down and began to walk. Dan was breathing much 
harder than Hubert and admitted he was in poor condition. Hubert smiled 
quietly. 

"Have you ever read Dick Gregory f s autobiography, Nigger ?" 

"No..." 

"Do you know who he is?" 

Hubert thought for a moment. Then, softly, ^He works for civil rights." 

"Right. He ran for President, too, and was in the marches in Solma and 
Milwaukee. He was also a great track star in high school." 

They kept walking. Then Hubert, still looking straight ahead, whispered, 
"I f m gonna be a track star someday." 

"As good as Gregory?" 

"I doan know," Hubert replied. Then he turned toward Dsn, "Was he good?" 

"He was great, bat it was hard work; he almo3t quit. He tells about it 
in his book. Would you like to read it?" 

Hubert stared ahead. "Yeah," he said, "I guess so." 

Hubert read Nigger that afternoon and evening. It was the first book he 
had ever read straight through. The next morning he announced to Dan that he 
was going to train hard in preparation fcr the 1972 Olympics. There was no 
question in his mind that he could make it. 

"It^ like Gregory," he said, "He got things just by working at them." 

Like many people his age, Hubert was in the process of establishing an 
adult identity. Dick Gregory had become Huberts hero, a person against whom 
he could measure his own life, at least for several days. 

The readings and films suggested in this unit ore about people— some 
real, some fictional— who faced difficult and challenging situations in their 
lives. A study of these characters, an 1 their responses to the situations in 
which they find themselves, can be an interesting and enlightening lesson in 
human beliefs and behavior. Some teachers may wish to use the material in 
this way. Others may wish to go further, using the characters, their situ- 
"■'■.ior, and their responses as one means of studying contemporary American 
ilture or of investigating how and why people develop choices and make 
cisions. 
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Ultimately, however, these people provide relevant models against whom 
students can measure their own lives— their values, their choices, their 
actions. The emphasis is not on the memorization of the names and achievements 
of selected heroes, but on helping the student to develop a more constructive 
image of himself through the recogn5 tion that people with whom he can identify 
have contributed constructive 1 y to the society to which he belongs. Thus, 
the activities developed in this unit are attempts to use other people as a 
means by which students can come to grips with the way they themselves feel, 
choose, and act* 

These suggestions may be helpful in two ways: First, they provide some 

specific ideas and material for a unit based upon an examination of oneself 
through the study of other people. Second, they contain information about 
the learning process and classroom environments* Thus, the suggestions can 
be viewed as reflecting an attitude toward teaching and learning and offering 
techniques which can expand a teacher* s repertoire of teaching methods* In 
a sense, then, these are (a) some ideas about curriculum content (in this 
case, other people and oneself) and (b) some ideas about the teaching 
and learning processes* These latter ideas are explained more fully in the 
pamphlet, "Process Techniques, n which wo urge you to read before continuing 
with these suggestions for a unit on people* 

The major purpose of this presentation is to help each teacher develop 
end teach his own unit. Accordingly what follows is not a finished curriculum 
but a "curriculum of suggestions," a collection of materials and ideas to be 
organized and taught according to each teacher f s own objectives. To use the 
material effectively a teacher should determine his own objectives for the 
unit as a whole and for each lesson he plana to teach, then examine the ideas 
offered here and i*evlse or organize them to meet those objectives. 
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Dick Gregory 1 s autobiography, Nigger f is available in hard cover and 
paperback editions (New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., 1964)* In addition, an 

excerpt (section IV of the chapter "Not Poor, Just Broke") describing his 
early high school year^ is available in the Xcr^x The Wav It Is series 
(available from Xerox Corporation, 600 Madison Avenue, New York, N,Y t 10022). 

The Xerox materials include both reprints of the excerpt and a recording of 

it. 

Gregory* s is a story of a young man of fantastic personal determination; 
his life presents a remarkable example of actions based upon personal values. 
Thus, one of the principal purposes of this section is to have students 
examine the connection between vhat they say they value end how they act ty 
comparing aspects of their lives with Dick Gregory's. Underlying many of 
these suggestions are ideas and techniques drawn from the Rath6-Hamin-Simon 
book Values and Teaching (see the pamphlet on "Process Techniques” for 
further information). 

1) The best way to introduce Dick Gregory is through his comedy recordings. 

This introduction can take several days, perhaps as end-of -the -period "fillers” 
or, if appropriate, as relevant, humorous social comment on issues being dealt 
with in a previous week*s classes. The introduction might be followed with some 
discussion of Gregory as a comedian and social critic (as compared with Bill 
Cosby or Jonathan Winters). The students should be encouraged to share any 
information they might have about Gregory 1 s background. A brief sketch of his 
life can be pieced together including some of the following iuf ormation : He 

grew up in St. Louis. After establishing himself as a comedit^, he turned to 
civil rights and was especially active as a leader of the Milwaukee open 
housing inarches. He became active in politics, first as a Eugene McCarthy 
supporter and then a Presidential candidate himself. He has been both wounded 
and Jailed in civil rights work. 

2) The following voting questions serve to "key” studonts in terms of 
their own feelings to some of the events and decisions of Gregory's life as 
they are described in the "Not Poor, .‘ust Broke" excerpt: 

Do you drink more than a glass of nulk a day? 

Do you usually miss more than fi\e days of school in a month? 

When you eat a tangerine, do you pick all of the white stringy stuff off 
before putting the section in your mouth? 

Have you read a newspaper (other than the funnies) in the last week? 

Have you ever stopped a fight between two boys your own age? 

In the last two weeks have you bought a new item of clothing? In the 
last month? 

Do you like to go barefoot in th* sumaer? 

Hav© ycj ever forced yourself to endure pain Just to prove to yourself 
that you could do it? 



1) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 



( 



7) 
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9) Do you usually take a bath or a shower every day? 

10) Do you have a regular job for which you are paid? 

11 ) Do you like being given a shot with a needle? 

12) Does your mother work to help support the family? 

13) In addition to your regular school work, do you study anything? For 
Instance do you take art or nsusic lessons, receive tutoring, have 
religious instruction, etc#? 

14) Have you ever asked a girl for & date? 

15) Have you ever been ashamed of your mother or father? 

16) Would you rather write with a pencil than a pen? 

17) Do you kiss your mother good night? 

18) Have you ever turned down a gang fight? 

19) Have you ever been away from your fajuily for a month or more at a time? 

The students are asked to respond to each question in one of four waysr 

(i) If you answer the auestion, 1, YeS| W raise your hand# (ii) If "No,” 
leave your hand down# (iii) If you feel very strongly in favor of something, 
raise your hand and wave it around wildly# (iv) If you are very strongly 
opposed to it, sit on your hand# These questions give students a chance to 
make very simple, nonthreatening value judgments publicly* That the students 
vote honestly is of less importance than that they at least consider the 
questions in relation to themselves, and later U able to relate elements of 
Dick Gregory 1 s life to that consideration# Some innocuous questions unrelated 
to the Gregory material have been added to preserve the nonthreatening aspect 
of the activity# 

3) The voting procedure can be followed immediately with either a 
reading (bj the teacher) or a playing of the tape of the tf NV * Poor, Just Broke” 
excerpt# During the reading the teacher may wish to interrupt in order to 
repeat some of the previous voting questions in their proper context in 
Gregory^ life# Another possibility is to interrupt the narration to ask 
other questions keyed to appropriate points of the narrative (see the reprint 
rf the "Not Foor, Just Broke" excerpt provided for this purpose in the 
appendix ) t 

Page It 

a, How many of yo^ think you are somebody? 
d# How many of you would like to be somebody? 

c# Which would ycu most, next, least like to bet rich, handsome, 
important? 
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d. Which would you most, next, least like to have* a book, a baseball, 
a paint set? 

e. What does that tell us about the kind of person you are (voluntary 
discussion)? 

Page 2: 

&« Which would you most, next, least like to be able to dot talk, 
run, fight? 

l>. Which would you most, next, least rather be: an athlete, a rich 

boy, a "brain, " a "big wheel*" 

P ge 3* 

a. How mary of you would like someone to care enough about you to 
hit you? 

b# How many of you have seen someone die? 

Page 4s 

a* How many of you have ever lied? 

b, How many of you have ever lied to make yourselves look better? 

Page 5* 

a* How many of you have ever made fools of yourselves over a girl? 

b. How many of you know you can do something really well? What? 

Page 9* 

a* Have you ever been afraid that you would not be able to do something 
you tried to do? 

Page 10: 

a* How many of you have "something inside of you that makes you go"? 

b, Kow many of you would like to have it? 

It is probably not a good idea to use each and every one of these questions 
since they would severely interrupt the narrative. Those questions should 
be selected or made up which are appropriate for a particular class. When 
using these value-clarifying questions, it is a good idea to establish a 
ground rule that anyone is free to pass on any question at any time without 
having to explain. This rule helps to preserve the nonthreatening atmosphere 
of such exercises. 

Since some of the students will want to learn i&Dre about Dick Gregory, 

V a good idea to have several paperback copies of Nigger available for 
pq l^>row. The teacher might want to introduce the book by telling the class 
l\l v> iv v ry titled it Nigger — so that whenever his mother \io whom the book 
“f^sSficated) heard that name again, she would know "th$y are advertising 

«V 1 - * ■ >■■■ ■ 
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4) The narration can bo followed with such a question as, "Why was 
Gregory leading such a busy life? 1 * This question should initiate a discussion 
about the kinds of responsibility Gregory felt to others and to himself or 
about the meaning of “values” (Gregory certain things because he value d 
certain things). The discussion of values and aotions can be made vory 
concrete by having the students construct on the board a chart depicting 
Gregory's daily schedule in half-hour intervals. Such a chart makes it 
immediately obvious that he pushed himself extremely hard for what he 
wanted. How and why he did this can be discussed. 

In order to help the students relate themselves and their own valuing/ 
acting process to Dick Gregory, they can be assigned as homework the con- 
struction of their own hour-by-hour daily schedule. The schedule should 
cover a twenty-four hour period for a typical weekday and should be completed 
for every hour of the day, including all activities— eating, sleeping, 
working, playing, in school and out, etc. The assignment can be followed 
with an in-class worksheet such as Worksheet #1 (see Appendix). A related 
discussion can analyze what various students would like to do and are not 
now doing, how they might be able to adjust their schedules to do it, etc. 
Students might be encouraged to share their insights into how such "life-style” 
changes can be made. One technique for accomplishing this is to divide 
the students into pairs. Ask each pair to exchange their time-charts and 
statements of what they would like to be doing that they are not doing. 

Each then tries to find the time (or other necessary resources) which would 
enable his partner to do what he wants. (See the Human Development Lab's 
"Group Interaction Unit' 1 for other "mini- Troup" activities which might be 
used in conjunction with such an exercl 




Terry Malloy 



Terry Malloy, as portrayed by Marlon Brando, is the hero of the movie 
On the Waterfront * This feature-length film is available for rental from 
Brandon Film Co., 221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y, at $22.50* 

The film offers a superb example of the process by which a man changes 
his basic beliefs, clarifies his values, and then acts upon them* The story 
depicts Terry^ conversion from a corrupt union flunky to a man willing to 
fi£ht the union rather than remain "D + D" (deaf and dumb) like the other 
workers. 

l) It is be3t to spend a day in introductory activities before showing 
the film. Since the first reel of On the Waterfront sets the terms of the 
moral crisis Terry faces, it is important that students understand exactly 
what is happening in order to understand later the dilemma confronting 
Terry, Also, if students commit themselves to their own points of view 
early in the film, the class can direct some of its attention toward measuring 
their own attitudinal changes as Terry f s situation, values, and actions change. 
The introduction might begin with a series of voting and ranking questions 
keyed to situations in the Mm. The following are some examples (see the 
Human Development Lab pamphlet, "Process Techniques" for a more detailed 
discussion of such value-clarifying techniques): 

1) In general, do you think people are basically good or bad? 

2) Have you ever committed any kind of a crime? 

3) If you saw a crime being committed, which would you be most, next, least 

likely to do: pretend you didn f t see to stay out of trouble; call the 

cops later; try to help the victim? 

4) Would it make any difference if you knew the person committing the crime? 
...if you knew the victim? 

5) Have you ever been in love? 

6) Does either of your parents belong to a union? 

7) Have you ever been afraid of someone who was bigger and stronger than you? 

This introductory class might be concluded with a discussion of "squealing" 
or "diming," onu of the key issues of the film. The class could be asked 
what a "stool pigeon" is. Then another voting question might be raised: 

Would you "dime" (squeal) on a friend? Some students should be asked to 
explain why or why not. From the reasons given it should be possible to 
develop the idea that both friendship and fear can persuade a person not to 
dime. In On the .Waterfront , the union operates through fear. The class 
should understand that the first scene shows Terry re-eiving instructions 
(which we cannot hear) from Johnny Friendly; and the next scene shows Terry 
setting up Joey Doyle for his murder. The students should noia that Terry 
acts on orders here, not knowing Joey would be killed, and that he is 
surprised Johnny would go to such an extreme. 
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2) Before rolling the film, it may be helpful to explain briefly who 
the main chare cters are* 

Terry Malloy— a young member of the union mob, an ex-fighter once 
backed by Johnny Friendly (played by Marlon Brando). 

Charlie Malloy— -Terry 1 s older brother and Johnny Friendly* s 
right-hand man (played by Rod Steiger). 

Johnny Friendly— the mob leader and union boss (played by Lee J. Cobb). 

Joey Doyle— Terry's friend, who has squealed to the Crime Commission 
about union activities. 

The Catholic Priest. 

Edie Doyle— Joey f s sister (played by Eva Marie Saint). 

Running the union enables Johnny and his fronds to take a cut from the 
pay for unloading each ship. They in turn control the union by giving out 
Jobs only to those guys who ere faithful and cooperative. If you aren f t 
loyal to Johnny, you don*t work. 

The film is complex. Like any film, it should bo previewed before being 
used in class so that the teacher can pick out those situations and relation- 
ships he feels need emphasis. Once those points in the film have been decided 
upon, talking over the film as it runs is one way to make sure students under*- 
stand them. Another way is to stop the film from time to time in order to 
discuss key scenes. Either method of emphasising points in the story should 
be used sparingly since, overdone, they can interrupt the continuity of the 
film. Of course, if time permits, the movie could be shovr. twice i the first 
time for the enjoyment and understanding of the story, who the characters are, 
where they stand, etc.j the second time for more detailed study of some of 
the subtler issues such as Terry's development as a decision-making man. 

The following are some of the key relationships and points which the 
teacher may wish to bring out: 

a) Terry's relationship with his brother, Charlie, is very close. Charlie 
got Terry his job with the union. He tries to proteot Terry when Johnny 
Friendly wants to rough him up so he won f t squeal. In turning on Johnny, 

Terry is also having to turn on his brother^ his dilemma is especially 
difficult because he is so close to Charlie. 

b) There is a great deal of s,anbolism which, when understood, serves to 
heighten the suspense. The central question is whether Terry's doubts 
about hew the union mob operates will become strong enough to prompt him 
to aotively fight Johnny Friendly through testifying before the Crime 
Comission. Joey Doyle ha9 already done so and has been murdered. He kept 
pigeons, as does Terry, ""he pigeons are, in a sense, a symbol of >eing a 
"stool pigeon." Then Dugan testifies, after being given Joey's coat. Dugan 
is murdered, and the coat is given to Terry, Will Terry, now the wearer of 
Q coat, testify as Joey and Dugan did? If he does, will he also die? 
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c) At the end of the film, see if students understand the importance of 
Terry f n having loot the battle with Johnny (when he is badly beaten up) 
but still winning the war. By walking up the plank to the warehouse, Terry 
is demonstrating a moral courage and conviction that is greater than the 
power of fists or guns. It is a type of challenge which Johnny cannot over- 
come, one which prompts the men to follow Terry and, presumably, fight with 
him for an honest union* This last act could be compared with others of a 
similar nature in such books as Profiles in Courage . 

d) The underlying question, "Is Terry more of a or a better man, at the 

end of the film than in the beginning?" might be asked outright. The students 
defend their positions by pointing to the aspects of Terry f s personality and 
character which change. What are his values in the beginning of th3 film, 
and in the end? Hew do they change? What causes them to change? 

3) "Soliloquy role playing" is an excellent way to gat students to 
check their understanding of the film f s characters. In this activity a 
student pretends to bo, say, Johnny Friendly and is told to "tell the world 
your side of the story" in the Shakespearean fashion. Several students take 
turns at the same character and then the rest of the class compares them 
according to how well they played the role, whether the character would have 
said the kinds of things they said, etc. When students try to defend their 
roles in the face of their classmates objections, everyone gains a more 
fundamental understanding of the person depicted in the film. To introduce 
this sort of activity, it would be well for the teacher to illustrate by 
briefly playing a sample role, incorporating as many of the character^ 
gestures ard other characteristics as possible. When a film is being shown 
over several oays, soliloquy role playing can begin the class, freshening 
the students 1 memories of incidents or characters in a previous day f s showing. 
The activity also enables students to "get inside" the characters to discuss 
such issues as whether Johnny really thought ho was doing wrong or how 
Charlie really feels about killing. 

One final way of involving the students in the world of the film is 
to enable the class to go to the Philadelphia waterfront to see the "muster" 
and to talk with the longshoremen about their lives and work, A poll of 
several classes will likely net at least one student with a father, uncle, 
or friend who works on the waterfront and would be willing to visit the class 
to discuss the waterfront and the development of the unions. 
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Duff ; 



Duff, as portrayed by Ivan Dixon, is the main character of the movie 
Nothing But A Kan . Duff's wife is played by Abbey Lincoln* This feature- 
length film is available for rental from Brandon Film Co,, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N,Y. at $50.00. 

This is a difficult and an extremely worthwhile film for the same 
reason: it confronts a very uncomfortable issue rathe' directly. It depicts 

Duff's successful and unsuccessful attempts to live u* to his responsibilities 
as a son, a husband, a father, a man. Like most men's, Duff's struggle is 
undertaken in both personal and social terms, However, because he is black, 
Duff must sacrifice society's recognition of him as a man (a person with a 
regular job, a nice home, two or three children, etc,) in order to win his 
struggle for identity as a man in his own terms. Indeed, if Duff were not 
black, he would not have to establish himself in the same way. In the end, 
while Jobless, in trouble with the white community, and having to accept 
his wife's economic support, Duff discovers and molds true manhood. Hence, 
the title Nothing But A Man . 

At various points throughout the story Duff is faced with cleai^cut 
choices in the direction his life can taka. For this reason Nothing But A 
Kan provides an opportunity for students to examine the process ty which 
choosing among alternatives affects the shape of one's whole life. Again, 
it is important that the film be previewed before class use so that those 
points which the teacher wishes to emphasize may be located. The following 
suggestions are intended primarily to clarify the decision-making process 
and give it meaning in the students' own terms. Stopping tho film at various 
points allows for clarification of what is happening and for pointing up 
the choices Duff faces throughout the story. It may also be helpful to 
prepare students for each reel with "voting” questions (see the "Dick Gregory" 
and "Terry Malloy" sections above and the "Value Clarifying" section of the 
"Process Unit of the Human Development Lab") or a brief discussion keyed to 
the reel about to be viewed, 

1) Reel I: 

The film can be stopped after the scene in which Duff speaks with the girl's 
father. Discussion can center around the following question: "Duff seems 

to have several alternatives herej he can (a) play along with the father, 

(b) contradict the father end keep seeing the girl, (c) give up the girl 
because of her father, or (d) (Students may be able to suggest other options 
open to Duff), Which of the choices do you think Duff will take? Which 
would you take?.,, Does Duff really like the girl? How can you tell how he 
feels about her?,,, If he really likes her, why doesn't he play along with 
the father? How does Duff seem to feel about the father? What is is about 
tha father that Duff doesn't agree with? Lo you think IXiff has accurately 
'pegged' the father so soon? What 'clues' about the father was Durf picking 
up?” 



At the end of the first reel it may be helpful to discuss Duff's 
as both a father and a son. The following question helps to clarify 
f's role as ft father at this point in the filmt "Duff had the choice of 
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(a) forgetting his son, (b) paying for him, or (c) taking him with him* 
Which did he do? Which would you have done? Do you think Duff did the 
right thing? Why did he make the choice that he did? Why would you have 
done what you said you would if you had been in the situation?” The following 
questions can help to generate a discussion of Duff's relationship with his 
own father (a character many students have difficulty understanding) l ”What 
did Duff want from his father? Why couldn't Duff’s father receive him 
lovingly and happily? What kind of a father do you think Duff’s father had 
been to Duff? Do you think Duff learned anything about how to treat his 
own son from this meeting with his father? How do you think Duff’s actions 
toward his son ought to change if he is to own up to his responsibilities as 
a father (which his own father seems unable to do)? Do you think he will 
do this? What kinds of things will have to happen to Duff to bring about 
this change?" 

2 ) Reel II* 

Stop the film at thi scene showing Duff and his wife together, happy, just 
after the wedding: "What were the forces working against the marriage 

(her father, Duff’s own family experience, fellow workers on the railroad, 
his having to take a lower-paying job, etc.)? With all these things working 
against him, why do you think he got married? Do you think he made a good 
choice in marrying the girl? Does this move affect Duff’s view of himself, 
his courage to be himself and to face up to his responsibilities?" 

Stop the film at the scene in the sawmill locker room where the foreman 
has just told Duff to lie o the mer* or be fired (just before he tum3 uwav 
from the foreman and toward his locker, indicating his decision not to lie J : 
"In this situation, would you ,a) lie to the mGn and keep your job, (b) lie 
to the men but keep working to get them to stand up against white supremacy 
af a group, (c) refuse to bow under the foreman’s pressure and get fired, 
or (d) (Some other alternative suggested by a student)? Do you think the 
other men in the locker room will stand up with Duff? Can you think of a 
name for them (Uncle Toms?) Are the pressures on them any different from 
the ones on Duff? If Duff stays at the sawmill, do you think he is being 
honest to himself?” 

At the end of the second reel the following discussion might be generated 
”What was the meaning of Duff’s saying to his father-in-law, ’You’re only 
half a man? 1 How does the father-in-law, a minister, compromise himself? 

Why doc^s he do this? Don’t you think he was really smarter than Duff?#,, 

He has a good job, a nice home, a peaceful relationship to the rest of the 
community. If you were looking for a job like Duff was, would ycu (a) take 
the first job you could get, (b) take only the k;nd of job where you were 
not placed in a subservient position, (c) move away to the North? Why did 
Duff turn down all of those jobs? If you were Duff, would you have turned 
then down? Rave you ever been dishonest in order to get something? How did 
you feel afterwards?” 

3) Reel III* 

Stop the film after Duff walks out on his wife: "Why is he 6 this? 

Why can't he be happy with his marriage any more? Do you reru _ r what 
he had decided his marriage meant to him— that he was a man? What is 
happening in his life now to moke him feci that he is not a whole man, that 
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he is not worth as much as a 'real* man? Do you remember vhat he called 
his father-in-lav at the end of Reel II? (Duff feels that he cannot he a 
whole man unless both he is treated like one and he feels honest with himself, 
not compromising his beliefs*) Where do you think he will go now; is he 
finally quitting and running av/ay from it all? ,r 

At the end of the film a discussion can be suggested with the following 
questions: What effect did his father's death have on Duff? How had Duff's 

father spent his life in relation to his responsibilities? After his father 

died, Duff could have (a) given in and played the white man*s game, (b) kept 
on t running away from the problem and his son and his pregnant wife, or 
(c) gone back to his wife with his son to continue the fight. Why did he 
choose the third alternative? What will that choice mean to Duff *s future 
life? Have you ever gone back on a choice after discovering that you had 
made a mistake? Were you glad you had admitted having made a bad choice? 

Were you happier after discovering that the choice had been wrong for you? 

Do you think this is vhat happened with Duff? What were the bad decisions 
that Duff tried to change toward the end of the film by making new choices? 
Share an experience with the group in which you refused to accept the 
responsibility for something you did* How did you feel afterwards? Did you 
ever f go back* on the decision later? How do you feel about the whole thing 
now?" 

4) One of the central themes of Nothing But A Han is, of course, Duff*s 
realization of his manhood and his struggle for that realization. This 
struggle is reflected throughout the film by the use of two terms, "boy" 
and "man." The class or a couple of its members might be asked to keep a 
running tally of how a my times each word is used, by whom, under what 
circumstances. At the conclusion of the film's shoving the report of these 
facts can spark off a discussion of the prevalent "manhood 11 theme, how Duff*s 
handling of his responsibilities relates to his realization of manhood, vhat 
the title Nothing But A Han signifies, who callb whom "boy" and why, whether 
Duff*s struggle would have been any different had he been white, etc. In 
order to relate themselves to Duff's struggle for manhood, the students 
might be encouraged to locate themselves on the following continual 

M Boy u / J "Man" 

Duff / / Duff's father- 

in-law 



Again, role playing can be one of the most effective ways for students 
to "get inside" and understand the characters of the film and their actions. 
For example, having students re-ci/act the locker room rjcene in which Duff 
is confronted by the foreman can be especially effective if a white student 
plays H while a black student takes the role of the foreman. The rest of 
the dabs act as critics and tell whether the actors portrayed the characters 
as they would really have acted. Also, the same scene can be re-enacted more 
than once so that the class can compare performances. A variation of the 
"soliloquy role playing" mentioned in the "Terry Malloy" section above can 
also be tried! One student is asked to portray Duff as he appeared at the 
beginning of the film while another is assigned the role of Duff at the end 
of the story. Or the same student might io both. The class' comparison of 
O before" and "after" versions of a character is an excellent way tc open 
cussion of the kinds of changes undergone by the character and of the 
rs which shaped those changes. Discussions of the “believability" of 
someone's role playing often lead students to important insights into both 
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Gordon Parks is a famous photographer whose photographs and photographic 
essays frequently appear in Li£g magazine* He has written an autobiography, 

A Choice of Veanons (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), which is available in 

an abridged, paperback edition (New York* Noble and Noble, 1968), In addition, 
a short minutes) documentary, The Weapons of Gordon Parks is available 
from the Regional Film Center, 114 North 19th Street, Philadelphia* The film 
presents a counterpoint of Parks 1 past and present lives, balancing scenes 
of his life as a successful artist and family man against his narration of 
events out of his youth in the Midwest, his arrival in Harlem, and his 
struggle for survival* The film is also available from P.A.S.* 

Excerpts from Parks' A Choice of Weapons , such as those included in 
the Appendix, can be used to introduce students to both autobiographical 
writing and to Parks' notion of "weapons." Worksheet #2 (see Appendix) 
has students explore what Parks 1 means by "weapons" and has them begin to 
relate this notion to their own "autobiographies. 11 The analogy between 
actual weapons and other survival tools is drawn even more tightly in the 
documentary The Weapons of Gordon Parkp f in which Parks movingly relates 
having pulled a knife on a trolley driver as a youth in St. Paul while 
visually the film shows the grown Parks wielding his camera in New York* 

Another worksheet can be prepared which asks students to explore the "weapon" 
analogy as it arises in the film or to compare the "weapons" mentioned in 
the story and in the film* Students might also be introduced to some of 
Parks photographic essays (e*g. , "The Cycle of Despair," lif p , UCIV, No. 10 
(March 8, 1968/, 47-63) and asked to comment on their effectiveness as 
"weapons"— -in fighting poverty or apathy or bigotry, etc. 

After an introduction to autobiography through the Gordon Parks mater led, 
students can be challenged to write five or six pages about themselves* 

Although the teacher may wish to suggest several topics or periods of their 
lives they might write about, it is not necessary that much direction be 
given to the students' autobiographical writing at this point (see the 
"Claude Brown" section below for activities aimed at shaping students 1 
autobiographies more fully)* 




# A number of resources materials by, or about, Gordon Parks are available 
if the teacher wishes to develop a longer unit on Parks. Amoung these 
resources are: the film and story, "The Learning Tree," photographs 

taken by Parks for Life magazine, an issue of Scope magazine about 
Parks, and e^veral books of photographs. For more information, contact 
Kr. Charles Krimmel at P*A*S, 
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Cilaude Brown’s autobiography, Manchild in the Promised Land (New York: 
Macmillan, 1965)# is available in a paperback edition (New York: New American 

Library, 1965) and in a thirty-two page abridgement (from the Pennsylvania 
Advancement School, see appendix)* Manchild Jji the^Promised Land is Claude 
Brown’s recollection of growing up in Harlem, his struggle to escape the 
limitations of that environment, and his later realization that he must 
return* The primary purpose of this section is to get students to begin to 
articulate some aspects of their own lives through comparison with Claude 
Brown and the people he knew and through writing their own autobiographies* 

1) This sequence of activities is best introduced through a discussion 

of what an autobiography is and how one might go about writing one, and 
through a brief discussion of who Claude Brown is: The students can be 

encouraged to come up with their own ideas of what an autobiography is either 
by looking it up or by induction (Dick Gregory’s and Gordon Parks 1 book 3 

are autobiographies), or they can simply be told that an autobiography is a 
log of the important points of a per on’s life. Once students understand 
what an autobiography is, a lively discussion can be generated to deal with 
the problem of deciding what things from one’s life should be included in an 
autobiography: "Let’s all assume wo’ re going to be famous someday and that 

we must put our lives down in writing for posterity* What events would you 
want to be sure not to leave out of y 0 ^ autobiography?" After this discussion 
Claude Brown might be introduced in the following manner: ,f We will be reading 

Claude Brown’s autobiography for the next few days, Claude Brown grew up 
in Harlem, made it big in Harlem street life, tut discovered his life there 
to have no future and left* He went to college and a very good law school 
and then returned to New York to become involved in anti-poverty and civil 
rights work," 

The thirty-two-page Advancement School abridgement of Manchild in the 
Promised Land consists of four sections, each about eight pages long. Each 
section can form the basis for a single class and related homework assignment# 
It is best to have enough copies of the abridgement to enable each member 
of the class to read along with the teacher ar.d to have a copy to use in 
doing the homework. Perhaps the most effective way to uce the material is 
for the teacher to read an eight-page section to the class each day, stopping 
the reading for clarification and discussion at appropriate points* The 
following outline suggests several points for clarification and discussion 
as well as possible homework assignments: 

2) Section I— Coming Out of the House: This section of the narrative 

describes Claude Brown’s early childhood and his initiation into the life 
of the street* Points for discussion: "What were Claude Brown’s parents 

like? What effect did they have on him? Was he loved and vanted at home? 

‘ Wd either his mother or his father understand him? Did he have any alter- 
natives to playing hookey, stealing, and catting?" It might be necessary 
to point out that he "played hookey to avoid getting into trouble in school," 
stole "to save the family money and avoid arguments or scoldings whenever 
I asked for money," and catted to avoid his father’s beatings. It can be 
4 -‘-eating to have students compare Claude and Bucky* "Which of the two 

ppiphad more choices, more freedom, more control over his life? Does anyone 

someone like Ricky?" 
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For homework the students can be assigned to use their copies of the 
reading to answer a series of questions such as those on Worksheet #3 
(see Appendix), While the worksheet may be difficult, it will help the students 
to think back over the story and to remember some of the more salient points* 
Since the worksheet is difficult, some students may be unable to complete it 
for homework and the teacher may wish to allow time for students to finish 
it in class the next day. Having the students work in pairs to complete this 
task may stimulate some worthwhile discussion of the story and of the topics 
covered by the worksheet* 

3) For variation from the teacher's reading of the entire abridgement, 
as each student completes the worksheet, he can be encouraged to start 
reading Section II— Reform School— on his own. This section describes Claudel 
life in several reform schools and the effects several adults in those schools 
had on him. As each student finishes the reading (usually in twenty-five 
minutes), he can be given Worksheet #4 (see Appendix) explaining the homework 
assignment due the following day. If is possible to do so, the teacher 

can explain that all of the essays will be published in a class anthology. 

Seeing their stories in "print” (even if they are merely typed up and 
dittoed or rexographed) can be a tremendous incentive to reluctant writers. 

Five or ten minutes before the end of the period, the class can be 
asked to stop reading or writing so that the following points can be discussed 
and clarified s "What kinds of things does Claude learn at the Youth House?” 

The analogy of the Youth House as a sort of "prep school" for Harlem street 
life might be pointed out. "What kind of effeot did Papanek and Krs. Meitner 
have on Claude? Papanek's sincerity and honesty with everyone and Mrs, Meitner's 
acceptance of Claude for what he was did great things for Claude's self-image. 

How were these people different from his parents?" The importance of books 
in expanding Claude' c* horizon and giving him a feeling for what is possible 
can be pointed out. "What was it about people like Einstein and Schweitzer 
that impressed Claude?” Upon returning to Harlem the exigencies of street 
life would force themselves upon him and he would have no time for books 
and little opportunity to exercise the kind of control over his life that 
an Einstein or a Schweitzer exercised over his, 

4) Section III— Pushing; This section describes Claude's life after 

leaving W?mick and his experiences hustling narcotics in Harlen, Points 
for discussion: In the first few pages a number of things Claude "had to" 

do are mentioned— get and keep a job, "stay straight with the cats I knew,” 
get a gun, use drugs, etc. He had little choice about these things and felt 
"there was no place to go, and it seemed like all life was just closing in 

on me and squashing me to death," "What pressures were acting on him to make 
him feel he 'had to' do these things? Peer group? Parents? Society- at-large? 
Can you do whit you believe you should do, or do you have pressures forcing 
you to do what is expected of you— like Claude or the sawmill workers in 
Nothing Put A Man or the longshoremen in On the Waterfront ?" In this state 
of mind (no piece to go, life closing in) Papanek seems to huve served 
Jlaude as a haven from the world of no choice. Perhaps having someone like 
Papanek available saved Claude from total engulfment by the life of the 
street, "Do you h^ve someone like Papanek yo\ can go to when things begin 
to 'close in' on you?" 

0 

The episode involving Limpy is a crucial one. Claude had no choice 
iEia^aaut to go after Limpy with a gun if he wanted to "stay straight." However, 
if he had succeeded in killing Limpy, ho would have ruined his chances of 
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changing direction and of getting out of Harlem later on* It was a close 
call, but it woko Claude up to where he was headed if he continued pushing* 

"I knew that the next time somebody stung me, I vas going to have to kill 
him. I started thinking about it," Claude’s decision to quit hustling and 
leave Harlem is comparable to Duff’s decision (in Nothing frit A Man ) to return 
to his wife and Terry Malloy’s decision (in On the Waterfront ) to fight 
Johnny Friendly. Some students may be able to relate Claude’s struggle to 
aspects of their own lives or to those of people they know or know of. 

Needless to say, there is much to discuss in this section and maiy tangents 
that the discussion can follow. Students should be encouraged to raise as 
many points as possible during this reading. It is important that they 
understand Claude's vision of his past and future at this juncture of his 
life* He was only seventeen find had not yet made a "big mistake" which would 
completely close off his options b/ landing him in prison or hanging him 
up on drugs (like Danny end most of the others over tventy~five had done). 

At the end of the period or as the discussion runs out. Worksheet #5 
(see Appendix) can be handed out as a homework assignment. Again, what is 
written can be included in an anthology of the class 1 autobiographical 
sketches* 

5) Section IV— Getting Out: This section describes Claude's successful 

attempt to pull away from "the deed life so many people lived in Harlem." 
Points for discussion: it is important to emphasize again Claude’s discovery 

of the freedom permitted by his not having a record or having been to prison. 
He could move out of Harlem and discover many choices open to him. In this 
regard, Claude’s brother, Pimp, can be viewed as an example of one whose 
life is restricted, lacking in freedom. Students should be encouraged to 
discuss freedom, having choices of what to do with one’s life, and control 
over one’s own direction in terms of their own situations. 

The change in direction Claude made required couragej he was leaving a 
life he knew extremely well for one he knew almost nothing about. His risk 
in undertaking a challenge whose terms were virtually unknown can be compared 
and contrasted with those of Duff and Terry Malloy. Perhaps one of the 
most significant themes running through Claude Brown's autobiography is that 
of the "manly thing" which every boy in Harlem had to deal with at some point 
in his life. By the age of seventeen, Claude had passed through the "manly 
thing" and had managed to avoid the prison and drug traps into which many 
of his older friends wore forced because of their age. Students might be 
asked, "What was the ’manly thing’ and how was it different for people like 
Claude and Turk as compared with people like Tony and Pimp? How did becoming 
a man differ for Claude and for Duff (in Nothing Put A Man )? What did Claude 
mean when he said, ’I think Tony was beginnin’ to ieel as though he wasn’t 
doin' anything, Mama, and he was kind of closir 5 his *yes for a long time. 

You know, try in’ to fight that useless feelin'. I don’t think he died all 
of a sudden. Young people don’t die that easy, Mama, 1 Wby did he feel that 
way about Tony's life but not about his own and Turk's? Why did Claude feel 
that ’despite everything that Harlem did to our generation, I think it gave 
something to a few 1 ? 

"Where is vour life headed right now? Do you think you compare favorably 
O ith Claude, or are you closer to Tony and Pimp? Write a brief re gums' of 
hat you think you want to do with your life and how you think you’ll be 



^Maasable to do it. How will you put yourself in a position where you can choose 
what you want?" 




Maas tiring Yourself t 
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The following activities are aimed at getting students to articulate their 
own self-images by comparing themselves with various people they have studied! 

l) Put the following continuum on the board (students may also be 
asked to draw the diagram on paper at their desks)! 

completely / / not free 

free / / at all 

Ask various students to locate one of the following along this "freedom line' 1 
where he thinks it belongs (they can be asked to locate all eight on the 
continue on their papers;! 

1* laboratory mouse 
2* elephant at the aoo 
3* an elementary school student 
4« a student in your school 

5. Duff in qgtiOflg ait a m 

6. Terry in On the Waterfront 

7. Claude Brown in Manchlld In the Promised Land 
8* one of your teachers 



After each has placed his animal or person, ask him to place himself on the 
line and to explain his location of the *ni mal or person and of himself* 

2) In a similar manner, students can be asked to locate the following 
people on a "manhood line"! 

a complete / _ / not a man 

man / / at all 

1* Dick Gregory 
2* Duff 
3# Terry Malloy 
4* Gordon Parks 
5* Olaude Brown 
6* Johnny Friendly 

3) Likewise, have each student circle a number which answers the 
following questions! 

a) "How much of a man do you think you are right now?" (Needless to say, 
this task is best completed on individual, worksheets)! 



1 2 


3 


4 




5 


6 




Man / / 


1 _ 


/ 




/ 


/ 


Boy 


"Who ara you most like?" 












Dick Cregoiy 1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Claude Brown 


as a kid / / 


L 


L 


— 1— 


—L— 


_y 


as a kid 



i 



4 5 6 7 

/ L L t 



Claude Brown 1 
as a kid 



2 

L 



Gordon Parka 
as a kid 
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Gordon Parks 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Dick Gregory* 

as a kid /_ _ / / L / / / as a kid 



4) Another interesting technique would be to have students compare 
various characters they have studied and themselves through role playing. One 
student might take the role of Duff while another plays Claude Brown and each 
tries to explain his problem to the other# A third student might enter thie 
dialogue as himself, trying to relate some of the problems he faces in Phila- 
delphia to those of Duff in Alabama and Claude in Harlem# Similar situations 
can be set up with other people studied# Hoy would Duff, for instance, explain 
his situatitn to T eny Malloy? Students might latch on to the "organizing" 

Jobs each man attempted— Duff with the sawmill workers, Terry with the long- 
shoremen— and see these jobs as a common ground shared by the two t»n from 
very different backgrounds# The students might enter the discussion themselves 
in terms of the kinds of "organizing" they would like to do in relation to 
school, gang, community, etc# 

5) Teachers are encouraged to ccme up with their own techniques and 
devices for getting their students to relate the people and situations they 
study to their own lives# The following list suggests additional materials 
which night be used in this process i 
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AdddUnnal Suggested Material* 

l) The following films are available from Brandon Film Co. , 200 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y, t 

Bridge o n The River Kwal (Alec Quinces and William Holden)'. The 
oonfliot between two men's sense of duty* - A oaptured British 
Officer's passionate sense of duty leads him to perform an almost 
impossible feat of bridge construction for his Japanese captors, 
while an Amerioan saboteur's duty is to destroy it. - rental $50.00 

The Palnn Hui.iTrr (Humphrey Bogart, Jose Ferrer). When does an 
individual's oonsoiance permit him to rebel against the authority 
of a superior officer? - rental $25 .00 

The Gun a of Navarona (Gregory Feck, David Niven, Anthony Quinn). 

A band of commandos must destroy a German gun emplacement, yet they 
are torn between their task, on abhorrence of war, and. a traitor - 
rental $37.50 



( O 
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The Treasur e r>f Sierra Madr* - See the HD Unit, fiaaffl frfaHMfittgB 

K<pg Rat - See the HD Unit, Group Interaction 

An t.hn Yening- Man (Sidney Poitier, Alan Ladd) . A Marine company 
in Korea must trust a young Negro sergeant who takes oommard in 
battle from his superior offloer - rental $22.50 

Body and Soul (John Garfield). A prise fighter who has battled 
hie way up from the slums must decide whether to risk his personal 
integrity for profit in his lart fight - rental $22*50 

High Noon (Gary Cooper, Grace Kelly). A marshall is left alone 

in his defense of the town against four ruthless gunmen - rental $20.00 

A Raisin in the Sun (Sidney Poitier). The dreams and frustrations 
of a Chioago family striving for a better life - rental $25.00 

The Wild One (Marlon Brando, Lee Marvin). A group of young motor- 
cyclists, who oan express themselves onlv through violence, terrorise 
a small conmunity - rental. $20.00 

We Shall Overcome - A film using oivil rights songs, speeohes, 
and photographs to oapture the spirit and hope of those engaged 
in the struggle against raoial injustice - rental $5.00 

War game a - A dramatisation of people's warlike spirit, as seen 
in the games and quarrels of Japanese youngsters on the seashore 

2) The following readings are available in the Xerox series, T he Wav It 1s t 

James T. Farrell, "Young Conviots" - Xerox, on etenoils at PAS, 

A "gang" of 6 fcld.a (ages 8-12) of immigrant families - how they 
turn to orime beoause of poverty, family situations, eto. In 
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summary style, almost nevspaperish. Boys go to court and are sent 
to reform school. Seems inevitable. Overstates its case, but would 
be a good foJl to the "personality" theme (what effect does environ- 
ment have - some, all, none?) 

Langston Hughes, "Thank you, M'am" - Xerox, on stencils at PAS, 

Light-hearted, gently comic sketch about a big woman who takes a 
young purse-snatcher (failure) home with her instead of to the 
police. A real olash of value systems - but no real reconciliation. 
Story is encouragingly short. Could be used well as an introduction 
to Hughes and his work (see Springboards for short biography sketch). 

Claude Brown, "That Saturday Night in Harlem" from Mapcbild in t^a 
Promised Land - Xerox, on stenoils at PAS. 

Excerpted episodes, concerning Claude's brother "Manny" and his 
addiction process. No real beginning or end or movement to the 
story, but would be a vary effective foil to the H.D, abridgement 
of the book - this shows a boy who didn't "make it" in Harlem. 

Could also be used with "Xoung Convicts" in a continuing investi- 
gation of problems resulting from the slum environment. 

Jack London, "A Piece of Steak" - Xeror, on stencils at PAS (a very 
effective version available on tape) 

A longer story than most, about an old prizefighter trying to get 
money by beating a youngster who's fighting for glory. The story 
weaves back and forth between the fight itself and Tom King's 
memories of his own days of ycuthful success in the ring. It's 
emotionally involving without playing on the emotional side of 
the story. The treatment is crisp and straight-forward. There 
are a oouple of good moments in the fight when either man could 
win; kids like to try to guess and explain the ending. It raises 
all the issues of young vs old, the morality of professional boxing, 
the aport itself as a physical activity, as well as exploring ons 
man's personality in an effective youth-ani-age, before- and-after 
crises way. One of the most Involving stories I've used with Lids. 

3) The following readings are available in books of the Gateway English 
series: 

Oliver la Farge, "The Loss of a Hero" - from Who Am I ?. Gateway 
English - 

Set in the 1916 "Old" Vest, this story involves two strongly-«iravn 
personalities. One is Piuo, 16-year«old rancher’s son, full of 
the adolescent's unsureness and dreams. The other is the dashing 
local baron of the horse thieves, Pascual, The story shows how 
the man wins the boy's respect, and then loses it through animal 
cruelty. It raises the issues of heroos, senseless killing, 
mastery over one's environment, status of professional criminals, 
and the network of relationships that can build between tve people. 
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Dorothy 3 ter ling, "Tender Warriors" from Co oing , Gateway English - 

L This is a rather brief, pieced-together sort of descriptive inter- 

view with & Negro Bother who dared to send her children to a white 
school in the South. The focal point is her decision - the factors 
that led to her making it, and its consequences. Pros and oons 
are lined up, facts as well as emotions. The process by which a 
small decision come9 to affect one family, then more, and then a 
whole comaunity should be useful in connection with other stories 
centered around decisions. 

Richard Wright, "Valedictorian" from Coning . Gateway English - 

The first cf two short stories taken from Wright 1 s autobiography. 
This one is about his refusal, as valedictorian of his high school 
class, to accept and give a speech written for him by the principal. 
His motives, and the principal^, arenH really clear, but their 
clash raises a certain excitemnu of youth rebelling against 
authority. 

Richard Wright, "The Streets of Memphis" from Coping Gateway 
English - 

A more promising story, though at first glance less appealing. 

This is Wright as a youngster, puzzled by his father 1 * leaving home 
and by his mother^ new harshness. Knowing that she will be unable 
to care for him as she used to, his .mother forces him to win accep- 
tance and safety on the streets. Though it happened 50 years ago, 
the incident will be insoed lately recognizable to most urban kids 
today. Wide possibilities for drawing parallels with life, role- 
playing, values questions, etc. Autobiographical work, perhaps? 

Hugh M. Hefner, "Dick Gregory Laughs It Off" from Coning , Gateway 
English - 

Could you imagine 2 better names to grab our kids? The piece is a 
perfect tie-in/intro for "Not Poor, Just Broke' 1 from Xerorf. It 
even explains that tltlel It^ briefly and breezily biographical, 
Jumps around with samples of Gregory wit, and even lands on civil 
rights. Some of the statements could really lead to probing of 
issues, or you could concentrate on the man*s character, in first- 
person quotes and in the youth of the Xexox story. 

Althea Gibson, "I Always Wanted to Be Sci&ebody" from Coolpg . 

Gateway English 

O.K. if someone already has the books - otherwise, much too long 
for a short story, and a hotter version available in short book 
form. 

Alan Paton, "Ha 1 penny" from A Family Is A Wav of Feeling . Gateway 
English - 

f ' L% 

PR Ncrt 8ure * lm this one ” except that it appealed to me) 

it's wistful, haunting, and even cruel. The story is told by an 



offioial iti a South African reformatory of a boy who dies when a 
woman he admires refuses to take him into her family, I think 
some of this sentimentality really affects kids, and this could 
really be used as a contrast in family-life with other stories. 

It raises questions about families and their importance that could 
be very helpful in getting kidJ to writing autobiographically. 

Also, this is a boy-woman clash much like Hughes 1 "Thank you, 
a 1 am," but in a strikingly different mood, 

Helen Eustie, "A Locking A Boy Could Be Proud Of" from Family. 
Gateway English « 

A very warm story - told by a funny, human bad-boy about his run-in 
with his kind-but-atem bcnefactos. The problem was candy, and 
so is this story, A recommended change-of-pace for any series in 
personality studies, 

4) The following reading materials are available from vari<nis sources! 

Daniel de Paola, "The Returning" from Prep Program! Short Stories 
(George A, Pflaum, Dayton, Ohio, 1966) 

A young Indian, bom too late, is fleeing for his life after killing 
a white on the reservation. He stops at a deserted ranch and saves 
a woman ana baby from diptheria. He is unsure of his reasons; 
kids should be able to get great arguments going on this. The 
husband returns, gives Darkcat a horse and a head start and promises 
to hunt him down. Which one will survive? Great possibilities for 
role-playing in this one; both characters are virile and determined, 

Harry Sylvester, "Going To Run All Night," from Prep, Program: 

Short Stories - 

Another track man, but this one is a failure. Until he ff s needed 
to run with a message through eneny lines to headquarters. The 
story is rather predictable, but it gives a good account of the 
thoughts of a failure as he faces himself and ft task he thinks he 
cannot do, but must. The physical descriptions tie in well with 
those of Gregory’s races. And somehow, this Corporal Wilso.i helps 
make Gregory’s almost magical victories seem more real and attain- 
able, 

C,E. Montague, "Action" from Great Tales of Action and Adventure f 
ed. George Bennett (Dell, N,I. 1959) - 

This story is really tco long and difficult to be a realistic, 
easy suggestion, but it r 8 about a compelling character at the 
other end of his life, and he f s still making decisions t It would 
tie in well with Lrndon’s "Piece of Steak," A man is threatened 
by a slight stroke after a vigorous life, and deoides to end it 
quickly by attempting something that is supposed to be impossible. 

To the author, the story was how he came to go on living. I prefer 
to see the story in his thinking about life as a choice. The 
mountain climbing aspect is catching, too. 
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John Durham, "A Womans Place" from Take the Short War «pd 
Other Stories (MoGrav-Hill, N.T., 1968) 

A long story, bat recommended as a female counterpart to Brown, 
Gregory, etc*, and therefore well worth its length* A Spanish- 
American girl in the years of decision. College, marriage, stay- 
at-home? It f a not the gutsy realism of Brown, bat the iesues are 
valid, and the deaths and romances are tastefully done* The girl 
has son» depth* the mother is almost the only other "real" person* 
It has a nicely vague ending, with lots of room for speculation on 
decisions and reasons* 
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Appendix A 



People Unit 



None. 



Worksheet #1 



WHAT ABOUT TOM 



l a On eaoh of the three scales, mark the point on the line which represents 
your position. 



A) Hardvork Harry, 
sticks to a job t 
until it is done. 

B) Individual Irving, i 
always does things ” 
which are different 
from other kids. 



C) Big Plans Beraie, i 
has lots of things ' 
he is going to do. 



Goofoff Gabriel 
J fools around on 
' most jobs. 

J Conformist Charlie, 

1 always does exactly 
what other kids do. 
He even looks like 
them, 

j Confusion Chester, 
does not really know 
vh&t to do with 
his time. 



2. All of us have things we would like to do, if we ouly had the time. Think 
for a moment, and then write down what yon would like to do moat if you 
had the tine to do it in your day. 



3. Belov/ are different ways we spend our time. Using your homework sheet, 
add up how many houra you spend on each of these activities in a typical 
weekday. 
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Relaxing at home (TV, reading, etc.) 

Hobby (stamps, musical instrument, models) w 

Classes in school 
Transportation to and from school 

Pun vith friends (at heme, sports, gang, fooling around^ 

Eating meals 

Sleeping 

Washing, getting dressed ^ 

.jnov .turn the rage thatawar. 
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4, Now, look at those figures on the first page. What do you spend your 
tine doing? Is that really how you want to spend your tine? Can you 
make room in your day for that thing you wish you had time to do? Can 
we help you find time? If you want to, write us a note or ask us, 

5, Now go basic to the first page and look at where on the three eoales you 
placed yourself. Is that really where you belong? Would you like to 
be somewhere else? Draw a dotted line in the place on each scale where 
you wish you were. 



Thank you I 




People Unit 



Worksheet #2 



Name.. 



The Weapons of Gordon Parks 

1* Where did Parks get a Job at the beginning of this passage? 

2* What was the name of the song he wrote and why did he write it? 

3* What were some of the "weapons” that Parks used during this first spring 
and sommer in St. Paul? 

4» Why did Parks have to stay in bed most of the winter? 

5# What happened to Parks which made him want to become a photographer? 

Why do you think that Parks chose photography as a "weapon 11 ? 

(use the back if you need it) 



6# Do you have any "weapons" now? Do you know of any that you could have? 
Explain your answer* 
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People Unit 



Name, 



Worksheet #3 



Manchild in The Promised Land - by Claude Brown 



1* Where was Claude born and raised? 

2 • What can you tell about this place from what we^e read so far? (What 
were the people likei what condition do you think the houses were in, 
what did the streets look like?) 

3* What was Claude f s ©other like? 

4« Could Claude do whatever he wanted to do, or did his parents force him 
to do certain things? What was he forced to do? 

5* Who taught him to play hooky, steal and go catting? Why do you think 
Claude did these things? What else was there to do for a boy his age? 

Did he have the chance to do soms of the things you can do, like play 
baseball, go camping, ride your bike in the park, go to the Advancement 
School or Join the boy scouts? If he did not have the chance to do these 
things, would you say that Claude was sort of forced into playing hooky, 
stealing and catting? 1^ you think he was forced, why do you think that? 

6* Would you say that Claude had very few, seme, or a lot of choices of 
what to do with his ?.ife? 

7# Did he have more or fever choices than Bucky? Was he freer to do what 
he wanted than Bucky? 

8* What did Claude learn at the Youth House? What does he mean by "git by 11 ? 
Do you think he f ll be better off in Harlem after he get3 out of the 
Youth House? Why? 

9# Do you know anybody like Claude? 
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Worksheet #4 



Name. 



Part of % Autobiography 



Write a true story about one of the following i 

1. & person who has meant a great deal to you, how you came to know 

this person and why he or she means something to you* (like Paoanek 
and Mrs. Meitner meant a lot to Claude) 

Cg 2. how you get along with your friends and the people around your 

way. What do you have to do In order to be accepted and respected 
in your group of friends (Claude had to fight, then deal in drugs, 
steal, have a girl, etc.) What kind of reputation do you have 
around your way? 




People Unit 



Name 



Worksheet #5 



Another Part of My Autobiography 



Write a true story about an event in your life where you have had a close 
call with some thing dangerous (like Claude f c close call with killing Lim py) 
which has made you think back over the way you act and caused you to change 
the way you act so that you will avoid that danger (the way Claude quit 
the dope business and went to school so he wouldnH ever have to kill someone, 
or even get arrested)* Put in all the details you can* 
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■Appendix 3 



Excerpts from A CHOICE OF WEAPONS* 
by Gordon Parks 



That spring and summer vere good tirs'i for me. Many of my family came 
to live in St. Paul* iy sisters LillJen, Gladys, and Cora) my brother JacKj 
and later father. It was good to be part of a family again. Also, I got 
an evening job as a bellboy at the Minnesota Club, a firet-olass club for the 
wealthier men of St. Paul. And finally, I fell in love with Sally Airis. 

The world inside the Minnesota Club was one of richness, big rooms, 
thick carpeting, fine vines and food. I w^.e never hungry during those days. 

An ignorant black boy from Kansas could learn « lot at the Minnesota Club. 

The things I learned I tuoked away deep Inside me, so I could use them when 
I got a chance. Also, I began to read more. I slipped newspapers, novels, 
and books of poetry from the club library. A whole new world was opening 
up for mu. 

My life outside the club taught r» a lot, too. My new friends at school 
did things I had never tried back in Kansas. They smoked, drank, shot pool, 
played cards— some even drove automobiles. They were moie easygoing about 
being Negroes than ve had been book in Kansas. Negroes In Minnesota lived 
better, so they had less to fight for. 

July brought my first quarrel with Sally, which separated us for a long, 
long time. I was very blue, and I set down ay feeling in a song that I called 
•No Love. 15 

Besides working at ay music, I read a lot. That first awful winter 
taught me I would have to fight with every weapon 1 could got. I knew that 
learning was a weapon. So I read. I wrote short stories end poetiy. I 
tried painting and sculpture. I did everything Z could to protect syself 
against another such winter. 

I also was going to school, of course, and I was playing basketball. 

It was just too much for one boy to do. One day during a basketball game, 

I fainted. The doctor said I was just about ready for a breakdown. I had 
dropped from 165 pounds to 124 in less than thiee months. 

"There’s only one way to get his health tack," the doctor said. "He’ll 
have to leave school. He’s got to stsy in bed for th6 rest of the year.” 

There was no chance of graduating with a / class. In faot, I knew I 
would never go back to 6ohool. 

For the rext five months I sat in the dark in ay room at Cora’s. I 
Just stared at the vail opposite my bed. 1 wanted to forget about light, 
time and reason. 




reprinted by permission of Harper and Row, publishers. 
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During all that time I never heard from Sally* It was my sister who 
helped »9 while I was slowly getting my strength back* She tried to get me 
to read, write, or anything that would take ay eyes off that blank wall. Cue 
rainy afternoon, I finally opened a book* 

Little by little, I began to read, think, and hope again. One thing 
was clear* I had been running too fast, trying to get away into a better 
life, I'd have to take things slower that were meant to be slower. 

Spring was back again, but I was afraid to be happy about it. Spring 
had fooled me once too often. 



# * * 



When I got back ay weight and strength, I began looking for work, I 
took ay turn as a busboy, waiter, two-bit piano player, short-order cook, 
and forester. Then ny Uncle Pete got me a job as a waiter with the Northern 
Pacific, 



One day in December, ay train was making a stopover in Chicago* I 
didn't know what to do with myself, so 1 wandered into a museum, the Chicago 
Art Institute, I didn't expect to stay more than a few minutes. But I was 
thrilled by the beautiful paintings, and I stayed for hours, I saw what 
great power there was in a good picture* 

That afternoon, I went to a movie. The newsreel showed Japanese war 
planes bombing a United States gunboat, the Panav , The photographer had 
stayed in the midst of danger, lo filmed the last burst of steam and smoke 
when the Panav sank, I had read about this in the papers and heard it on 
the radio. But it wts the newsreel that brought me face to face with the 
real horror of war. 



When the picture ended, a voice announced, "And here he is in person, 
Norman Alley, who made this remarkable filml" 

Alley stepped out on the stage in a white suit* The audience cheered* 
Then Alley talked about what ho had lived through to make that film* He 
held me in a magic spell. He didn't know it, but he had Just completely 
changed «y life, I sat through another show. Before I left the theater, 

I had made up sy mind to become a photographer. 

My train vent on to Seattle* s soon as got there, I went hunting 
for a camera* The prico of good on 1 ♦ ceme as a shock. In a pawnshop I 
sw a camera thet looked good to me. It was called a Voigtlander Brilliant, 
and I liked the name. When the pawnbroker told me it was only 112,50, I 
pulled out the money* 



"Tou want film, too?" the pawnbroker asked, 

I hadn't thought of that, "Why, of course," I said, "Three rolls** 
•What kind of film?" he asked* 
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"The beet you’re got." I <»navered ( 
any other answer. 
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The pawnbroker sailed* He must have known I didn't know how to pat the 
file in the camera. Neither did be. We spent half an boor figuring oat how 
the camera worked* Then he wished me luck, and 1 left* 

I walked toward the waterfront, "shooting" pictures of building?, 
people, signs, and anything else that interested me* Then, down by the 
witer, I tried to get pictures of seagulls. I fell in bead first, and some 
firemen had uo pull me out with a long pole* I was vet and shivering, but 
1 still had my camera* 

Later I got store film and a book on photography, and 1 shot pictures 
until the sun went down, From then on, every night when the other waiters 
went to bed, I sat studying ny camera and looking at photographs. 

The Eastman Kodak Company developed my first roll of film. Surprisingly, 
it had not been Bpoiled by getting wet* 

"These are very good pictures," the man said aa he gave them to me. 

"Keep it up and we'll show them in the store*" 

"Are you kidding?" I said. 

"No, I mean it," he answered* "Tou have a good eye," 

Six weeks later, Eastman Kodak showed ngr pictures in the window of their 
store in downtown Minneapolis. 




Hanchild In the Promised Land* 
by Claude Brown 
An Abridged Version 



II Coning Oat of the House 

1 was bom in Harlem, Hew York, My mother was a religious woman and 
brought ae and my sisters and brothers up under a tight control, My father 
wasn't e. church-goer at all. Even though Dad didn't aro for preachers, and 
churches, he had a lot of religion in his own way. Most of the time, his 
religion didn't show. But on Saturday night, those who didn't see it beard 
it. Sometimes Dad would get religious ou Friday nights too. But Saturday 
night was a must. Because it always took liquor to start Dad to singing 
spirituals and talking about the Lord, I thought for years that thia lordly 
feeling wan something in a bottle of whijkey, To me, it was like castor oil 
or black draught. You drink it and tbs next thing you know, you're doing 
things, 

I was introduced to religion on Saturday night. I don't recall just 
when, but as far back as 1 can remember, Saturday night was the lord's night 
in our house. Whenever Dad was able to make it home on his own two feet, 
he would bring a recording of a spiritual, a plate of pigs' feet and potato 
sslad from the corner delicatessen or a plate of fish-and-chips from the 
wine joint around the corner, and whatever was left of hiB last bottle of 
religion. He usually got home about three o'clock in the morning, and the 
moment he hit the block I could hear him singing (or yelling) the record he 
had. By the time he got upstairs, everybody in the building knew the song 
and hated it. Before Dsd was in the house, I could bear him calling ms. 

By the time he finishod unlocking and relocking the door at least six 
times, kicking m it, cursing out the look and the neighbors who had tried 
to quiet him down, I was up and had already turned on the phonograph. Ofa 
her way to the door, Kama would say, "Boy, turn that thing off and git back 
in that bed." While Mama told Dal how disgusting hv was, I would be busily 
picking out the pigs' feet or fish-and-chips with the least amount of hot 
sauce ob them. When Hama bad gotten tired of competing with Dad's singing, 
she went back to bed. As Dad gave me the record-csually by Sister Rosetta 
Thorpe, the Dixie Hummingbirds, or the Four 31ind Boys - ho wo\ild tell me 
how somebody 1 had never heard of sang it in the cotton fields or at somebody's 
wedding or funeral "down home." After listening to the record at least a 
dozen times, Dad would turn the phonograph off, and we would sing the song 
a few times. Before dawn started sneaking through the windows, Dad and 1 
had gone through his entire repertoire of spirituals. By daybreak, we were 
fc'th drunk and had fallen on the floor, and we stayed there until ve awoke 
later In the day. 

When Dad awoke on Sunday, it was usually around eleven or twelve o'clock. 
If he had half a bottle of religion around, we would continue our Sunday 
singing. If there was less than a ha]f a bottle around, Dad would just ignore 
Hama's protests and take me with him to a King Kong joint. I recall one of 
their Sunday mornirg arguments. 

Abridged with permission of the Maori llan Co-.pany from; 
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Mama said, "Ain’t no cix-ye&ivold child got no business drinking that 
King Kong*." 

Dad said, "I vas drinking it when I was five, and I’m still here working 
hard and steady five and six days a week." 

The King Kong Joint was usually in a basement apartment and operated 
by a friend of rad’s cr a relative# Dad knew where most of the Joints in 
the neighborhood were and many times ve had to go from one to anothor for 
what seemed like hoars* Sometimes the cops would get there before ve did, 
and at other times the staff hadn’t finished cooking, hit eventually, we 
would find a bottle and enough drunks to make a quartet and would sing some 
spirituals. 

My childhood was exciting. Living in Harlem meant that 1 vas brought 
up playing hooky, stealing and catting. Since I was a skillful and quiok- 
vitted boy# I learned hew to get along in the streets very fast, and easily 
became a veteran of Harlem life by the age of eight. 

Mama’s favorite question vas, "Boy, why you so bad? rt I tried many times 
to explain to Mama that I wasn’t "so bad," I tried to nake her understand 
that it was trying to be good that generally got me into trouble* I remember 
telling her that I played hookey to avoid getting into trouble in school. 

It seemed that whenever I went to school, I got into a fight with the teacher. 
The teacher would take me to the principal’s office. After I had fought with 
the principal, I would be pent home and not allowed back in school without 
one of ay parents. So to avoid all that trouble, I Just didn’t go to school. 
When I stole things, it vas only to save the family money pnd avoid arguments 
or scoldings whenever I asked for money# 

Kama seemed silly to me. 3he vas bothered because most of the parents 
in the neighborhood didn’t allow their children to play with me,, What she 
didn’t know vas that I never wanted to play with them. My frie^Js were all 
daring like me, tough like me, dirty like me, ragged like me, cursed like me, 
and had a great love for trouble like me. We took pride in being able to 
hitch rides on trolley, buses, taxicabs and in knowing how to steal and 
fight. Me knew that we were the only kids in the neighborhood who usually 
had more than ten dollars in their pocket s* There were other people who 
knew this too, and that was often a p. bltm for us. Somebody vas always trying 
to shake us down or rob us, ttils was usually done by the oldsr hustlers in 
the neighborhood or lay storekeepers cr copi. At other ti~es, older fellows 
would shake us down, con us, or Murphy us out of our loot. We accepted 
tills as the way of life* Everybody vas stealing from everybody else. And 
sometimes ve would shake down newsboys and shoeshine boys. So ve really had 
no complaints coming* Although none of my eidekfoks vas over twelve years 
of age, ve didn’t think of ourselves as kids* Tho other kids my age were 
thought of as kids by me. I felt that since I knew more about life than 
they did, I had the right to regard them as kids* 

I had a friend named Danny. I remembered sitting on the stoop with 
Danny, when I vas five, when a gill came up and started yelling at him. She 
said that her mother didn’t want her brother to hang out with Danny any more, 
because Danny had taught her brother how to play hockey. When the girl had 
gone down the street, I asked Danny what hookey was* He said it vas a game 
Q ild teach me as soon as I started going to school. 
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Danny was a aan of his word. He was my next-door-neighbor, and he rang 
the doorbell about 7i30 A.M, on the second day of school. Hama thanked him 
for volunteering to take me to school. Danny said he would have taught us 
to play hookey the day before, but he knew that Mama would have to take as 
to school on the first day. As we headed toward the backyard to hide our books, 
Dapny began to explain the great game of hookey. It sounded like lots of 
fun to me. Instead of going to school, we would go all over the city stealing, 
sneak into a movie, or go up on a roof and throw bottles down into the street. 
Danny suggested that we start the day off by waiting for Mr. Gordon to put 
out his vegetables; we could steal some sweet potatoes and cook them in the 
backyard. I was sorry I hadnU started school sooner, because hookey sure 
was a lot of fun. 

Before I began tolng to school, I was always in the streets with Danny, 

Kid, and Butch. Sometimes, without saying a word, they would all start to 
run like hell, and a white man was always chasing them. One morning as I 
entered the backyard where all the hookey players went to draw up an activity 
schedule for the day. Butch told me that Danny and Kid had been caught by 
Mr. Sands the day before. He went on tr warn me about Mr. Sands, saying 
Mr. Sands was that whit* man who was always chasing somebody and that I 
should try to retember what he looked like and always be on the look-out for 
him. He also warned m rot to try to outrun Mr, Sands, “because that cat 
is fast." Butch said, "When you see him, head for a backyard or a roof. 

He won’t follow you there." 

During the next three months, I stayed out of school twenty-one days. 

Dad was bsating the \ell out of me for playing hookey, and it was no fun 
being in the street in the winter, so I started going to school regularly. 

But then spring rolled around, hookey became my favorite game again. 

The ^Ider guys had been doing something called "catting" for years. 

That catting was staying away from home all night was all I knew about the 
term. Evsry time I asked one of the fellows to teach me how to cat, I was 
told I wasn’t old enough. As time vent on, I learned that guyc catted when 
they were afraid to go home and that they slept everywhere but in comfortable 
places. The usual places for catting were su>vay trains, cellars, unlocked 
cars, under a friends 1 bed, and in vacant newsstands • 

G*;e afternoon when I vas eight years old, I came home after a busy day 
of running from the police, truant officer, and storekeepers. The first thing 
I did was to look in the mailbox. This had become a habit with me even though 
I couldn f t read, I vas looking for a card, a yellow card. That yellow card 
meant that I would walk into the house and Dad would be waiting for me with 
his razor strop. Ho would usually be eating and vould pause just long enough 
to say to me, "Nigger, you got a ass whippin 1 comin , , # My sisters, Carole 
and Margie, would cry almost as much as I would while Dad was beating me, 
but this never stopped him. After each beating I got, Carole, who was two 
years older than I, would beg me to stop playing hookey. There were a few 
times when I thought I would stop just to keep her and Margie, my younger 
sister, from crying so ouch. I decided to threaten Carole and Margie instead, 
but this didnH help, I continued to play hookey, and they continued to cry 
on the days that the yellow card got home before I did, 
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Generally^ I would break open the mailbox, take out the card, and throw 
it away# Whenever I did this, l r d have to break open two or three other 
mailboxes and throw away the contents, just to make it look good* 

This particular afternoon, I saw a yellow card, but I couldn’t find 
anything to break into the box with# Having some matches in my pockets, I 
decided to burn the e&rd in the box and not bother to break the box open. 

After I had used all the matches, the card was not completely burned. I stood 
there getting more frightened by the moment. In a little while, Bad would be 
coming horns; and when he looked in the mailbox, anywhere would be safer than 
home for me# 

This was going to be my first try at oatting out* I went looking for 
somebody to cat with me* My crime partner, Buddy, whom I had played hookey 
with that day, was busily engaged in a friendly rock fight when I found him 
in Colonial Park* When I suggested that ve go up on the hill and steal some 
newspapers, Buddy lost interest in the rock fight* 

Mb stole papers from newsstands and sold them on the subway trains until 
nearly 1 A.M* That was when the third cop woke us and put us off the train 
with the usual threat* They would always promise to beat us over the head 
with a billy and lock us up* Looking back, I think the cops took their own 
throats more seriously than we did. The third cop put; ua off the Independent 
Subway at Flfty-n5nth Street and Columbus Circle. I wasn’t afraid of the 
cops, but I didn't go back into the subway - the next cop might have taken me 
home* 



In 1945 1 there was an Automat where ve came out of the subway. About 
five slices of pie later, Buddy and I left the Automat in search of a place 
to stay the night* In the center of the Circle, there were come old lifeboats 
that the Navy bad put on display. 

Buddy and I slept in the boat for two nights* On the third day, Buddy 
vae caught ringing a cash register in a five-and-dime store* He was sent to 
Children's Center, and I spent the third night in the boat alone. On the fourth 
night, I net a duty-conscious cop, who took me home* That ended my first 
oatting* adventure. 

Dad beat me for three consecutive days for telling what he called "that 
dumb damn lie about sleeping in a boat on Fifty-ninth Street." Cu the fourth 
day, I think he vent to check my story out for himself. Anyhow, the beatings 
stopped for a while, and he n*ver mentioned the boat again. 

Before long, I was oatting regularly, staying away from home for weeks 
at a time* Sometimes the cops would piok me up end take me to a Children’s 
Center. The centers were located all over the oity* At some time in my childhood, 
I must have spent at least one night in all of them except the one on Staten 
Island* 



Stealing was the most risky game ve played* Mostly ve rang cask registers* 
Butch had taught me how to ring cash registers* Be must have told it to see a 
hundred million times and had me tell it baok to him just as many times before 
I tried it. I had to stoop down below the counter ani reach up to the cash 
register. I would rush down real alow on one key and hold the drawer with sy 
hand, letting it come out as quiet as I could* When I got the drawer 
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Odt far enough to get vy hand in it, I would let the key up real slowly, grab 
a handful of bills from three slots^ and push the drawer back in. The first 
oash register I ever rang was in a drugstore on Broadway. There was one man 
at a long oounter. Butch had picked this spot out for me because it was so 
easy and I hadaU done it before. Butch told me to wait until he did something 
to make the man come down to the far end of the counter. I watched Butch from 
inside the telephone booth. He walked up the aisle until he got to the candy 
display, then he stumbled forward, knocking over the candy and chewing gum 
display. The man came running out from behind the counter. As be came out, 

I came out of the telephone booth, vent behind the counter, and within a matter 
of seconds was at the other end of the aisle helping Butch and the counterman 
pick up the stuff. Butch would pick it up and drop it again until he saw me 
coning. After we had picked up everything, the man thanked us and went back 
to his duties, and I walked out ’dth his money. 

Butoh had warned me many times to never rxng a cash register when there 
was nobody around to keep the person on the counter busy. But sometime when 
I needed some money and there was no one around, I would go and do it alone* 
When 1 told ft*tch what I had done, he would tell me that I was dumb and would 
probably end up in jail before I was ten. Hie putting me down dldn T t stop 
me from ringing cash registers alone. It just stopped me from telling him 
about it. 

Ritch was pretty serious about stealing. That 1 a probably why he was so 
good at it. I had a lot of respect :Yr him and his ability to steal. I once 
had hopes of getting to be as good a thief as Butch, tut every time I got good 
at something, he would teach me something else. After a while, I realized 
that I could never get to bs as good aB Butch he knew too much* But I 

could still be the second-best thief in the neighborhood. 

friends were, like me, skillful in overcoming the hardships of life 
in Harlem. Take Bucky, for example. 

Bucky was about my age, had curly hair, was always dirty, like most of 
us, and had buck teeth* Of all the dirty kids on the blook, Bucky was the 
dirtiest. He had Just moved to our neighborhood around the first of the year, 

Bucky had lots of sisters and brothers, and his mother was still having 
more sisters and brothers for him* He also had some sisters and brothers who, 
ue said, lived with their aunts. These I had never seen. Buckv dldn f t have 
c father, and his mother was on relief. All the kids in Bucky* t\ family knew 
when the relief check came. On that day, they would all follow Miss Jamie 
around until she cashed it. Then they would beg her to buy somo food before 
she started drinking up the money. Every month when check day lolled around, 
Bucky and hie brothers and sisters would always be arguing with their rather. 
Miss Jamie was forever telling them to wait some place until shc< cashed the 
oheok, that she would come baok and buy some food. But they all knew that If 
they ever let her out of their sight with that check, they wouldn’t see her 
for days. When she did show up, she would tell them how she got robbed or how 
her pooket was picked or how she lost the money. So she would spend half of 
the day trying to duck the kids, and they would stick with her* If there was 
only one kid around, or even two, she eorJLd easily get away. S}» would usually 
go into a bar, where she knew the kids couldn*t follow her, and she would leave 
'‘it by another exit. When the kids got vise to this, one of them would 

looking for the other exit as soon as she entered the bar. But even thon, 
mid get away if there was only one at the exit she used* She would 
give him fifty cents as a bribe and jump into a cab. 
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Bucky was the only guy I knew who could stay out all night and not be 
missed. Sometimes he would go out and stay for days and still get home before 
his mother. Sometimes Bucky would go home and there would be nobody there. 

The lady next door always had the low-down. The usual reason for the house 
being empty was that welfare investigators had come by and taken all the kids 
to the Children's Shelter. Whenever this happened while Bucky was away from 
home, he would go to the police station and tell them what had happened. 

After the policeman had gotten to know Bucky and were familiar with his home 
situation, he only had to walk in and they would send him to the Shelter without 
asking him anything. The Shelter was a second home to Bucky. He liked it more 

than his first home. At the Shelter, he always got three meals a day, and three 

t Hals beats none any way you look at it. Whenever I missed Bucky from around 
the block, I had a pretty good idea where he was, but he would always say that 
he was staying with his aunt in Brooklyn. That aunt was the great mystery in 
Bucky's life. 

When Bucky moved into the neighborhood, I sort of adopted him. Ro had 
his first fight in the neighborhood with me, and since he was pretty good with 
his hands, we became friends after three fights. I used to take hiin home with 
me and feed him. After a while Buck}' got to know what time ve usually ate 
supper, and if he didn't see me on the street, he would come to my house looking 
for me. If I wasn't in, he would ask if he could come in and wait for ms. 

He knew that somebody would offer him something go eat if he was there at 

support ice. Dad started complaining about Bucky coming up to the hou' e for 
supper every night. So Mama would tell Bucky to go downstairs and look for me 
if I wasn't thero when he came by. When I brought him home with me, sometimes 
the family would clip into the kitchen one at a time to eat without hie knowing 
it, or they would try to wait until he left. Bucky would never leave as long 
as he thought that we had not eaten supper. When Bucky was finally gone, Dad 
would start telling me how stupid I was and threatening to give ny supper to 
Bucky the next time I brought him home with me. Dad said that Bucky had a 
roguish look about him and that he didnH trust him. Some of the fellows didn't 
like him either. They said he looked too pitiful. 

One day I went up to Buoky 1 e house to show him a homemade* that 1 had 
found a week before. I didnU have any bullets for it yet, but that wasn't 
important - I tarjw somebody I could steal them from. As I walked through the 
door - which was always open because the lock had been broken end Miss Jamie 
never bothered to have it fixed - I saw Bucky on the floor with his arm around 
his little sister's throat. He was choking her. Meanwhile, his big sister 
was bopping him on the head with a broon handle and they were all screaming. 
After I had watched the three-way fight for a minute or less, I started toward 
Dixie to grab the broom. Before I could get close enough to grab the broom 
handle, everything stopped. For a whole second, everything was real quiet. 

Dixie threw down the broom and started erying. Debbie was already crying, but 
I couldn't hear her because Bucky was still choking her. He let her go and 
started cursing. When Debbie got up, 1 saw what sFe and Dixie were crying over 
and vhet Ricky was cursing about. The three of them had Teen fighting over 
one egg, and the egg was broken in the scuffle. 

This was ay llfef this is what I grew up with. Every one of us learned 
to live the Harlem life just the way boys everywhere learn the ways of their 
O inanities. Part of Harlem life was faoing the risk of getting into trouble 
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II: Reform School 

As a young boy and before the cops knew me, I was often sent down to the 
Children's Center for hookey vr stealings But after I became well-kncwn to 
the cops, they begau getting serious. Ons afternoon, I got shot trying to steal 
some money from a supermarket* They sent as to the Youth House for that* 

There was something good about being in the Youth House* It made me feel 
big, as if I had outgrown the Children's Center* That was for kids. For one 
thing, you couldn't get out of the Youth House. The windows had iron gates on 
thorn, and the doors were always locked* But after a while, I didn't want to 
go anyway* In the Youth House, they shoved movies twice a week, and you could 
play pool, basketball, checkers, go swimming, fight, and do a lot of other things. 
The Youth House was clean tocf, It wasn't as clean as the Center, but it was 
claoner than most of the places I had been to. What I didn't like about the 
Youth House was that I had to clean my room every other day. Then they gave 
me a roommate I could beat, and I stopped cleaning it and started learning how 
to do what Danny used to call w git by , v 

Once I learned how to get by, the Youth House became one of the nicest 
places I had e^sr been. I really liked it there. I became a member of the 
Council on my floor. Toto was a member too, and we both were getting by real 
good. Ihe people in the Youth House trusted the Council members more than they 
did the rest of the boys* So Toto and I could steal a lot of things and nobody 
would «ven think we did it. Sometimes when ve took something and thought 
somebody night find out, wo would bully seme punky guy and make him say that he 
did it. And if things really got bad, like everybody on the floor losing play 
privileges for a while, we would take whatever we stole and put it in somebody 
else's room. Then when the searching started, either mo or Toto would find it, 
and the person whose room we found it in would get in trouble* As time went on, 
the floor supervisor started getting wise to us, but this didn't mean that ve 
had to stop. We just had to find a new way to do what ve wanted to do, and 
ve always found one. I was getting by real good, and I didn't care if I never 
left the Youth House. 

I was learning to shoot pool real good. Before I cane to the Youth House, 

I never had a chance to learn, I wasn't Lig enough to go in the poolroom on 
145th Streei, Mama came to visit ine every Saturday or Sunday, so it was Just 
like being out on the street, only better, because I could do everything I 
wanted to do - steal, fight, curse, play, and nobody could take me and put me 
anywhere, I was already in the only place they could put me. I had found a 
way to get away with everything I wanted to do. When I got out, I was going 
to tell Knoxie and Bucky and everybody what a good time you have in the Youth 
House. And I was going to find Danny and tell him that I had found out how 
to do all tho things we wanted to do and get away with it. The only thing 
you had to do was go to the Youth House first, then you didn't have to worry 
about anything after that. 

Around Christmas time, Toto started saying that I was changing and that 
he wasn't going to hang out with me any more when ve got out of the Youth House, 

He said that 1 was bullying everybody and that sooner or later somebody was 
going to kick my ass. So I got mad and kicked bis. Before that time, I had 
never been in a fight with Toto; bat I always knew I could beat him. and he 

it too, so there was nothing for us to fight about. We wouldn't bavo had 

ight if I hadn't said something about his mother. He had to fight after 

because a guy who won't fight when somebody talks about his mother is the 
vorot kind of punk, 



